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HOW TO USE THE SOIL SURVEY REPORT 


HIS SOIL SURVEY of Wayne 

County, Ga., will serve several groups 
of readers. It will help farmers in 
planning the kind of management that 
will protect their soils and provide good 
yields; assist engineers in selecting sites 
for roads, buildmgs, ponds, and other 
structures; aid foresters in managing 
woodlands; and add to our knowledge 
of soil science. 


Locating soils 


Use the index to map sheets at the 
back of this report to locate areas on the 
large map. The index is o small map of 
the county on which numbered rectangles 
have been drawn to show where each 
sheet of the large map is located. When 
the correct sheet of the large map has 
been found, it will be seen that boundaries 
of the soils are outlined, and that there 
is a» symbol for each kind of soil. All 
areas marked with the same symbol are 
the same kind of soil, wherever they 
occur on the map. The symbol is inside 
the area if there is enough room; other- 
wise, it is outside the area and a pointer 
shows where the symbol belongs. 


Finding information 


This ey oe contains sections that will 
interest different groups of readers, as 
well as some sections that may be of 
interest to all. 

Farmers and those who work with farmers 
can learn about the soils in the section 
“Descriptions of the Soils” and then turn 
to the section “Use and Management of 
Soils.” In this way, they first identify 
the soils on their farm and then learn how 
these soils can be managed and what 
yields can be expected. The “Guide to 
Mapping Units” at the back of the report 
will simplify use of the map and report. 


This guide lists each soil and land type 
mapped in the county, and the page 
where each is described. It also lists, 
for each soil and land type, the capability 
unit, the woodland suitability group, the 
wildlife suitability group, and the page 
where each of these is described. 

Foresters and others interested in wood- 
lands can refer to the subsection ‘Uses 
of Soils as Woodland.” In that subsection 
the soils in the county are grouped 
according to their suitability for trees, and 
factors affecting the management of 
woodland are explained. 

Engineers and other builders will want to 
refer to the subsection “Engineering 
Uses of Soils.” Tables in that subsection 
show characteristics of the soils that 
affect. engineering. 

Scientists and others who are interested 
will find information about how the soils 
were formed and how they are classified 
in the section “Formation and Classifica- 
tion of Soils.” 

Students, teachers, and other users will 
find information about soils and their 
management in various parts of the report, 
depending on their particular interest. 

Newcomers in Wayne County will be 
especially interested in the section 
“General Soil Map,” where broad patterns 
of soils are described. They may also 
be interested in the subsection ‘Wildlife 
and Fish’ and in the section ‘General 
Nature of the County,” which give 
additional information. 

* * * * * 


Fieldwork for this survey was completed 
in 1961. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
statements in the report refer to conditions 
in the county at the time the survey was 
in progress. The soil survey of Wayne 
County was made as part of the technical 
assistance furnished by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service to the Satilla River Soil 
Conservation District. 


Cover picture: Ditch adequately drains this very 


poorly drained Rutlege sand and helps to insure 
well-stocked stands and good growth of pines. 
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AYNE COUNTY is in the southeastern part of 

\ Georgia (fig. 1) and is entirely within the Coastal 
Plain geographic area. The total land area is 413,440 
acres, or 646 square miles. Jesup, the county seat, is 
near the Altamaha River and about midway between the 
eastern and western boundaries of the county. 

About 85 percent of the total land area in Wayne 
County is woodland, about one-third of which is owned 
by farmers and other individuals. Tobacco, cotton, 
watermelons, peanuts, and pecans are important cash 
crops on many farms. Corn is the most extensive crop 
and is grown for food and for livestock feed. Much of 
the income from farming is derived from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products. 


How Soils Are Mapped and Classified 


Soil scientists made this survey to learn what kinds of 
soils are in Wayne County, where they are located, and 
how they can be used. They went into the county 
knowing they would find many soils they had already 
seen, and perhaps some they had not. As they traveled 
over the county, they observed steepness, length, and 
shape of slopes; size and speed of streams; kinds of native 
plants or crops; kinds of rock; and many facts about the 
soils. They dug many holes to expose soil profiles, A 
profile is the sequence of natural layers, or horizons, in 
a soil; it extends from the surface down into the parent 
material that has not been changed much by leaching 
or by roots of plants. 

The soil scientists made comparisons among the profiles 
they studied, and they compared these profiles with 
those in counties nearby and in places more distant. 
They classified and named the soils according to nation- 
wide uniform procedures. To use this report efficiently, 
it is necessary to know the kinds of groupings most used. 
in a local soil classification. 

Soils that have profiles almost alike make up a soil 
series. Except for different texture in the surface layer 
all the soils of one series have major horizons that are 
similar in thickness, arrangement, and other important 
characteristics. Each soil series is named for a town or 
other geographic feature near the place where a soil of 
that series was first observed and mapped. Tifton and 
Norfolk, for example, are the names of two soil series. 
All the soils in the United States having the same series 
name are essentially alike in those characteristics that go 
with their behavior in the natural, untouched landscape. 
Soils of one series can differ somewhat in texture of the 


1 Assistance in conducting the soil survey was given by E. M. 
Stone and R. H. Giieert, Soil Conservation Service. 


surface soil and in slope, stoniness, or some other charac- 
teristic that affects use of the soils by man. 
Many soil series contain soils that differ in texture of 
their surface layer. According to such differences in 
texture, separations called soil types are made. Within 
a series, all the soils having a surface layer of the same 
texture belong to one soil type. Tifton loamy sand is 


a soil type in the Tifton series. 


fer 


Figure 1.—Location of Wayne County in Georgia. 


* 
‘State Agricultural Experiment Station 


Some soil types vary so much in slope, degree of erosion, 
number and size of stones, or in some other feature 
affecting their use, that practical suggestions about their 
management could not be made if they were shown on 
the soil map as one unit. Such soil types are divided 
into phases. The name of a soil phase indicates a feature 
that affects management. For example, Tifton loamy 
sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, is one of several phases 
of Tifton loamy sand, a soil type that, in this county, 
ranges from level to gently sloping. 
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After a guide for classifying and naming the soils had 
been worked out, the soil scientists drew the boundaries 
of the individual soils on aerial photographs. These 
photographs show woodlands, buildings, field borders, 
trees, and other details that greatly help im drawing 
boundaries accurately. The soil map in the back of 
this report was prepared from the aerial photographs. 

The areas shown on a soil map are called mapping units. 
On most maps detailed enough to be useful in planning 
management of farms and fields, a mapping unit is nearly 
equivalent to a soil type or a phase of @ soil type. It is 
not exactly equivalent, because it is not practical to show 
on such a map all the small, scattered bits of soil of some 
other kind that have been seen’ within an area that is 
dominantly of a recognized soil type or soil phase. 

In preparing some detailed soil maps, the soil scientists 
have a problem of delineating areas where different kinds 
of soils are intricately mixed, and so small in size, that it 
is not practical to show them separately on the map. 
Therefore, they show this mixture of soils as one mapping 
unit and call it a soil complex. Ordinarily a soil complex 
is named for the major kinds of soil in it, for example, 
Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex. Also, on most soil 
maps, areas are shown that are so rocky, so shallow, or so 
frequently worked by wind and water that they scarcely 
can be called soils. ‘These areas are shown on a soil map 
like other mapping units, but they are given descriptive 
names, such as Swamp or Wet alluvial land and are called 
land types rather than soils. 

While a soil survey is in progress, samples of soils are 
taken, as needed, for laboratory measurements and for 
engineering tests. Laboratory data from the same kinds 
of soils in other places are assembled. Data on yields of 
crops under defined practices are assembled from farm 
records and from field or plot experiments on the same 
kinds of soils. Yields under defined management are 
estimated for all the soils. 

But only part of a soil survey is done when the soils 
have been named, described, and delineated on the soil 
map, and the laboratory data and yield data have been 
assembled. The mass of detailed information then needs 
to be organized in a way that it is readily useful to different 
groups of readers, among them farmers, ranchers, man- 
agers of woodland, engineers, and homeowners. Group- 
ing of soils that are similar in suitability for each specified 
use is the method of organization commonly used in the 
soil survey reports. Based on the yield and practice 
tables and other data, the soil scientists set up trial groups, 
and test them by further study and by consultation with 
farmers, agronomists, engineers, and others. Then, the 
scientists adjust the groups according to the results of 
their studies and consultation. Thus, the groups that 
are finally evolved reflect up-to-date knowledge of the 
soils and their behavior under present methods of use and 
management. 


General Soil Map 


After a soil scientist studies the soils in a locality and 
the way they are arranged, he can make a general map 
that shows several main patterns of soils. Such a map is 
the colored general soil map at the back of this report. 
The areas shown on it are called soil associations. Each 


association, as a rule, contains a few major soils and several 
minor soils, in a pattern that is characteristic though not 
strictly uniform, 

The soils within any one association are likely to differ 
from each other in some or in many properties, for ex- 
ample, slope, depth, stoniness, or natural drainage. Thus, 
the general soil map shows, not the kind of soil at any 
particular place, but patterns of soils, in cach of which 
there are several different kinds of soils. 

Each soil association is named for the major soil series 
in it. The major soils of one soil association may also be 
present in another association, but in a different pattern. 

The general map is useful to people who want a general 
idea of the soils, who want to compare different parts of 
a county, or who want to know the possible location of 
good-sized areas suitable for a certain kind of farming or 
other land use. 

Wayne County lies in the flatwoods section of the 
Coastal Plain. Soil associations 2, 5, and 6 are low and 
nearly level, and they contain mostly soils that are poorly 
drained, very poorly drained, or swampy. Soil associa- 
tions 1, 3, and 4 contain rolling uplands, sandy ridges, 
poorly drained sandy flats, and poorly drained soils in 
ponds, along drainageways, and on bottom lands. 


1. Tifton-Irvington-Goldsboro soil association: Moderately well 
drained and well drained soils on Coastal Plain uplands 

This soil association is on nearly level to rolling uplands 
that have been dissected by many small, intermittent 
streams and by a few perennial streams. Most of the 
neatly level parts of the association are broken by small, 
round, ponded areas of poorly drained soils. The largest 
single area of this association is in the southwestern part 
of the county, west of Little Satilla Creek. One of two 
smaller areas is near Madray Springs, in the northern part 
of the county, and the other is southeast of Jesup, near 
Bethlehem Church. The association amounts to about 
20 percent of the county. 

Soils of the Tifton, Irvington, and Goldsboro series are 
dominant in the association. These soils have thick 
loamy sand surface layers, are moderately well drained 
and well drained, and have developed in beds of sandy and 
clayey marine sediments of the Hawthorn formation, 

The Tifton soils are on the higher lying uplands. They 
have a grayish-brown surface layer and a yellowish-brown 
to brownish-yellow sandy clay subsoil. The Irvington 
soils resemble the Tifton soils and commonly adjoin them 
but are somewhat lower, are not so well drained, and have 
a weakly cemented layer at a depth of about 25 inches. 
The Goldsboro soils are in the same kinds of positions on 
the landseape as the Irvington soils and have the same 
drainage, but they have fewer iron concretions throughout 
their profile. 

Minor soils of this association are the well-drained 
Norfolk soils on the higher lying uplands and the some- 
what poorly drained Lynchburg soils next to shallow ponds 
and drainageways. The poorly drained Rains soils are in 
shallow, ponded areas, and the poorly drained Plummer 
soils are in drainageways and on broad flats. The Nor- 
folk, Lynchburg, Rains, and Plummer soils were developed 
in beds of sands and clays. 

Tifton soils make up about 30 percent of the soil associa- 
tion; Irvington soils, 25 percent; Goldsboro soils, 15 
percent; Norfolk soils, 10 percent; the Lynchburg and 
Rains soils together, about 15 percent; and other minor 
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soils, about 5 percent. More than 80 percent of the 
association consists of soils in capability class IT, and a 
great part of the acreage is cultivated or pastured. Most 
of the farms are small and of the general type. Tobacco 
and corn are the chief crops. The farms are well managed 
and productive and are owned by the farmers who 
operate them. 

The soils of this association are the best in the county 
for farming and other uses. They are widely sought for 
industrial development, for road-building material, and 
for homesites. 


2. Plummer-Rutlege-Leon soil association: Poorly drained and 
very poorly drained, sandy soils on Coastal Plain lowlands 
This soil association is on low, level ridges, on broad 

flats, in depressions, and along drainageways. It is 

mostly in the southeastern part of the county, but a 

considerable acreage is in the western part, near Brent- 

wood. The total acreage amounts to about 58 percent 
of the county. 

The Plummer, Rutlege, and Leon soils are dominant in 
the association. ‘These soils are poorly drained and very 
poorly drained and have developed in beds of acid marine 
sands and loamy sands of the Penholoway and Sunderland 
formations. They have a high but fluctuating water 
table. The surface layers are sands, though in places the 
surface layer of the Rutlege soils feels loamy because of 
the high organic-matter content. 

The Rutlege soils are in drainageways and im swampy 
areas that are locally called bays. They have a black, 
sandy surface layer over dark-gray to gray sand. The 
Plummer soils are on broad flats and in slight depressions. 
They have a dark-gray surface layer over gray sand that is 
mottled with pale yellow. The Leon soils are on low, 
level ridges. Their surface layer is a mixture of very dark 
gray and white, which gives a salt-and-pepper appearance. 
At a depth of about 16 inches is a very dark brown, 
organic hardpan. 

Minor soils of this association are the somewhat poorly 
drained Ona soils at a slightly higher elevation than the 
Leon soils, the moderately well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained Kej soils, the poorly drained St. Johns soils, 
the somewhat poorly drained Lynchburg soils, and the 
moderately well drained Goldsboro soils. 

Plummer soils amount to about 40 percent of the associa- 
tion; Rutlege soils, 35 percent; Leon soils, 15 percent; Ona 
soils, 5 percent; and the Klej, St. Johns, Lynchburg, and 
Goldsboro soils together, about 5 percent. More than 85 
percent of the association consists of soils in capability 
class V, and almost all of the acreage is wooded. The 
vegetation on this association is mainly of two kinds. On 
the Plummer and Rutlege soils, the principal vegetation 
is slash pine, pond pine, cypress, gum, and bay, and a very 
thick understory of waxmyrtle, swamp holly, titi, and other 
water-tolerant plants. On the Leon soils the vegetation is 
chiefly longleaf pine, but slash and pond pines are scattered 
in the low areas. Typically, there is a dense understory 
of dwarfed, chlorotic saw-palmetto and scattered wax- 
myrtle, runner oak, and stunted gallberry. 

Plummer and Rutlege soils are generally excellent for 
slash pine, but some waterlogged areas can be improved 
by draining the surface water. The Leon soils are fair for 
pine trees. Because water stands at or on the surface of 
the soils in this association for long periods each year, 


cultivated crops are not suited. Pasture plants grow well 
if the soils are adequately drained. 


3. Lakeland-Gilead soil association: Nearly level to steep, well- 
drained to excessively drained soils on Coastal Plain uplands 
This soil association is on ridges that have been dis- 

sected by many small streams. Near these streams the 

slopes are as much as 12 percent. Slopes are steeper to 
the north and are commonly as much as 30 percent where 
the ridges join the swamps along the Altamaha River. 

In a few places small, circular, ponded areas break the 

landscape. The largest area of this soil association ad- 

joins the Altamaha River and is northwest of Jesup. 

Smaller areas are along Goose Creek and Little Goose 

Creek. The total acreage is about 4 percent of the county. 
The Lakeland and the Gilead soils are dominant in the 

association. These soils developed in beds of sands and 

clays of the Hawthorn formation. For the most part the 
surface soils are sands or loamy sands, but some are sandy 
loams. 

The Lakeland soils are on the sand ridges. They are 
somewhat excessively drained or. excessively drained 
and generally are sandy to a depth of 42 inches or more. 
The Gilead soils are on the breaks and toe slopes. They 
are well drained and somewhat excessively drained and 
have a loamy sand surface layer and a brownish-yellow 
or yellow, compact sandy clay subsoil. 

Minor soils of this association are the moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained Klej soils on the 
low ridges, the well-drained Tifton and Norfolk soils on 
the pebbly uplands, and. the poorly drained Plummer soils 
between the slopes and the small streams. These minor 
soils were formed in beds of sands and clays of the 
Hawthorn formation. 

Lakeland soils amount to about 45 percent of the soil 
association; Gilead soils, 30 percent; Klej soils, 5 percent; 
and the Tifton, Norfolk, and Plummer soils together, 
about 20 percent. More than 60 percent of the associa- 
tion consists of soils in capability class IV, and most 
of the acreage is in woods or pasture. The farms of this 
association Commonly are small and of the general type. 
Tobacco, corn, and cotton are the chief crops, but because 
the soils are sandy and droughty, yields commonly are low. 

In the northwestern part of the county, these soils 
are used extensively for road-building materials. 


4. Lekeland-Klej-Leon soil association: Soils on broad sand 


ridges 

This soil association is on rather broad, level or nearly 
level, sandy ridgetops and gentle side slopes. The land- 
scape is broken by small, sluggish streams and by drain- 
ageways. Many small, circular ponds dot the landscape. 
In some places this soil association is in sloping areas and 
on bluffs adjoining the Altamaha River. The largest 
area is along the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, between 
Doctortown and Screven. Smaller areas are northeast 
of the Southern Railroad in the eastern part of the county, 
and there is a small area south of Little Buffalo Swamp 
in the southeastern part. The total area amounts to 
about 11 percent of the county. 

The Lakeland, Klej, and Leon soils are dominant in 
the association. These soils are sandy through their 
profile. They developed in moderately thick to thick 
beds of sand of the Sunderland formation. The water 
table is high is some places. Drainage ranges from 
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excessive in the Lakeland soils to poor in the Leon soils. 
It is moderately good to somewhat poor in the Klej soils. 

The Lakeland soils are on the higher sand ridges in the 
association. These soils have a gray surface layer over 
pale-yellow sands. The Klej soils are on the lower ridges 
and have a dark-gray to gray, sandy surface layer over 
pale-yellow sands, which are mottled in the lower part. 
The Leon soils are on the lower ridges and flats. Their 
surface layer is very dark gray to gray and contains clean 
sand grains that give a salt-and-pepper appearance. 
Beneath the surface layer is white, leached sand that lies 
abruptly on a very dark brown, organic pan at a depth of 
approximately 16 inches. 

Minor soils of this association are in the Plummer, 
Ona, St. Johns, and Blanton series. The Plummer soils 
are on broad flats and in shallow depressions. They are 
poorly drained. The Ona soils are adjacent to the Leon 
soils but are slightly higher and are somewhat poorly 
drained. The very poorly drained St. Johns soils border 
ponds and drainageways, and the moderately well drained 
Blanton soils are on the sand ridges. The soils of all 
four of these series developed in moderately thick to thick 
beds of sand and have a high water table in some places. 

Lakeland soils amount to about 30 percent of the 
association; ej soils, 25 percent; Leon soils, 15 percent; 
Plummer soils, 10 percent; the Ona, St. Johns, and 
Blanton soils together, about 15 percent; and other 
minor soils, about 5 percent. More than 55 percent of 
this association consists of soils in capability classes III 
and IV, and a great part of the acreage is wooded. 

The principal vegetation is of three kinds. On_ the 
Lakeland soils the native vegetation is chiefly stands of 
mixed oak and scattered longleaf pine and an understory 
of varying amounts of wiregrass. The Tle] soils are 
commonly in slash pine and a few mixed oaks and have 
a rather dense understory of gallberry and wiregrass. 
The principal vegetation on the Leon soils is longleaf 
pine, but slash and pond pines are scattered in the lower 
areas. ‘The understory is mainly chlorotic saw-palmetto, 
but stunted gallberry, waxmyrtle, and runner oak are 
scattered throughout. 

A few small, general farms are in this association and 
produce mainly corn and tobacco. Also in this association 
are some of the largest borrow pits in the county. 


5. Weston-Bladen-Coxville-Bayboro soil association: Poorly 
drained and very poorly drained, fine-textured soils on lowlands 
This soil association is on broad, level lowlands that 

are broken by many sluggish streams and by swampy 

areas, locally called bays. The association is only about 

25 feet above sea level and is the lowest one in the county. 

It is in the southeastern part of the county and accounts 

for about 1 percent of the total area. 

The Weston, Bladen, Coxville, and Bayboro soils are 
dominant in this association. These soils are poorly 
drained and very poorly drained and have developed in 
beds of acid marme clays of the Pamlico formation. The 
surface layers are mostly sandy loams, but some are loams, 
clay loams, and loamy sands. 

The Weston soils are on low-lying flats and in sluggish 
drainageways. They have a black to dark-gray surface 
layer and a gray, mottled sandy clay to clay subsoil 
that has lenses of sand throughout. The Bladen and 
Coxville soils are on low flats and have dark-gray surface 
layers and gray, red, and yellowish-brown, mottled sandy 


clay subsoils. The Bayboro soils are in very low areas, 
bays, and sluggish streams and have a black loam to 
clay loam surface layer and a very dark gray clay subsoil. 

Minor soils of this association are in the Leon and 
Portsmouth series. The Leon soils are somewhat higher 
than the Portsmouth soils, which are very poorly drained 
and sometimes ponded. 

Weston soils amount to about 30 percent of the associa- 
tion; the Bladen and Coxville soils together, 25 percent; 
Bayboro soils, 25 percent; Leon and Portsmouth soils 
together, about 10 percent; and other minor soils, about 
10 percent. More than 50 percent of this association is 
in soils of capability class V, and almost all the acreage 
is wooded. The native vegetation is chiefly slash and 
longleaf pines, sweetgum, blackgum, cypress, and a few 
oaks. The understory is a thick growth of gallberry, 
waxmyrtle, wild azaleas, yaupon, and other water- 
tolerant plants. The soils are excellent for slash and 
longleaf pines. In some waterlogged areas, draining the 
ae water will improve regeneration and the growth 
of trees. 


6. Swamp-Wet alluvial land soil association: Level, poorly drained 
and very poorly drained, mixed soils in drainageways, small 
swamps, and large swampy areas 
This soil association is in drainageways, small swamps, 

and large swampy areas that are locally called bays. It is 
dissected by many creeks, sloughs, and rivers. It is 
scattered throughout the county in many areas, the 
largest area being Penholloway Swamp. The association 
amounts to about 6 percent of the county. 

The soils in this association are poorly drained and 
very poorly drained and are flooded periodically. They 
have developed in sediment that washed from higher 
soils. The surface layers are sand in most places but 
are sandy loam in some. 

Wet alluvial land consists of unconsolidated alluvium 
that was recently deposited by streams and is subject to 
frequent change because of overflowing streams. The 
soil material is mixed and varies widely in texture. 

Swamp consists of large flats or depressions that are 
covered with water much of the time. Those along 
rivers are continually receiving new sediment. The 
surface soil is generally stratified and varies widely in 
texture. Swamp also includes small islands and hum- 
mocks of varied texture, but these are covered when the 
water is extremely high. 

Swamp amounts to about 60 percent of the association, 
and Wet alluvial land, about 40 percent. All of the 
association is in woods. The principal vegetation is 
blackgum, cypress, water oak, swamp chestnut oak, 
southern red maple, bay, and beech. The understory 
is a thick growth of titi, alder, waxmyrtle, and other 
water-tolerant plants. 

The characteristics, limitations, and potentials of these 
soils vary widely. 


Descriptions of the Soils 


This section describes, in nontechnical language, the 
soil series (groups of soils) and single soils (mapping units) 
of Wayne County. The acreage and proportionate 
extent of each mapping unit are given in table 1. 

The procedure in this section is first to describe the 
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soil series, and then the mapping units in that series. 
Thus, to get full information on any one mapping unit, 
it is necessary to read the description of that umit and 
also the description of the soil series to which it belongs. 
As mentioned in the section “How Soils Are Mapped and 
Classified,” not all mapping units are members of a soil 
series, Swamp and Wet alluvial land are miscellaneous 
land types and do not belong to a soil series but, neverthe- 
less, ave listed in alphabetic order along with the soil 
series. 

Following the name of each mapping unit, there is a 
symbol in parentheses. This symbol identifies the 
mapping unit on the detailed soil map. Listed at the 
end of each description of a mapping unit are the ca- 
pability unit and the woodland suitability group in which 
the mapping unit has been placed. The page on which 
each capability unit is described can be found readily by 
referring to the “Guide to Mapping Units” at the back 
of the report. 

Soil scientists, engineers, students, and others who 
want detailed descriptions of soil series should turn to 


the section ‘Formation and Classification of Soils.” 
Many terms used in the soil descriptions and other 
sections of the report are defined in the Glossary. 


Bayboro Series 


In the Bayboro series are level, very poorly drained 
soils in drainageways, in ponded areas, and in swampy 
areas that are locally called bays. These soils commonly 
have a black loam surface soil that is underlain by very 
dark gray, plastic clay at a depth of about 6 inches. The 
content of organic matter is high, and natural fertility is 
moderate. These soils are strongly acid. 

The Bayboro soils occur with the Bladen, Weston, and 
Meggett soils but are more poorly drained than those 
soils and are lower on the landscape. Also, the Bayboro 
soils contain more organic matter and are darker gray 
throughout the profile. 

These soils are in the extreme southeastern part of the 
county in an area that is about 25 feet above sea level. 
The native vegetation is blackgum, water oak, hickory, 


Tasie 1.—Approzimate acreage and proportionate eatent of soils 


Soil Area Extent Soil Area | Extent 
Acres Percent Acres Percent 
Bayboro soils..------------- 430 Lakewood coarse sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes-_-- 175 t 
Bladen loam and clay loam 250 dof] Leon. @and oe se ee ee ai he 31, 110 7.5 
Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex___---------- 400 .1 |} Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 
Blanton sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes.---.------~ 2, 740 ail, percent slopes.-_.-----.------------------ 8, 900 2.1 
Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_- 165 (1) Lynchburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes_-_.| 2, 100 .5 
Dunbar fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes-- 110 (1) Meggett soils. ..--.--.-...------------.---- 430 wl 
Fulonia loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__ 230 .1 || Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes ---.. 900 2 
Eulonia loamy fine sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes__ 120 Q) Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes - - --- 1, 415 .3 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 per- Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 per- 
Cent, SlOpOSe oc occu boebe eee e nese 3, 850 Pes) Celt slONOh. ncc denn oc WebanGeetcest ote 2, 430 .6 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 per- Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, croded__.._.--.---.----.------ 685 a2 cent slOpesic i ecssccce Jee eeecbeet toe 2, 585 -6 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 per- Ona. sands: 21 canoe ceeddessesecses ios ce Se 16, 300 3.9 
Cent slopessoste nc tec oes co ee oe ae 4, 815 1. 2 || Plummer soils.__..-.----------------------- 90, 000 21.8 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 per- Portsmouth loam___.-.--------------------- 1, 600 4 
cent slopes, eroded..-_.-.----------------- 665 .2 || Rains loamy sand, thick surface___.....-.---- 3, 300 8 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 per- Rutlege sand.-_2: 2c cose sees eee tesee 90, 100 21.8 
cent slopes__--_--_----------------------- 2, 000 25: ||) St. Johnssand...2. oo secoec lessee cote sseske 3, 220 8 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 per- Sunsweet soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded __-_ 210 (5) 
cent slopes, eroded__-_..------------------ 360 . 1 || Sunsweet soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 12 to 17 GrOded sc bs tess s a eee eee dare ses ox 305 1 
percent slopes, eroded_...----------------- 380 . 1 || Susquehanna loamy sand, shallow, 2 to 8 per- 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 17 to 30 cent: slopesecensca cco ec soc culeeetecsee sees 140 (4) 
percent slopes, eroded___.--_---.---------- 335 ils SwaMipencJ<.ceo tease ees sto were Bo 7.0 
Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 pereent slopes 1.0 
percent slopes___-.---------.------------- 8, 300 2.0 || Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 1.9 
Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded_| 1, 100 .3 
percent slopes__-.------.----------------- 1, 570 . 4 || Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 per- 
Grady loam i. 2ecccesescesseccoseodseoscces 210 () cent slopes... 22s. 2 Sass esc ens neseosec ls 8, 000 1.9 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 per- 
percent slopes_...-------.---------------- 12, 500 3.0 cent slopes.....-----.-------------------- 4, 000 1.0 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent 
percent slopes.._-_.-_-.-..--------#------ 2, 500 .6 slOpessac Gees ee ous sbeewcee sue eetents 340 al 
Klej sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes__------------ 8, 440 2.0 || Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent 
Kiej sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes___.--_- 16, 640 4.0 slopes, eroded..-..------------------------ 2, 300 .6 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes.--------- 13, 790 3. 3 || Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent 
Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 rercent slopes._.-_----- 2,115 5 slOpOS2.25 cect ee eee ee edee Seah oe 280 el 
Lakeland sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes--------- 190 ie) Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded___..----------------------- 1, 200 +3 
SlOpGSss2 20. c2 plea ene aads eet ee ae 600 1 || Wahee fine sandy loam___..-------.--------- 640 1 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 8 percent Weston soils.---..-....-------------------- 1, 150 3 
BOON Eo ica eel nee va te ae a en a Cee: 400 1 || Wet alluvial land_.__..--..---_-----_-.------ 10, 000 2.4 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes____| 1, 970 5 SSS eee 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes___-} 1, 150 3 Totales lice cctteesteeeecssateesscece 413, 440 100. 0 


1 Less than 0.1 percent, 
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maple, and scattered longleaf pine. Because the soils 
are very poorly drained and are shallow to plastic clay, 
their suitability for cultivation is limited. The entire 
acreage is in mixed forest. 

Bayboro soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) (BhA).—These 
very poorly drained soils are in drainageways, in ponded 
areas, and in swampy areas that are locally called bays. 

Profile description of Bayboro loam— 

0 to 5 inches, black, friable loam. 

5 to 26 inches, very dark gray, firm clay with moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure. 

26 to 54 inches +, mottled dark-gray and olive, very firm clay 
with strong, angular blocky structure. 


The surface layer ranges from black to dark gray. It 
is predominantly loam but is clay loam in approximately 
30 percent of the area mapped. The clay loam is gener- 
ally near the center of large bays and drainageways and 
is commonly surrounded by larger arens of loam. In 
some places the individual areas with a clay loam or loam 
surface layer are only a few feet wide, but the native 
vegetation does not differ significantly on either soil. 

Bayboro soils have moderate natural fertility and are 
strongly acid. They have a high content of organic 
matter in the surface layer and high available water capac- 
ity. Surface runoff is slow, and water is often ponded. 
The soils have a thick root zone, are slowly permeable, 
and are generally in fair tilth. These slowly permeable 
soils are very sticky when wet, and they harden and crack 
when they dry. Removing excess surface water encourages 
slash pine to reproduce and to grow well. All the acreage 
of these soils is in mixed forest. (Capability unit Vw-1; 
woodland suitability group 4) 


Bladen Series 


In the Bladen series are poorly drained soils on broad 
flats and in slightly ponded areas. The surface layer is 
mottled gray to black loam or clay loam over very firm 
clay. The soils have formed in thick beds of clay and 
sandy clay on low marine terraces. Slopes range from 0 
to 2 percent. These soils are low in natural fertility, low 
to medium in organic matter, and strongly acid. 

The Bladen soils commonly adjoin the Coxville, Dun- 
bar, Weston, and Bayboro soils. They resemble Cox- 
ville and Dunbar soils but are less well drained and have 
only a few red mottles in the subsoil. Bladen soils are in 
positions similar to those occupied by the Weston soils, 
but they contain more clay. They are better drained 
than the Bayboro soils, and their surface layer contains 
less organic matter than that of the Bayboro soils. 

The native vegetation on the Bladen soils is chiefly 
slash pine, longleaf pine, sweetgum, and blackgum, but 
there are a few white, post, and water oaks, The under- 
growth is largely waxmyrtle, wiregrass, and sawgrass. 
Nearly all of the acreage is in trees, but in most areas the 
stand is sparse. 

In some places in this county, Bladen loam and Bladen 
clay loam are mapped together as a single unit. In other 
places, where the Bladen soils are intricately mixed with 
the Coxville and Weston soils, the soils of the three series 
are mapped together as a complex. 

Bladen loam and clay loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(BjA).—These poorly drained soils are on broad, low flats 
and in slight depressions in the eastern part of the county, 
near Mount Pleasant. 


Profile description of Bladen clay loam— 


0 to 9 inches, mottled gray and olive-brown, firm clay loam. 

9 to 27 inches, mottled gray, brownish-yellow, and strong- 
brown, firm to very firm clay with moderate, blocky structure. 

27 to 48 inches +, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, strong- 
brown, and yellowish-red, very firm, plastic clay. 

The surface layer ranges from gray to black in color 
and from clay loam to loam in texture. In some areas a 
thin layer of very fine sandy loam overlies the clay loam. 
The surface layer is likely to crack when it dries, espe- 
cially in areas where the texture is clay loam. 

Bladen loam and clay loam are generally strongly acid, 
low in natural fertility, and low to medium in content of 
organic matter. Surface runoff is very slow. Water is 
ponded in many areas, and it stands m the shallow de- 
pressions much. of the time. Permeability is very slow. 
Tilth is poor, especially in areas of Bladen clay loam. 
The soils should be worked only when they are slightly 
moist. They have a favorable root zone. 

All the acreage of these soils is in trees. Poor tilth and 
poor drainage make the soils unsuited to cultivated crops, 
and some areas are not readily accessible. (Capability 
unit Vw-1: woodland suitability group 4) 

Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex (0 to 2 percent 
slopes) (BkA).—In places in this county, the Bladen, 
Coxville, and Weston soils are intricately mixed, and the 
areas of each soil are only a few feet wide and are too small 
to be mapped separately. Consequently, the soils of the 
three series are mapped together as a single unit. The 
Bladen soils have slightly poorer drainage than the Cox- 
ville and Weston soils. The Weston soils are sandier 
throughout the solum than the Bladen and Coxville 
soils. The profiles of all three soils, however, are similar 
in some respects. The subsoil of the Bladen and Weston 
soils is mottled with shades of gray and brownish yellow, 
and that of the Coxville soils, with shades of red. Bladen 
soils make up about 40 percent of the mapping unit, 
and Weston and Coxville soils, about 30 percent each. 

Profile description of Bladen sandy loam— 

0 to 6 inches, very dark gray, friable sandy loam. 

6 to 12 inches, gray, friable sandy loam. 

12 to 36 inches, mottled gray, brownish-yellow, and dark-gray, 
firm clay with subangular blocky structure. 

36 to 54 inches +, mottled gray, brownish-yellow, and dark- 
gray, plastic, dense clay. 

Profile description of Coxville loamy sand— 


0 to 7 inches, dark-gray to pale-yellow, very friable loamy sand. 

7 to 28 inches, mottled olive-gray, red, and yellow, very firm 
clay with coarse, blocky structure. 

28 to 54 inches +, mottled gray, brownish-yellow, and red, 
very firm sandy clay. 


Profile description of Weston loamy sand— 


0 to 4 inches, black, friable loamy sand. 

4 to 15 inches, gray loamy sand mottled with pale olive. 

15 to 54 inehes +, mottled gray and strong-brown, firm clay 
with moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
lenses of gray sand are prominent, 

The soils of the Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex are 
very strongly acid, are low in natural fertility, and con- 
tain little organic matter. The surface soil is generally 
in good tilth. Although the clayey subsoil is slowly 
permeable and sticky when wet, the root zone is favorable 
if the soils are properly drained. The available water 
capacity is high. Water stands in low areas during rainy 
periods. Drainage is required, but the soils are fairly 
well suited. to cultivation if they are well managed. They 
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are well suited to pine, and all their acreage is in trees. 
(Capability unit ITIw-2; woodland suitability group 2) 


Blanton Series 


In the Blanton series are moderately well drained, sandy 
soils that have a high but fluctuating water table. During 
prolonged dry periods these soils tend to be droughty. 
They commonly have a dark-gray to gray, sandy surface 
layer that is underlain by gray to white, structureless 
sand. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. These soils are 
low in natural fertility, contain little organic matter, and 
are very strongly acid. 

The Blanton soils occur with the Klej, Lakeland, Ona, 
and Plummer soils. Blanton soils are slightly better 
drained than JGej soils, which are underlain by acid 
marine sands. They are in lower positions than Lakeland 
soils and have a gray and white profile instead of a dark- 
gray and yellowish-brown one. The Blanton soils are 
somewhat better drained than Ona soils and lack the layer 
stained with organic matter that is common in those soils. 
Blanton soils occupy a higher position and are better 
drained than Plummer soils. 

Most of the Blanton soils lie within 5 miles of Jesup, but 
small areas are scattered throughout most of the county. 
The total acreage is small. The native vegetation is long- 
leaf and slash pines, scrub oak, wiregrass, myrtle, gall- 
berry, and scattered saw-palmetto. Although most of 
the acreage is wooded, a few small areas are in pasture 
and some are cultivated. Because these soils are sandy, 
their suitability for cultivation is limited. 

Blanton sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (BnA).—This is a 
moderately well drained, deep, sandy soil on low, level 
ridges. A brief profile description follows. 

0 to 9 inches, gray, loose sand. 


9 to 48 inches +, light-gray, loose sand with faint mottles of 
yellow. 


Most areas of this soil are sand, but some small areas of 
fine sand occur near Jesup. The surface layer ranges from 
ie gray to dark gray and is underlain by gray to white 
sand, 

This soil is very strongly acid, is low in natural fertility, 
and contains very little organic matter. The available 
water capacity is low. Tilth is generally good, and the 
root zone is thick. Water enters and moves through the 
soil rapidly, and little or none runs off. The soil responds 
to good management but is suited to only a few crops 
because it is so sandy. 

This soil is used mostly for timber production. Only a 
small part is cultivated. (Capability unit IlIs-3; wood- 
land suitability group 8) 


Coxville Series 


The Coxville series consists of poorly drained soils on 
broad flats. These soils have formed in low, marine sedi- 
ments that are dominantly fine textured. Slopes range 
from 0 to 2 percent. The surface layer is loamy sand, 
5 to 12 inches thick. The fine-textured part of the subsoil 
is reticulately mottled olive-gray to gray sandy clay or 
clay. These soils are low in natural fertility, low in organic 
matter, and very strongly acid. 

The Coxville soils occur with the Dunbar, Weston, 
Bayboro, and Bladen soils. They are more poorly drained 
than the Dunbar soils, and their subsoil is much finer 

T24— 


textured than that in the Weston soils. The Coxville 
soils are slightly higher than the Bayboro soils, are a little 
better drained, and contain less organic matter in the 
surface layer. Although they are similar to the Bladen 
soils, Coxville soils are slightly higher and are less subject 
to ponding. 

The native vegetation is chiefly sweetgum, oak, long- 
leaf pine, red maple, and_an understory of waxmyrtle, 
gallberry, and wiregrass. Poor drainage limits suitability 
for cultivation, and the entire acreage is in mixed forest. 

The Coxville soils are not mapped separately in this 
county; they are mapped as a complex with the Bladen 
and Weston soils. A profile of the Coxville soil is described 
as part of the description of the Bladen-Coxville-Weston 
complex. 


Dunbar Series 


The soils of the Dunbar series are on the Coastal Plain 
lowland and are somewhat poorly drained. Slopes range 
from 0 to 5 percent. These soils have a very dark gray 
fine sandy loam surface soil. Their subsoil ranges from 
yellow to yellowish brown and is mixed with gray and red 
in the lower part. The clayey part of the subsoil ranges 
from sandy clay to clay. These soils are low to moderate 
in natural fertility, contain little organic matter, and are 
very strongly acid. 

The Dunbar soils occur with the Eulonia and Weston 
soils. They are less well drained than the Eulonia soils 
and. lack their profile development. Dunbar soils are 


-better drained than the Weston soils, but they lack the 


sord lenses that occur in the lower horizons of the Weston 
soils. 

The Dunbar soils in this county are in the southeastern 
part, on low knolls and level or nearly level ridges. ‘The 
total acreage is small. The native vegetation is chiefly 
longleaf pine, sweetgum, mixed oaks, and an understory 
of gallberry, waxmyrtle, and wiregrass. Most of the 
acreage is wooded. A few small areas are cultivated or 
are in pasture. Dunbar soils are well suited to cultivation, 
but they are in small, remote areas and, in many places, are 
surrounded by lower lying soils. 

Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes (DmA).— 
This is a somewhat poorly drained soil of the lower Coastal 
Plain. <A brief profile description follows. 

0 to 6 inches, very dark gray, very friable fine sandy loam. 

6 to 15 inches, pale-yellow, very friable fine sandy loam mottled 
with reddish yellow. 

15 to 30 inches, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and red, firm 
sandy clay with moderate, medium, subangular blocky 
structure. 

30 to 48 inches +, mottled gray, strong-brown, and red, very 
firm clay with moderate, blocky structure. 

Cultivated areas of this soil have a light grayish-brown 
surface layer. The sandier upper part of the solum ranges 
from 12 to 18 inches in thickness. The 15- to 30-inch 
layer ranges from sandy clay loam to heavy sandy clay. 
It is yellow to yellowish brown with gray and red inter- 
mingled in the lower part. 

This soil is very strongly acid, is low to moderate in 
natural fertility, and contains little organic matter. The 
surface soil is generally in good tilth, and the root zone is 
favorable. Water enters and moves through the soil at 
a moderate rate. During wet periods, however, the 
water table is high. With good management, this soil is 
suited to cultivation, though some drainage is needed. 
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It is well suited to pasture and to pine trees. (Capability 
unit [Tw-2; woodland suitability group 2) 

Dunbar fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes (DmB).— 
Although it is on stronger slopes, this soil is similar to 
Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. Because 
the slopes are short and near drainageways, drainage is 
better on this gently sloping soil and a high water table 
during wet periods is less likely. In cultivated areas 
erosion is a slight hazard. 

This soil is moderate in available water capacity, low 
to moderate in natural fertility, and low in organic matter. 
Water enters and moves through the soil at a moderate 
rate. The root zone is favorable. This is a productive 
soil that is suitable for many uses. Most of the acreage 
is wooded, however, and is well suited to this use. (Capa- 
bility unit Ife-3; woodland suitability group 2) 


Eulonia Series 


In the Eulonia series are moderately well drained soils 
on slopes of 0 to 5 percent. These soils have a dark-gray 
to dark grayish-brown loamy fine sand surface layer. 
Their subsoil is yellow to yellowish brown and ranges 
from sandy clay loam to sandy clay. Mottled red and 
gray sandy clay is at a depth of about 25 inches. These 
soils are low to moderate in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are very strongly acid. 

The Eulonia soils occur with the Dunbar and Klej soils. 
They are better drained than Dunbar soils and have more 
distinct horizons and are finer textured throughout than 
the Klej soils. 

Tn this county Eulonia soils are in the southeastern part. 
Their total acreage is small. The native vegetation con- 
sists mostly of mixed stands of pine, oak, and sweetgum 
with on understory of waxmyrtle, gallberry, and wire- 
grass. Most of the acreage is woodland, a large part of 
which is in small, remote areas, and is owned by large 
companies. 

Eulonia loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (EtA).— 
This moderately well drained soil is on knolls on the lower 
Coastal Plain. <A brief profile description follows. 

0 to 6 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy fine sand. 

6 to 18 inches, yellow, friable fine sandy loam. 

18 to 48 inches +, mottled yellow, red, and pale-yellow, friable 
sandy clay with subangular blocky structure. Mottles 
below a depth of 23 inches are light gray, red, and brownish 
yellow. 

The sandier upper part ranges from 6 to 18 inches in 
thickness. Areas under cultivation normally have a 
gray plow layer. The 18- to 48-inch layer ranges from 
yellow to light gray and is mottled with pale yellow, 
brownish yellow, and red. The texture ranges from light 
sandy clay loam in the upper part to clay in the lower. 
The mottled sandy clay or clay occurs at a depth of about 
23 inches. In piece there are a few pebbles (iron con- 
cretions) on and in the soil. 

This soil is very strongly acid, is low to moderate in 
natural fertility, and contains little organic matter. 
Surface runoff is slow, and permeability is moderately 
slow. The available water capacity is moderately high. 
Tilth generally is good, and the root zone is favorable. 

This soil is well suited to cultivated crops and to pine 
trees. Most of the acreage is in pine because the soil is 
in small areas that are surrounded by low-lying, poorly 
drained soils that are suitable for cultivation only if they 


are drained. (Capability unit IIlw-8; woodland suit- 
ability group 3) 

Eulonia loamy fine sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (EtB).— 
This soil is in the southeastern part of the county, on 
smell knolls and short slopes near drainageways. The 
surface soil is predominantly dark grayish-brown loamy 
fine sand and is underlain by mottled yellow, red, and 
pale-yellow, friable sandy clay. 

This soil is very strongly acid. The available water 
capacity is moderate, permeability is moderately slow, 
and runoff is slow. This soil is low to moderate in natural 
fertility and contains little organic matter. Tilth gen- 
erally is good, and the root zone is favorable. 

Most of this soil is in woods. A small acreage is in 
corn, vegetables, and improved pasture, If the soil on 
long slopes is cultivated, erosion is a slight hazard. 
(Capability unit Tle~3; woodland suitability group 3) 


Gilead Series 


The Gilead series consists of well-drained and some- 
what excessively drained soils on slopes of 2 to 30 percent. 
Uneroded areas typically have a very dark grayish-brown 
loamy sand surface layer and a firm, brownish-yellow or 
yellow sandy clay loam to sandy clay subsoil. Quartz 
grains are common on the surface and throughout the 
profile. Also on the surface in many places are small, 
rounded concretions of iron. These soils are moderately 
low in natural fertility, contain little organic matter, and 
are very strongly acid. 

The Gilead soils occur with the Lakeland, Sawyer, 
Norfolk, and Tifton soils. They are generally bordered 
on the lower side by Plummer, Rains, and other more 
poorly drained soils. Gilead soils have a finer textured 
subsoil than Lakeland and Norfolk soils and are not so 
well drained. They are not so fine textured in the sub- 
soil as Sawyer soils. They lack the numerous iron con- 
eretions common in the Tifton soils. 

Most of the Gilead soils in this county are in the north- 
western part, but a considerable acreage is scattered 
throughout the county. The native vegetation is chiefly 
longleaf pine, sweetgum, and some scrub oak, and the 
understory is waxmyrtle and wiregrass. These soils are 
fairly well suited to most of the common crops grown in 
the county, but most of the acreage is wooded. 

All the Gilead soils in this county are mapped in un- 
differentiated units with the Lakeland and Sawyer soils. 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes (GCB).—These soils are in the northwestern part 
of the county, on side slopes and at the end of low ridges. 
They are so intermingled that it is not practical to map 
them separately. 

Drainage is good and somewhat excessive in the Gilead 
soils, is excessive in Lakeland soils, and is moderately 
good in Sawyer soils. Some areas have small seep spots. 
The surface layer of the Gilead soils is similar to that of 
the Sawyer soils, but the subsoil is somewhat coarser 
textured and more compact and is underlain by coarser 
textured material, The Lakeland soils are sandy 
throughout. 

The Gilead soils amount to about 45 percent of the 
acreage; Lakeland soils, 25 percent; Sawyer soils, 20 
percent; and minor included soils, 10 percent. 
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Profile description of a Gilead soil— 


0 to 3 inches, very dark grayish-brown, loose loamy sand. 

3 to 15 inches, light yellowish-brown, loose loamy sand, 

15 to 37 inches, dark yellowish-brown, firm sandy clay that is 
mottled with gray and red below a depth of 23 inches. 

37 to 60 inches +, mottled red, light-gray, and brownish- 
yellow sandy clay with moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure. 

Cultivated areas of Gilead soils commonly have a 
grayish-brown plow layer. The surface layer is loamy 
sand in most places but ranges from loamy sand to sand. 
A few irregularly shaped concretions of iron are scattered 
on the surface and in the sandy part of the profile. The 
sandy surface layer ranges from about 9 to 26 inches in 
thickness. The subsoil ranges from yellowish brown to 
dark yellowish brown in color. 

Profile description of a Lakeland soil— 

0 to 3 inches, dark-gray, loose sand. 

3 to 54 inches +-, brownish-yellow, loose sand. 

Areas under cultivation have a gray plow layer. Jine- 
textured material occurs at a depth ranging from about 
42 inches to several fect. The average depth to the sea- 
sonally high water table is 4 feet. In some areas the 
sand is yellow at a depth below 3 inches. 

Profile description of a Sawyer soil— 

0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

4 to 10 inches, light olive-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

10 to 28 inches, firm to very firm sandy clay reticulately mottled 
with yellowish brown and light yellowish brown; pockets of 
clay; moderate, subangular blocky structure. 

28 to 40 inches +, clay reticulately mottled with yellowish 
brown, light yellowish brown, and pale olive; moderate, 
medium, blocky structure. 

In most places the surface layer is dark grayish brown, 
but in some places it is dark gray. It ranges from loamy 
sand to sand. The upper 3 to 8 inches of the subsoil 
generally is free of mottles and, in places, is sandy clay 
loam. The lower subsoil is predominantly sandy clay 
or clay. 

Included with the Sawyer soil are areas that have a 
discontinuous layer of yellowish-red, mottled clay under 
the thin sandy surface layer. 

The surface Inyer of Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer 
soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, ranges from sandy loam to 
sand. The soils are strongly acid and very strongly acid, 
are low in natural fertility, and contain little organic 
matter. Tilth is generally good. 

The Gilead and Sawyer soils have moderate permea- 
bility. The depth of the root zone is moderate to mod- 
erately thin, and the available water capacity is 
moderately low. ‘These soils are fairly well suited to most 
of the crops grown in the county but are susceptible to 
erosion. The Lakeland soil has a deep root zone, is 
rapidly permeable, and has a low available water capacity. 
Tilth is good when the moisture content is favorable. 
Although the Lakeland soil is droughty, it is fairly well 
. suited to the crops commonly grown in the county. 
(Capability unit Ile-4; woodland suitability group 3) 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded (GCB2).—The slopes of these soils are 
shorter than those of Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, and the surface layer is 1 to 3 inches 
thinner. 

All the acreage has been cultivated. The soils can be 
used for the same crops as Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer 


soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, but they require more intensive 
management. Their productivity is limited by past ero- 
sion, by a thin root zone, and by a moderately low avail- 
able water capacity. (Capability unit ITTe-4; woodland 
suitability group 3) 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes (GCC).—These soils are on short slopes adjacent 
to streams. They are spotted with small areas of exces- 
sively drained sand that is several feet thick. They have 
stronger slopes than Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, and generally are 1 to 3 inches thinner 
in the surface layer. The slopes are strong enough to 
oe a moderate to severe erosion hazard in cultivated 
fields. 

These soils are limited in productivity and in their 
suitability for crops by their erosion hazard, their thin 
root zone, and their moderately low available water capac- 
ity. (Capability unit [[Ie-4; woodland suitability group 


Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded (GCC2).—The surface layer of these soils 
ranges from sandy loam to sand. It is generally 4 to 8 
inches thick and is somewhat finer textured than that of 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
The soils are spotted with small areas of excessively 
drained sand that is several feet thick. Some areas are 
severely eroded, and exposed in these areas is mottled 
yellow and yellowish-red material that was formerly sub- 
soil, Although these soils have been cultivated, much of 
their acreage has reverted to permanent pasture or to 
pine. 

Runoff is rapid, and the erosion hazard is severe. 
These soils are poorly suited to cultivation, but they’ 
can be cultivated occasionally if they are intensively 
managed. (Capability unit [Ve-4; woodland suitability 
group 3) 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes (GCD).—The surface layer of these soils is mainly 
loamy sand, 8 to 12 inches thick, but it ranges from sandy 
loam to sand. The subsoil is sandy clay to clay and is 
commonly mottled below 14 inches. These soils are 
spotted with many small areas of excessively drained sand 
that is several feet thick. A few eroded areas are in- 
cluded, and in these, mottled material that formerly was 
subsoil is exposed. 

Because they are sloping and their subsoil is variable, 
these soils are difficult to cultivate. Most of their acre- 
age is in pine. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland suit- 
ability group 3) 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded (GCD2).—In much of the acreage the sur- 
face layer of these soils is sandy loam, 4 to 6 inches thick, 
but the texture ranges from sandy loam to sand. The 
subsoil is sandy clay or clay and is commonly mottled at 
about 10 inches from the surface. Gullies and severely 
eroded areas are common, and in these areas the clayey 
subsoil is exposed. The soils are spotted with small areas 
of excessively drained sand that is several feet thick. 

Because of the strong slopes, the severe erosion hazard, 
and the variable characteristics, these soils are not suited 
to cultivation. Most of their acreage is in pme. (Capa- 
bility unit VIe-2; woodland suitability group 3) 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 12 to 17 percent 
slopes, eroded (GCE2).—These soils are in the north- 
western part of the county on sharp breaks along Goose 
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Creek and the Altamaha River. The total acreage is 
small. The surface layer is generally sandy loam, 4 to 6 
inches thick, but it ranges from sandy loam to sand. The 
subsoil is sandy clay to clay and is mottled at about 10 
inches from the surface. These soils are spotted with 
small areas of excessively drained sand that is several feet 
thick. The subsoil is exposed in a few shallow gullies and 
in an occasional deep one. 

These soils are not suited to cultivation and are only 
fair for pasture. They are mainly in mixed stands of 
pines and hardwoods. (Capability unit VITe-2; woodland 
suitability group 3) 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 17 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded (GCF2).—These soils occur only on the 
bluffs that border the Altamaha River. Their acreage is 
small. The surface layer is generally sandy loam, 4 to 6 
inches thick, but it ranges from sandy loam to sand. The 
subsoil is sandy clay to clay mottled at about 10 inches 
from the surface. Spottmg these soils are small areas of 
excessively drained sand that extends to a depth of several 
feet. A few shallow gullies and an occasional deep one 
are present, and in these the subsoil is exposed. 

Because of the steep slopes and a very severe erosion 
hazard, these soils are not suited to cultivation. Their 
vegetation is mainly mixed stands of pines and hardwoods. 
(Capability unit VITe-2; woodland suitability group 3) 


Goldsboro Series 


In the Goldsboro series are moderately well drained 
soils that have developed in thick beds of sandy loam and 
sandy clay loam. Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. The 
surface soil is loamy sand. Jt ranges from very dark gray 
to very dark grayish brown in undisturbed areas and is 
dark grayish brown in recently cultivated areas. The 
subsoil is sandy clay loam and ranges from brownish 
yellow to yellowish brown. In places a few small, rounded 
concretions of iron are on and in the soil. These soils are 
low in natural fertility, contain little organic matter, and 
are very strongly acid. 

The Goldsboro soils occur with the Irvington, Norfolk, 
and Lynchburg soils. They lack the many iron con- 
ceretions and the hardpan of the Irvington soils, Although 
they closely resemble the Norfolk soils, the Goldsboro 
soils are less well drained. They have a browner subsoil 
than the Lynchburg soils and are better drained. 

Goldsboro soils are scattered throughout the county but 
are mainly in the western half. Their native vegetation 
is chiefly longleaf and slash pines, and scattered oak, 
gallberry, waxmyrtle, and wiregrass. Most of the acreage 
is cultivated, mainly to corn, tobacco, cotton, and peanuts. 
These soils are among the best in the county for cultiva- 
tion. During wet periods, however, drainage is required 
to prevent loss of crops. 

Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (GnA).—This is a moderately well drained soil 
on level uplands. <A brief profile description follows. 

0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand. 

8 to 20 inches, pale-yellow to brownish-yellow, very friable 
loamy sand. 

20 to 36 inches, brownish-yellow, friable sandy clay loam 
that is mottled with strong brown below a depth of 24 
inches; moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure. 

36 to 48 inches +, mottled light-gray, yellowish-brown, and 


red, friable sandy clay with moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure. 


The combined thickness of the first two layers ranges 
from about 17 to 30 inches. The subsoil ranges from 
yellowish-brown to pale-yellow sandy clay loam. <A few 
small areas of fine sand are included with this soil in an 
area south of McKinnon. Mottling occurs at a depth 
of 24 to 28 inches. 

This soil is very strongly acid and is high in available 
water capacity. Infiltration and permeability are 
moderate. The water table fluctuates and is highest 
early in spring and lowest in fall. Natural fertility and 
the content of organic matter are low. Tilth is generally 
good, and the root zone is favorable. Little runoff occurs. 

A large acreage of this soil is in cultivated crops, 
mainly tobacco, corn, peanuts, and permanent pasture. 
This soil responds well to management, but some drainage 
is needed during wet periods. (Capability unit [lw-2; 
woodland suitability group 2) 

Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes (GnB).—The loamy sand surface layer of this soil 
is 18 to 30 inches thick. Surface drainage is better than 
on Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. The total acreage, however, is much less, 

Under intensive cultivation this soil is subject to 
erosion. Surface runoff is medium. Most crops grown 
in the county are suited. (Capability unit TIe-8; wood- 
land suitability group 2) 


Grady Series 


In the Grady series are poorly drained soils in small, 
round, ponded areas. These soils formed in beds of 
sandy clay and clay. They have a black loam surface 
soil and a predominantly gray subsoil. The texture of 
the subsoil ranges from sandy clay loam to clay. These 
soils are low in natural fertility, moderately high in 
organic matter, and extremely acid to very strongly acid. 

The Grady soils occur with the Tifton, Norfolk, 
Goldsboro, Irvington, and Lynchburg soils. They are 
more poorly drained than those soils and lack their 
yellow or yellowish-brown subsoil. They occupy positions 
similar to those of the Rains soils but have a finer textured 
subsoil. 

The Grady soils in this county are mostly in the 
southwestern part, but small areas are scattered 
throughout. When well managed they are well suited 
to pine trees. They have a high water table and are 
generally too wet for cultivation unless they are drained. 
The native vegetation is slash pine, blackgum, cypress, 
and an understory of swamp holly and water-tolerant 
grasses. Most of the acreage is in trees. 

Grady loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Gad).—This is a 
poorly drained soil in small, circular, ponded areas. A 
brief profile description follows. 

0 to 5 inches, black, friable loam. 

5 to 13 inches, dark-gray to gray, friable sandy loam to sandy 
clay loam with weak, subangular blocky structure. 

13 to 44 inches +, gray, firm to very firm clay with blocky 
structure. 

The surface layer ranges from 4 to 8 inches in thickness. 
Tt is predominantly black, though in a few small areas it 
is very dark gray. The subsoil ranges from sandy clay 
loam to clay and is predominantly gray with few, fine, 
faint mottles below a depth of 23 inches. Included with 
this soil, on the outer rim of some depressions, are small 
areas of Rains loamy sand, thick surface. 
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Grady loam is very strongly acid or extremely acid, is 
low in natural fertility, and has a moderately high content 
of organic matter in the surface layer. Tilth is generally 
good. The soil has a favorable root zone and high avail- 
able water capacity. Infiltration and permeability are 
moderately slow, and the water table is high. Most of 
this soil is in mixed forest, though a few small areas have 
been drained and are cultivated. In most areas removal 
of the surface water is necessary if pine trees are to re- 
produce satisfactorily. Adequately drained areas are 
suited to pasture plants and other crops. (Capability 
unit IIlw-2; woodland suitability group 4) 


Irvington Series 


In the Irvington series are moderately well drained soils 
that have developed in beds of sandy loam and sandy clay 
loam. Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. The surface 
layer of these soils is loamy sand that is gray to very dark 
grayish brown in the upper part and pale brown to yellow- 
ish brown in the lower. A hardpan layer, or fragipan, of 
predominantly yellowish-brown sandy clay loam _ has 
formed locally at a depth of about 25 inches. This layer 
consists of iron crusts or of stratified and compact sand 
that is cemented with iron. Rounded concretions of iron 
that average about 1% inches in diameter are on and in 
these soils. The soils are low in natural fertility, contain 
little organic matter, and are very strongly acid. 

Irvington soils occur with the Tifton, Goldsboro, and 
Lynchburg soils but differ from them by having a well- 
defined hardpan. Irvington soils closely resemble the 
Tifton soils but are not so well drained. They are better 
drained than the Lynchburg soils and contain more iron 
concretions throughout the profile than the Goldsboro 
and the Lynchburg soils. 

Irvington soils are scattered throughout this county, 
but they are mainly in the western half. Their native 
vegetation is chiefly longleaf pine, a thick mat of wire- 
grass, and scattered oak, waxmyrtle, and gallberry. 
These soils are well suited to cultivated crops, pasture, and 
pine trees. Most of their acreage is cultivated. 

Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (IhA).—This is a moderately well drained soil on 
level or nearly level uplands. A brief profile description 
follows. 

0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand with 
many iron concretions. 

5 to 25 inches, pale-brown to yellowish-brown loamy sand with 
a few iron concretions. 

25 to 31 inches, mottled yellowish-brown, brownish-yellow, and 
strong-brown, friable sandy clay loam with weak, subangular 
blocky structure; many weakly cemented coneretions of iron. 

31 to 46 inches ++, mottled yellowish-brown, pale-brown, and 
yellowish-red, friable sandy elay loam with weak, subangular 
blocky structure, 

The surface layer of this soil is very dark grayish brown 
in wooded areas and is generally gray or grayish brown in 
cultivated areas. The loamy sand extends to a depth that 
ranges from 18 to 30 inches but is about 25 inches in most 


places. The subsoil generally is yellowish-brown sandy 
clay loam. The depth to mottling ranges from 22 to 28 
inches. 


This soil is very strongly acid, is low in natural fertility, 
and contains little organic matter. It is high in available 
water capacity and is moderate in infiltration and permea- 
bility. A fluctuating water table is highest in spring and 


lowest in fall. This soil has a favorable root zone and is 
generally in good tilth. Most of the acreage is cultivated. 
The principal crops are tobacco, corn, peanuts, and pérma- 
nent pasture. Some drainage is needed to prevent loss of 
crops in wet periods. Response to management is good. 
(Capability unit IIw-2; woodland suitability group 2) 

Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes (1hB).—The loamy sand surface layer of this soil is 
18 to 30 inches thick and is underlain by mottled yellowish- 
brown, brownish-yellow, and strong-brown sandy clay 
loam. Surface drainage is better than that in Irvington 
loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. The 
total acreage is small. 

This soil is subject to erosion if it is cultivated inten- 
sively. Most crops grown in this county are suited. 
(Capability unit Ile~3; woodland suitability group 2) 


Klej Series 


The Klej, series is made up of moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils that formed in thick 
beds of acid marine sand. Slopes range from 0 to 2 per- 
cent. The surface layer of gray to dark grayish-brown 
sand is underlain by mottled pale-yellow, yellowish-brown, 
and gray sand. ‘The sand, in turn, is underlain by finer 
textured material, generally at a depth of 32 inches or 
more. ‘These soils are low in natural fertility, contain 
oe organic matter, and are strongly acid to very strongly 
acid. 

The Klej soils generally are near the Plummer, Lake- 
land, Blanton, and Onasoils. ej soils are slightly higher 
and are better drained than the Plummer soils. They 
are more poorly drained than the Lakeland soils. They 
have more color throughout the profile than Blanton soils 
but lack the layer stained by organic matter that is in the 
Ona soils. 

The Klej soils are widely distributed throughout the 
county. Their native vegetation is mainly slash and 
longleaf pines with an understory of gallberry, waxmyrtle, 
and a few scattered saw-palmettos. Wiregrass covers 
the surface. These soils are suited to most crops com- 
monly grown in the county, but most of their acreage is 
wooded. Because the water table is high, drainage is 
needed if these soils are cultivated. 

Klej sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes (KiA).—This 
is a moderately well drained and somewhat poorly drained 
soil on low, level ridges. A brief profile description 
follows. 

0 to 10 inches, dark grayish-brown, loose sand. 

10 to 32 inches, mottled pale-yellow, yellowish-brown, and gray, 
loose sand. 

32 to 54 inches +, mottled light yellowish-brown, red, light- 
gray, and yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay loam with 
subangular blocky structure. 

Cultivated areas of this soil have a gray plow layer. 
This layer is predominantly sand, but small areas of fine 
sand are included. Below 10 inches is pale-yellow to 
yellowish-brown sand that is mottled with gray or white. 
In most places mottled sandy loam or sandy clay loam. 
begins at a depth ranging from 30 to 42 inches. At this 
depth a few soft concretions of iron oceur in most places. 

This soil is very strongly acid and is low in natural 
fertility and in organic matter. Runoff is slow, and 
infiltration and permeability are rapid. The soil is 
generally in good tilth and has a favorable root zone. 
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Because the water table fluctuates, however, the soil is 
wet during rainy periods and is slightly droughty during 
extended dry periods. Some drainage is needed during 
wet periods to prevent damage to crops. The soil is 
mostly in pine trees and is well suited to that use, but a 
sizable acreage is cultivated. The principal crops are 
tobacco, corn, and permanent pasture. (Capability unit 
IlIw-1; woodland suitability group 8) ; ; 

Klej sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (KhA).—This soil 
contains less of the fine-textured material than Wej 
sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. The sand extends 
to a depth of generally more than 42 inches and is under- 
lain by mottled sandy loam or sandy clay loam. In 
higher areas this soil is similar to the Lakeland soils, 
but in less well-drained areas it is similar to the Ona 
soils. Included in mapped areas are a few small areas of 
fine sand. : 

This soil is low in natural fertility and in organic 
matter. Surface runoff is very slow, and permeability 
is rapid. The soil has a thick root zone and is generally 
in good tilth. It is easily cultivated but is somewhat wet 
late in winter and in spring because the water table is 
high. The water table falls sharply late in spring, and 
the soil is droughty in summer. This soil is mostly in 
pine trees and is well suited to that use, but some areas 
are cultivated or arein permanent pasture. The principal 
crops are tobacco and corn. For best results cultivated 
areas need to be drained. (Capability unit IIw-1; 
woodland suitability group 8) 


Lakeland Series 


The Lakeland series consists of somewhat excessively 
drained or excessively drained sands on slopes of 0 to 12 
percent. These soils have formed in thick or moderately 
thick beds of sand that, in many places, overlie finer 
textured sediments. The surface layer of Lakeland 
soils is commonly thin, dark-gray sand that is underlain 
by yellow to brownish-yellow sand. The depth to finer 
textured material ranges from about 30 inches to several 
feet. These soils are strongly acid and are low to very 
low in content of organic matter and in natural fertility, 

The Lakeland soils occur with the Norfolk, Tifton, 
Klej, and Gilead soils. Lakeland soils are similar to the 
Norfolk soils in color but are sandier and are excessively 
drained instead of well drained. They are also sandier 
than the Tifton soils and lack the pebbles that are common 
in those soils. Lakeland soils are higher and are better 
drained than the Klej soils. They adjoin, and are some- 
times intermingled with, the Gilead soils on slopes and 
breaks near drainageways. They are better drained than 
the Gilead soils and are not so fine textured. 

Lakeland soils are scattered throughout this county, 
but their largest acreage is north of Jesup. The native 
vegetation is chiefly turkey and bluejack oaks and scat- 
tered longleaf pine. The understory consists of scattered 
shrubs and of wiregrass. Most of the acreage is in woods, 
but some is.in crops and pasture. Especially where 
Lakeland soils formed in areas of deep sand, they are 
droughty and, consequently, are of limited suitability 
for cultivation, 

Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes (LpB).—This is an 
excessively drained soil on level ridges. A brief profile 
description follows. 


0 to 3 inches, dark-gray, loose sand. 
3 to 54 inches +, brownish-yellow, loose sand; single-grain 
structure; light-gray mottles below 36 inches. 

Cultivated areas have a gray plow layer. The sand 
ranges from 42 inches to several feet in thickness and is 
underlain by finer textured material. The average depth 
to the seasonally high water table is about 4 feet, but in 
some places it is deeper and in a few places is within 3 
feet of the surface. ‘I'he 3- to 54-inch layer is commonly 
brownish yellow, but where this soil grades toward the 
Blanton soils, small areas are somewhat lighter in color. 

This soil is strongly acid, is low to very low in natural 
fertility, and contams very little organic matter. Runoff 
is slow because infiltration and permeability are rapid. 
The available water capacity is low. Tuilth is good when 
the moisture content is favorable. This soil has a deep 
root zone. It is droughty and is, therefore, not suited to 
many kinds of crops. Pine trees grow well. (Capa- 
bility unit [Vs—-1; woodland suitability group 6) 

Lakeland sand, 5 te 8 percent slopes (LpC).—The 
stronger slopes of this soil distinguish it from Lakeland 
sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. The two soils, however, are 
similar in color and texture. This more sloping soil is 
near streams and drainageways. It is droughty and, if 
cleared, is susceptible to erosion. 

If this soil is intensively managed, it is fair for permanent 
pasture and can be cultivated occasionally. Hazards 
are many, however, and yields are generally low. Pine 
trees grow well. (Capability unit IVs-1; woodland 
suitability group 6) 

Lakeland sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes (LpD).—This soil 
is more strongly sloping than Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 per- 
cent slopes, but it is similar to that soil in color and 
texture. It is on short slopes near streams and drainage- 
ways. The soil is droughty and is not suited to cultivated 
crops. <A few areas are in permanent pasture, which grows 
fairly well, but most of the acreage is in woods. (Capa- 
bility unit VIs—2; woodland suitability group 6) 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(LwB).—The surface layer of this soil is dark-gray coarse 
sand about 3 inches thick. Beneath this layer is 6 feet 
or more of yellow to yellowish-brown coarse sand. 

This soil is strongly acid, is very low in natural fertility, 
and contains little organic matter. Because the soil 
consists of loose coarse sand, it is very rapidly permeable 
and, therefore, extremely droughty. Most of the acreage 
is in oak and scattered longleaf pine. Some areas are 
being cleared and planted to pine trees. (Capability 
unit VIs-2; woodland suitability group 6) 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
(LwC).—This soil. is similar to Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 
percent slopes, in color. It is on the sides of sand ridges. 

The soil is strongly acid, is very low in natural fertility, 
and contains very little organie matter. It is extremely 
droughty, for infiltration and permeability are very rapid. 
Most of the acreage is in scrub oak, but a few areas are 
being cleared and planted to pine trees. (Capability unit 
VIIs~1; woodland suitability group 6) 

Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes (LAA).— 
This soil is predominantly sand in texture, but a few areas 
of fine sand are included. Although the surface layer is 
commonly dark gray, it is somewhat darker in some wooded 
areas. In cultivated areas the plow layer is gray. The 
underlying sand is yellow to yellowish brown. The depth 
of sand over finer textured sediments generally ranges 
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from 30 to 42 inches. In a few small areas the sand is 
44 inches thick. 

This soil is strongly acid, low in natural fertility, and 
low in organic-matter content. Runoff is slow, and in- 
filtration and permeability are rapid. The available 
water capacity is low. This soil, therefore, tends to be 
droughty, especially during dry periods. It has a favor- 
able root zone, however, and is generally in good tilth. 

Because this soil has finer textured material at a depth 
of 30 to 36 inches than Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes, it is better suited to cultivated crops and pasture. 
The crops commonly grown are corn, cotton, peanuts, 
and permanent pasture. Most of the acreage of this soil 
is in pine trees and is well suited to that use. (Capability 
unit [TIs-1; woodland suitability group 5) 

Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes (LAB).— 
The surface layer of this soil is predominantly sand, but 
a few small areas of fine sand are included. In undis- 
turbed areas the surface layer is dark gray, and in culti- 
vated areas the plow layer is lighter colored. The under- 
lying sand ranges from yellow to yellowish brown. The 
depth of sand over finer textured sediments ranges from 
30 to 42 inches. 

Because finer textured sediments generally occur at a 
depth of about 34 inches, this soil is less droughty and 
more productive than Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent 
slopes. It is mostly in pine trees and is well suited to 
that use, but some areas are in cultivated crops and per- 
manent pasture. Corn, cotton, and peanuts are com- 
monly grown, and Coastal bermudagrass is the main 
pasture plant. (Capability unit ITIs-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 5) 


Lakewood Series 


In the Lakewood series are excessively drained, sandy 
soils on slopes of 5 to 8 percent. A thin layer of loose 
leaves and twigs covers the surface, and in most places 
lichens are scattered about. The surface layer is dark- 
gray to gray coarse sand, generally Jess than 4 inches 
thick. It is underlain abruptly by white coarse sand that 
extends to a depth of 20 to 30 inches and is underlain, in 
turn, by 3 inches or less of strong-brown coarse sand. 
Next in the profile is brownish-yellow coarse sand that 
extends to a depth of several feet. Lakewood soils are 
very low in natural fertility, contain little organic matter, 
and are strongly acid to very strongly acid. 

Lakewood soils occur with the Lakeland and Leon soils. 
To a depth of 30 inches, Lakewood soils are much lighter 
colored than the Lakeland soils. They are higher and 
better drained than the Leon soils. Lakewood soils are 
adjacent to the Plummer and Rutlege soils, which are 
poorly drained and very poorly drained. 

In this county Lakewood soils are in small areas on the 
sand ridges south of Screven and east of the Little Satilla 
River. Their native vegetation consists mostly of a very 
thick stand of scrub oak, scrub live oak, and staggerbush, 
but there are a few longleaf pines. All of the acreage is 
wooded. Because these soils are extremely droughty, they 
are not suitable for producing crops commercially. 

Lakewood coarse sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes (LBC).— 
This is an excessively drained soil on high ridges. A brief 
profile description follows. 


0 to 2 inches, gray, loose coarse sand. 

2 to 22 inches, white, loose coarse sand. 

22 to 54 inches +, brownish-yellow, loose coarse sand splotched 
with dark brown. 

In some places the thin, gray surface layer is absent 
and the white coarse sand is exposed. This white coarse 
sand is generally about 20 inches thick, but it ranges from 
18 to 30 inches in thickness. Many parts of the profile 
are eplenched with isolated patches of dark-brown coarse 
sand, 

This soil is very low in natural fertility, contains little 
organic matter, and is strongly acid or very strongly acid. 
Surface runoff is slow, and internal drainage and perme- 
ability are very rapid. Although its root zone is thick, 
this soil is extremely droughty and is not suited to culti- 
vation. Many areas are im poor stands of trees. Included 
with the soil are a few small areas that have slopes of less 
than 5 percent. (Capability unit VIIs-1; woodland 
suitability group 6) 


Leon Series 


The Leon series is made up of somewhat poorly drained 
and poorly drained soils that have an organic hardpan. 
These soils have developed in moderately thick beds of 
sand that have a high, fluctuating water table. Slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent. The surface layer is sand 
ranging from very dark gray to peppery white. Gener- 
ally, this layer is about 8 inches thick. It is underlain 
by a white, highly leached, sandy layer that is 9 to 20 
inches thick and is abruptly underlain by a dark-brown 
organic pan. The pan is generally underlain by grayish- 
brown sand. These soils are very low in organic matter, 
are low in natural fertility, and are very strongly acid. 

The Leon soils occur with the Ona, Rutlege, Plummer, 
and St. Johns soils. The highly leached layer and the 
definite hardpan of the Leon soils are absent in Ona, 
Rutlege, and Plummer soils. Leon soils are better drained 
than the St. Johns soils and lack the black surface layer 
of those soils. 

Leon soils are extensive in this county. The largest 
areas are south and southeast of Jesup, but small areas 
are scattered throughout most of the county. These soils 
are not suited to cultivated crops, because their root zone 
is shallow over the hardpan. The dense understory of 
the native vegetation is chlorotic saw-palmetto and scat- 
tered gallberry, waxmyrtle, and runner oak. The over- 
story consists chiefly of longleaf pine, but there are a few 
slash and pond pines in low places. 

Leon sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (LrA).—This is a 
somewhat poorly drained or poorly drained, sandy soil on 
level ridges. A brief profile description follows. 

0 to 3 inches, dark-gray, loose sand. 

3 to 16 inches, white, loose sand. 

16 to 20 inches, very dark brown, firm, weakly cemented sand. 

20 to 40 inches +, grayish-brown, loose sand with mottles of 
dark brown and light brownish gray. 

The surface soil ranges from very dark gray to peppery 
white sand. It is underlain by a white, leached layer that 
lies abruptly on a dark-brown, cemented, organic hardpan. 

This soil is low in natural fertility, contains little organic 
matter, and is very strongly acid. Infiltration and perme- 
ability are rapid in the surface layer, but because the 
hardpan is slowly permeable, water stands on the surface, 
especially in low spots, after heavy rains. In dry periods 
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the water table is held down by the pan, and this soil is 
then droughty. The available water capacity depends 
on the height of the water table, which fluctuates con- 
siderably. This soil responds slowly to normal manage- 
ment practices and.is limited in its suitability to crops. 
The root zone is thin because of the organic hardpan, but 
tilth is generally fair. Little or no water runs off. 

Only a smali acrenge of this soil is in cultivation. 
Almost all of it is in pine trees. (Capability unit Vw~4; 
woodland suitability group 8) 


Lynchburg Series 


In the Lynchburg series are somewhat poorly drained 
soils that formed in moderately sandy deposits of the 
Coastal Plain. Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. The 
surface layer is gray to very dark grayish-brown loamy 
sind. The sandy clay loam subsoil is mottled light 
yellowish brown, light gray, and yellowish brown, and is 
splotched with red. These soils are low in natural fer- 
tility, contain little organic matter, and are very strongly 
acid. 

The Lynchburg soils occur with the Goldsboro, Irving- 
ton, Klej, Plummer, and Rains soils. They are more 
poorly drained than the Goldsboro and Irvington soils 
and have a grayer subsoil. They are finer textured than 
the Klej soils. Lynchburg soils are higher and better 
drained than the Plummer and Rains soils. 

The Lynchburg soils occur widely in the western half 
of this county, mainly northwest of Screven and near 
Madray Springs. Although they are suited to many 
kinds of crops, these soils are wet and should be drained 
if they are planted to cultivated crops. The native vege- 
tation is chiefly slash and longleaf pines and a rather thick 
understory of gallberry, waxmyrtle, saw-palmetto, and 
wiregrass. 

Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes (LzA).—This is a somewhat poorly drained soil 
that borders more poorly drained soils. A brief profile 
description follows. 

0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy 

9 Ha 00 inches, light yellowish-brown, very friable loamy sand 
splotched with yellowish brown and strong brown. 

20 to 28 inches, mottled light yellowish-brown and light-gray, 
friable sandy loam with granular structure. 

28 to 42 inches -+, mottled light-gray, yellowish-brown, and 
red sandy clay loam with moderate, subangular blocky 
structure. 

The loamy sand surface lnyer ranges from gray to very 
dark grayish brown in color and from 18 to 30 inches in 
thickness. ‘The subsoil ranges from gray to strong brown 
and is splotched with red in the lower part. Its texture 
ranges from sandy loam to sandy clay loam. South of 
McKinnon, a few small areas of fine sand are included. 

This soil is very strongly acid and is low in natural 
fertility and organic matter. Infiltration and perme- 
ability are moderate, and the available water capacity is 
high. ‘Tilth is good. This soil responds well to manage- 
ment and is suited to many kinds of crops. It has a 
thick root zone and is well suited to intensive use. Run- 
off is slow, and some drainage is needed to prevent loss of 
crops during wet years. 

Most of this soil is cultivated, chiefly to tobacco, corn, 
and pasture. The rest is woodland and is well suited to 


that use. (Capability unit [Iw-2; woodland suitability 
group 2) 

Lynchburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (LvB).— 
This soil is similar to Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 
0 to 2 percent slopes. The loamy sand surface layer is 
generally about 14 inches thick, but it ranges from 10 to 
18 inches in thickness. The total acreage is small. 

This soil has a favorable root zone and is suited to many 
kinds of crops. Although runoff is slow, long slopes are 
susceptible to slight erosion if they are cultivated. Es- 
aacinilly in wet periods, drainage is needed for highest 
yields. The principal crops are tobacco, corn, and pas- 
ture. This soil is well suited as woodland, and about 
half of it is wooded. (Capability unit [le-3; woodland 
suitability group 2) 


Meggett Series 


In the Meggett series are poorly drained soils of the lower 
Coastal Plain. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. These 
soils have formed m moderately thin beds of clayey 
material that overlie marl. Meggett soils commonly have 
a very dark gray sandy loam surface layer. In most 
places their subsoil is sandy clay or clay. These soils are 
moderate in natural fertility, contain little organic matter, 
and are medium acid. 

The Meggett soils occur with the Bladen, Coxville, 
Weston, and Bayboro soils. Although they closely re- 
semble the Bladen and Coxville soils, the Meggett soils 
have an alkaline subsoil and overlie marl or other cal- 
careous material. The Bladen and Coxville soils are very 
strongly acid throughout. The Meggett soils lack the 
lenses of sand that are typical of the Weston soils. They 
are better drained than the Bayboro soils and, in most 
places, have a lighter colored surface layer. 

The Meggett soils in this county have a small total 
acreage. They are in the southeastern part of the county, 
in an area that is approximately 25 feet above sea level. 
The native vegetation is chiefly slash and longleaf pines, 
sweetgum, oak, maple, and wiregrass. All of the acreage 
is wooded. These soils are suited to pasture, but in most 
places they need to be drained if they are to produce 
good forage. 

Meggett soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) (MBA).—These 
are poorly drained soils on low flats. 

Profile description of Meggett sandy loam— 

0 to 8 inches, very dark gray to gray, very friable sandy loam. 
8 to 12 inches, dark-gray, friable sandy clay loam with faint 
mottles of light gray; weak, subangular blocky structure. 
12 to 54 inches +, mottled gray and olive, firm clay; mildly 
alkaline; many calcareous pebbles; angular blocky structure. 

The surface layer of these soils commonly is very dark 
gray sandy loam, but texture ranges from sandy loam to 
clay loam and color from very dark gray to black. The 
subsoil ranges from sandy clay loam to clay. The 
calcareous pebbles in the subsoil vary considerably in 
number and size and are missing in some areas. These 
pebbles generally are 22 to 24 inches from the surface, 
but the depth to the pebbles ranges from 18 to 28 inches. 
Soils with a clay surface layer are included. 

Meggett soils are medium acid, have moderate natural 
fertility, and normally are low in organic matter. Those 
that have a black surface layer, however, contain more 
organic matter. Surface runoff is slow, and permea- 
bility is moderately slow or slow. The available water 
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capacity is high. These soils have a favorable root 
zone and generally are in fair to good tilth. All of their 
acreage is in trees; yields of pine are good. Areas that 
are adequately drained and otherwise well managed could 
produce excellent permanent pasture. Only simple prac- 
tices of drainage are needed in some areas for best results. 
(Capability unit Vw-1; woodland suitability group 4) 


Norfolk Series 


The Norfolk series is made up of well-drained soils 
of the Coastal Plain upland. Slopes range from 0 to 5 
percent. These soils commonly have a grayish-brown 
loamy sand surface layer and a brownish-yellow to yellow 
sandy clay loam subsoil. The soils are low to moderate 
in natural fertility, contain little organic matter, and 
are very strongly acid. 

Norfolk soils occur with the Goldsboro, Tifton, Lake- 
land, and Gilead soils. They closely resemble the Golds- 
boro soils but are better drained. Norfolk soils have 
fewer concretions throughout the profile than the Tifton 
soils and are lighter colored and coarser textured in the 
subsoil. The Norfolk soils have a thicker root zone than 
the Gilead soils and are more friable in the subsoil. They 
are not so sandy as the Lakeland soils and have more 
distinct horizons. 

Norfolk soils occur throughout the county, but their 
largest acreage is in the northern half, The native 
vegetation is chiefly mixed pine, scattered oak, and many 
kinds of grasses. These soils respond well to good 
management. Most of their acreage is in cultivation. 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes (NfB).—This is a well-drained soil on upland. 
A brief profile description follows. 

0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown, loose loamy sand. 

6 to ae inches, pale-yellow to yellow, loose to very friable loamy 
sand, 

20 to 54 inches +, brownish-yellow, friable sandy clay loam 
with weak, subangular blocky structure; below 36 inches 
are light-gray and reddish-yellow mottles. 

Cultivated areas commonly have a gray surface layer. 
To a depth of 18 to 80 inches, this soil is predominantly 
loamy sand, but south of McKinnon a few small areas of 
loamy fine sand are included. In most places mottles 
are at a depth of about 36 inches, but in some places they 
are within 30 inches of the surface. A few small concre- 
tions of iron are on and in the soil in places. 

This soil is very strongly acid, low to moderate in 
natural fertility, and low in organic matter. Infiltration 
and permeability are moderate. Tilth is generally good, 
and the root zone is thick. The available water capacity 
is medium to low. Although this soil tends to be slightly 
droughty, it responds to management and is suited to 
most of the crops grown in the county. It is used ex- 
tensively for corn, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, and pasture. 
A few small areas are in pine trees, which is a good use 
for this soil. (Capability unit [/s-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 1) 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(NtA).—This soil is similar to Norfolk loamy sand, thick 
surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Natural fertility is low to moderate, and the supply of 
organic matter is low. Runoff is slow, and infiltration 
and permeability are moderate. The soil has a thick 
root zone, but the available water capacity is moderately 


low. Tilth is generally good. Although this soil tends 
to be slightly droughty, it responds to management and 
is suited to many kinds of crops. Most of the acreage is 
in cultivation. The principal crops are corn, cotton, 
peanuts, tobacco, and pasture. A few small areas are in 
pine trees, which are well suited to this soil. (Capability 
unit ITs-1; woodland suitability group 1) 

Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (NhA).— 
This soil is somewhat similar to Norfolk loamy sand, thick 
surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. The loamy sand surface 
layer ranges from 10 to 18 inches in thickness but is com- 
monly about 14 to 16 inches thick. The subsoil is olive- 
yellow to brownish-yellow sandy clay loam. Mottles 
occur at a depth of 30 to 38 inches. Small concretions 
of iron are scattered on the surface in many places and 
occur in lesser amounts throughout the profile. Included 
with this soil near Penholloway Creek are a few small 
areas that have a loamy fine sand surface layer. These 
included areas are mostly wooded. 

This soil has a thick root zone and is generally in good 
tilth. It is low to moderate in natural fertility and low 
in content of organic matter. Infiltration and permea- 
bility are moderate, and runoff is slow. The available water 
capacity is moderate. Most of this soil is cultivated and 
is used extensively for corn, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, and 
pasture. The few areas that are not cultivated or in 
pasture are in pine trees. (Capability unit I-2; woodland 
suitability group 1) 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (NhB).— 
This soil is on short slopes near drainageways. In culti- 
vated areas its loamy sand surface layer is gray. The 
surface layer ranges from 10 to 18 inches im thickness but 
generally is about 14 inches thick. In color and texture 
the subsoil is similar to that of Norfolk loamy sand, thick 
surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Unless this sloping soil is well managed, it 1s susceptible 
to moderate erosion. It is low to moderate in natural 
fertility and low in content of organic matter. The root 
zone is thick. Runoff is medium, and infiltration and 
permeability are moderate. The available water capacity 
is moderate. Most. of this soil is cultivated and is suited 
to most crops grown in the county. (Capability unit 
TIe-2; woodland suitability group 1) 


Ona Series 


In the Ona series are somewhat poorly drained soils 
that, formed in thick beds of acid marine sand and loamy 
sand. Slopes range from 0 to 2 percent. To a depth of 
6 inches the surface soil is dark gray to very dark gray 
sand. Abruptly beneath this layer is a few inches of 
friable, dark-brown, organic material that is underlain by 
pale-yellow sand. Sandy loam occurs at a depth of about 
36 inches. These soils are low in natural fertility, moderate 
in organic-matter content, and extremely acid. 

The Ona soils oceur with the Leon, Blanton, Ktej, and Phim- 
mer soils. They have a thicker, darker colored surface 
layer than the Leon soils and lack their leached layer. 
The brown organic layer in the subsoil of Ona soils is 
lacking in the Klej, Plummer, and Blanton soils. The 
Ona soils are more yellow throughout the profile than the 
Blanton soils. They are slightly higher and are better 
drained than the Plummer soils. 

Small areas of the Ona soils occur throughout Wayne 
County. These soils are used mainly for the production 
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of timber, but cleared areas are used for row crops and 
pasture. Areas cleared for crops, however, need to be 
drained. The Ona soils are moderately well suited to 
row crops and are well suited to pasture and to trees. 
The native vegetation is pine, a few scattered oak, and 
an understory of saw-palmetto, runner oak, gallberry, 
and waxmyrtle. 

Ona sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (ObA).—This is a 
somewhat poorly dramed, extremely acid soil on low, 
level or nearly level ridges. A brief profile description 
follows. 

0 to 6 inches, dark-gray, loose sand. 

6 to 10 inches, dark-brown, friable sand with weak, subangular 
blocky structure. 

10 to 36 inches, mottled light-gray, pale-yellow, and brownish- 
yellow, loose sand. 

36 to 54 inches +, mottled yellow, yellowish-brown, light- 
gray, and strong-brown, very friable sandy loam with weak, 
subangular blocky structure. 

The surface layer is predominantly sand, but some 
included soils south of Jesup, along Penholloway Creek, 
have a surface layer of fine sand. The organic material 
in the subsoil is weakly cemented in some places but is 
generally friable. In areas grading to the Leon soils, 
a thin, leached layer may be present between the surface 
layer and the organic subsoil. 

This soil is extremely acid, low in natural fertility, and 
moderate in organic matter. Runoff is slow. Infil- 
tration and permeability are rapid, and the available 
water capacity is moderate. This soil is generally im 
good tilth, has a thick root zone, and responds well to 
management. It is well suited to pine trees and is fairly 
well suited to crops. Corn, tobacco, and pasture are 
the most commonly grown crops. Although this soil 
is wet in winter and spring, it is somewhat droughty 
during prolonged dry spells that are common late in 
summer and in fall. Most of this soil is used for pine 
trees. (Capability unit IIIw-1; woodland suitability 
group 8) 


Plummer Series 


The Plummer series consists of light-colored, poorly 
drained soils that formed in thick beds of sand. bone: 
range from 0 to 2 percent. These soils commonly have 
a dark-gray sand surface layer and a gray sand subsoil. 
The depth from the surface to finer textured material 
ranges from about 30 inches to several feet. These 
soils are low in natural fertility, contain little organic 
matter, and are very strongly acid. 

The Plummer soils occur with the Rutlege, Leon, St. 
Johns, Klej, Lynchburg, and Portsmouth soils. Plummer 
soils lack the distinct hardpan layer that is common in 
Leon and St. Johns soils, and they lack the thick, black 
surface layer that is common in Rutlege and Portsmouth 
soils. Compared to the Lynchburg and Klej soils, 
Plummer soils are lighter colored and more poorly drained. 

Plummer soils are scattered throughout the county in 
a large total acreage. They are commonly on low, broad 
flats, but in a few places they are in seeps on slopes of 
0 to 2 percent and are in depressions or ponded areas. 
Plummer soils have a high but fluctuating water table. 
Water stands on the surface during wet periods. The 
native vegetation is chiefly pine, blackgum, and cypress 
in mixed stands with an understory of gallberty, wax- 
myrtle, swamp holly, wiregrass, pitcher plant, and scat- 


Although most of the acreage is 
wooded, some areas are in pasture. Because these soils 
are wet, they are not suited to cultivation. 

Plummer soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) (PeA).—These 
are poorly drained, sandy soils on broad flats and in slight 
depressions. 

Profile description of Plummer sand— 

0 to 5 inches, dark-gray, loose sand. 

5 to 40 inches, gray, loose sand mottled with pale yellow. . 

40 to 50 inches +, mottled brownish-yellow and gray, friable 
sandy loam with weak, granular structure. 

The surface layer of these soils is predominantly sand, 
but there are some areas of fine sand. In a sizable area 
south of Broadhurst, light-gray fine sand extends from the 
surface to a depth of about 30 inches and is underlain by 
finer textured material. In other parts of the county, a 
dark-gray, sandy surface layer, less than 3 inches thick, is 
underlain by white sand with a few yellow mottles. In 
areas where the surface layer is very dark gray or black, 
this color extends to a depth of not more than 8 inches. 
The average thickness of sand over finer textured material 
is about 40 inches, but the thickness ranges from 30 inches 
to 4 feet or more. 

Plummer soils are very strongly acid and are low in 
natural fertility and in organic-matter content. Surface 
runoff is very slow or ponded, and water stands on the 
surface during wet periods. Infiltration and permea- 
bility are rapid. These soils are almost entirely in pine 
trees and are well suited to them if excess surface water 
has been removed. A few small areas are in permanent 
pasture, but these areas also need artificial drainage. 
(Capability unit Vw-2; woodland suitability group 4) 


tered saw-palmetto. 


Portsmouth Series 


In the Portsmouth series are very poorly drained soils 
that formed in medium-textured material. These soils 
have a thick, black loam surface layer that contains a 
large amount of organic matter. The subsoil ranges from 
gray to dark gray in color and from sandy clay ‘loam to 
clay loam in texture. These soils are in ponded areas and 
depressions. They are extremely acid, low in natural 
fertility, and high in organic-matter content. 

The Portsmouth soils occur with the Rutlege, Plummer, 
and Bayboro soils in swampy and depressed flats or ponded 
areas. Portsmouth soils are finer textured throughout the 
profile than the Rutlege and Plummer soils. Their sur- 
face layer is thicker than that of the Plummer soils and 
contains more organic matter. Portsmouth soils are 
sandier than the Bayboro soils and are more acid in the 
subsoil. 

These soils are in small areas scattered throughout the 
southern and western parts of the county. They are 
suited to cultivation only if they are drained and properly 
managed, and even then they are suited to only a few 
crops. Their native vegetation is slash, loblolly, and pond 
pines, cypress, gum, swamp holly, waxmyrtle, and other 
water-tolerant plants. 

Portsmouth loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Por).—This is 
a very poorly drained soil in low flats, depressions, or 
ponded areas. <A brief profile description follows. 

0 to 21 inches, black, friable loam. 
21 to 36 inches, mottled dark-gray and gray, very firm clay 
loam with angular blocky structure. 


36 to 48 inches +, mottled dark-gray and gray, very firm sandy 
clay loam with moderate, subangular blocky structure. 
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The subsoil ranges from very dark gray to gray in 
color and from sandy clay to clay loam in texture. In 
some included areas the subsoil is clay. 

This soil is extremely acid, contains a large amount of 
organic matter in the surface layer, and is low in natural 
fertility. Runoff is ponded, and infiltration and permea- 
bility are moderately slow. The soil generally is in fair 
tilth and has a high available water capacity. Water 
stands on the surface during wet periods. Most of this 
soil is wooded. It is well suited to pine trees but needs to 
be drained to encourage regeneration of these trees. 
When it is adequately drained, the soil can also be used 
for truck crops or pasture. (Capability unit UIw-2; 
woodland suitability group 4) 


Rains Series 


The Rains series is made up of poorly drained soils on 
large flats, in depressions, and along drainageways. 
These soils formed in beds of sand over sandy clay loam. 
Dark-gray to gray loamy sand extends to a depth of 
about 18 inches and is underlain by mottled gray, 
brownish-yellow, and yellow sandy loam to heavy sandy 
clay loam. These soils are very strongly acid and are 
low in natural fertility and in organic-matter content. 

The Rains soils occur with the Plummer, Portsmouth, 
and Lynchburg soils. Rains soils are finer textured than 
Plummer soils. They are better drained than the 
Portsmouth soils, and are coarser textured in the lower 
horizons. Rains soils are more poorly drained than the 
Lynchburg soils and are less yellow in the subsoil. 

The Rains soils in this county are mainly in the western 
half, but small areas are in and around Gardi and Mce- 
Kinnon. If these soils are properly managed, they are 
well suited to pine trees. Because they have a high water 
table, they are not generally suited to cultivation. The 
native vegetation is slash pine, cypress, gum, swamp 
holly, and other water-tolerant plants. 

Rains loamy sand, thick surface (0 to 2 percent slopes) 
(RfA).—This is a poorly drained soil in ponded areas, 
drainageways, and depressions. A brief profile descrip- 
tion follows. 

0 to 4 inches, dark-gray, loose loamy sand. 

4 to 18 inches, gray, loose loamy sand. 

18 to 24 inches, mottled gray and brownish-yellow, very friable 
sandy loam. 

24 to 54 inches +, mottled gray, brownish-yellow, and pale- 
yellow, firm sandy clay loam with moderate, subangular 
blocky structure, 

Included are a few small areas south of McKinnon that 
have a fine sandy loam surface layer. In a few places 
the surface layer is gray. The thickness of loamy sand 
over finer textured material ranges from 18 to 30 inches, 
but the average thickness is about 24 inches. The sub- 
soil ranges from heavy sandy loam to heavy sandy clay 
loam. Mottles range from few to many; the most 
prominent mottles are gray. 

This soil is very strongly acid and is low in natural 
fertility and in organic matter. Surface runoff is ponded. 
The soil has a high available water capacity and a high 
water table. Infiltration and permeability are moderate. 
All of this soil is in mixed stands of trees, but in most 
places the pine trees reproduce satisfactorily only if surface 
water is removed. Although none of this soil is im culti- 
vated crops and only a small part is in pasture, suitable 


pasture plants and other crops can be grown in adequately 
drained areas, (Capability unit [Vw-4; woodland suita- 
bility group 4) 


Rutlege Series 


In the Rutlege series are very poorly drained soils of 
the Coastal Plain lowland. These soils have a surface 
layer of black sand that is underlain by gray sand mottled 
with light gray and, in places, with yellow, white, or 
strong brown. Jn some places these soils are underlain 
by finer textured sediments. These sediments are 
generally at a depth greater than 40 inches, but in a few 
areas, they are only 30 inches below the surface. These 
soils are low in natural fertility, have a large amount of 
ore matter in the surface layer, and are extremely 
acid, 

Rutlege soils occur with the Plummer, St. Jobns, and 
Portsmouth soils in swampy and ponded areas, and they 
adjoin the Leon soils on low ridges. Rutlege soils are 
more poorly dramed than the Plummer and St. Johns 
soils. Their surface layer is thicker than that in the 
Plummer soils and. contains more organic matter. They 
lack the organic hardpan that is common in the St. 
Johns and Leon soils. Rutlege soils are not so fine 
textured in their subsoil as the Portsmouth soils. They 
are lower and more poorly drained than the Leon soils. 

Rutlege soils are in large areas scattered throughout the 
county. Their native vegetation is mostly cypress, 
blackgum, and a few scattered pines. The understory 
is a thick growth of titi, swamp holly, and other water- 
tolerant plants. The entire acreage of these soils is 
wooded. Their suitability for cultivation is limited by 
a high water table. 

Rutlege sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (RkA).—This is a 
very poorly drained soil in depressions and in large swampy 
areas that are locally called bays. A brief profile deserip- 
tion follows. 

0 to 12 inches, black sand that feels loamy because of the high 
organic-matter content. 

12 to 40 inches, grayish-brown, loose sand with mottles of light 
gray below 19 inches. 

40 to 54 inches +, dark-gray, lightly packed loamy sand. 

In a few large bays the surface layer is black, mucky 
sand. The surface layer ranges from 8 to 25 inches in 
thickness, but it generally is about 10 inches thick. The 
subsoil is predominantly gray or grayish-brown sand that, 
in some places, is mottled with white, strong brown, or 
yellow and, in other places, is streaked and stained with 
brown. The depth to finer textured material ranges from 
30 inches to several feet, but the average depth is about 
40 inches. Included with this soil near McKinnon are a 
few small areas in which fine sand extends from the sur- 
face to a depth of 40 inches. 

This soil is extremely acid, contains much organic 
matter in the surface layer, and is low in natural fertility. 
Tilth is generally good, and the root zone is thick. Runoff 
is ponded, and except during prolonged dry periods, 
water stands on the surface or is near the surface. This 
soil is too wet for cultivated crops. All of it is in mixed 
forest, but the pine trees regenerate satisfactorily only if 
excess surface water is removed. (Capability unit Vw-2; 
woodland suitability group 4) 
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Sawyer Series 


In the Sawyer series are moderately well drained, 
strongly acid soils on upland slopes of 2 to 30 percent. 
Uneroded areas normally have a dark grayish-brown 
loamy sand surface layer and a firm, yellowish-brown 
sandy clay to clay subsoil. In many places grains of quartz 
and a few concretions of iron are on the surface and in the 
surface layer. These soils are moderately low in natural 
fertility, contain little organic matter, and are strongly 
acid. 

The Sawyer soils occur with the Lakeland and Gilead 
soils. They are generally bordered on their lower side by 
Plummer, Rains, or other poorly drained soils. Sawyer 
soils are not so well drained nor so coarse textured as the 
Lakeland soils. Their surface layer is similar to that of 
Gilead soils, but their subsoil is finer textured. 

Most of the Sawyer soils in this county are in the north- 
western part. The native vegetation 1s chiefly longleaf 
pine, slash pine, sweetgum, and blackjack oak. The 
understory is waxmyrtle, gallberry, and wiregrass. Al- 
though most of the acreage is wooded, crops commonly 
grown in the county produce fairly good yields. 

All the acreage of Sawyer soils in this county is mapped 
in undifferentiated units with the Gilead and Lakeland 
soils. 


St. Johns Series 


In the St. Johns series are very poorly drained soils on 
the lower Coastal Plain. These soils have a black, sandy 
surface layer that contains many fibrous roots and gen- 
erally is underlain by gray to white, leached sand over a 
very dark grayish-brown, organic hardpan. The transition 
between the sand and the hardpan is abrupt. The pan is 
underlain by mottled, very dark grayish-brown and brown 
sand, These soils are extremely acid, low in natural fer- 
tility, and moderate in organic-matter content. 

St. Johns soils occur with the Leon, Rutlege, and Plum- 
mer soils. They are similar to Leon soils but occupy lower 
positions and have a thicker, black surface layer. Unlike 
the Rutlege and Plummer soils, St. Johns soils have an 
organic hardpan. 

St. Johns soils are scattered throughout Wayne County, 
but the largest areas are in the southern and eastern parts. 
They are not suited to cultivated crops, and all are used 
as woodland. Their native vegetation is mainly scattered 
slash and pond pines, cypress, blackgum, and an under- 
growth of saw-palmetto, waxmyrtle, gallberry, and hur- 
rahgrass. 

St. Johns sand (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Stj).—This is 
a very poorly drained soil on low flats adjacent to large 
bays. A brief profile description follows. 

0 to 6 inches, black, loose sand that feels loamy because of high 
organic-matter content. 

6 to 13 inches, gray, loose sand. 

13 to 19 inches, very dark grayish-brown, slightly cemented, 
friable sand. 

19 to 50 inches +, mottled very dark grayish-brown and brown, 
loose sand. 

The surface layer is predominantly black, but it is very 
dark gray in a few areas. It ranges from 4 to 8 inches 
in thickness. The 6- to 13-inch layer ranges from gray 
to almost white and commonly is about 7 inches thick. 
In some places, however, this layer is 18 inches thick, 


and in a few places it is absent. The 13- to 19-inch layer 
is very dark grayish brown in most places but is almost 
black in a few places. This layer ranges from 4 to 8 
inches in thickness. It commonly is slightly cemented, 
but it is brittle in a few places and is very friable in some. 
In a few areas fine sand extends throughout the entire 
profile. 

This soil is extremely acid, low in natural fertility, and 
moderate in organic matter. Surface runoff is very slow. 
The movement of water within this soil is restricted by 
the organic hardpan, which often traps free water in the 
surface layer. Tilth is generally good, and the root zone 
is moderately thick. Because it has a high water table, 
this soil is not suited to cultivation. It is suited to pine 
trees. (Capability unit Vw-2; woodland suitability 
group 4) 


Sunsweet Series 


In the Sunsweet series are well-drained soils on the 
Coastal Plain upland. Slopes range from 5 to 17 percent. 
The less eroded areas commonly have a gray to very 
dark grayish-brown sandy loam surface layer. The 
subsoil is red to reddish-brown sandy clay loam. In most 
places the root zone is shallow; hard, compact, reticu- 
lately mottled material begins at a depth between 9 and 12 
inches. Many hard, concretionary pebbles and a few 
quartz pebbles are on the surface and in the soil. These 
soils are low in natural fertility, contain little organic 
matter, and are very strongly acid. 

Sunsweet soils occur with the Tifton, Gilead, and Lake- 
land soils. They resemble the Tifton soils but have a 
much thinner root zone. Sunsweet soils are not so sandy 
as the Gilead and Lakeland soils and are darker brown in 
the subsoil. 

In this county the Sunsweet soils are mainly near 
Madray Springs, in the northwestern part of the county. 
Typically, they are in small areas where the slope changes 
abruptly. Their native vegetation is mostly longleaf, 
slash, and loblolly pines, a few scrub oak, and a thin 
stand of wiregrass. Most of the acreage is wooded, but 
a few areas are in pasture. A shallow root zone and sus- 
ceptibility to erosion limit the suitability of these soils for 
cultivation. Cleared areas erode readily. 

Sunsweet soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded (SmD2).— 
These well-drained soils on the Coastal Plain upland have 
a shallow root zone. 

Profile description of Sunsweet sandy loam— 

0 to 6 inches, very dark grayish-brown to brown, very friable 
sandy loam; many hard, concretionary pebbles and a few 
quartz pebbles. 

6 to 9 inches, red sandy clay loam with subangular blocky 
structure. 

9 to 38 inches, mottled yellowish-red, red, yellow, and light- 
gray, compact sandy clay loam with moderate, subangular 
blocky structure. 

38 to 70 inches +, mottled red, reddish-yellow, and light-gray, 
friable coarse sandy loam with weak, subangular blocky 
structure, 

The surface layer ranges from gray to very dark grayish 
brown in color and from sandy loam to sandy clay in 
texture. The number and size of pebbles on the surface 
and in the soil vary widely. These pebbles range from 
common to many and generally are less than 2 inches 
in diameter. Color of the underlying horizons varies 
greatly from place to place. In many places erosion has 
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exposed material formerly in the subsoil. 
below these soils at the foot of slopes. 

These soils are very strongly acid, are low in natural 
fertility, and contain little organic matter. Their surface 
soil is generally in poor tilth, and the compact layer 
limits the rooting depth and the amount of moisture that 
is available to plants. Infiltration and permeability are 
slow. These soils are not suited to ealeivation: but if 
well managed, are fair for pasture and pine trees. 
bility unit VIe-2; woodland suitability group 7) 

Sunsweet soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded 
(SmE3).—These soils have a thinner surface layer than 
Sunsweet soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. In this 
county they are only on the sharp breaks along Little 
Goose Creek and the Altamaha River in the northwestern 
part. 

These soils are generally in poor tilth. Infiltration and 
permeability are slow, and the root zone is shallow. Sur- 
face runoff is rapid, and erosion is a severe hazard. The 
soils are not suited to cultivated crops or pasture and are 
only fair for pine trees. (Capability unit VITe-2; wood- 
land suitability group 7) 


Seeps occur 


(Capa- 


Susquehanna Series 


In the Susquehanna series are somewhat poorly drained 
soils on the Coastal Plain upland. Slopes range from 2 
to 8 percent. Uneroded areas of these soils have a few 
inches of very dark gray loamy sand over pale-yellow 
loamy sand. Generally, clayey material occurs at a depth 
of about 10 inches and is highly mottled with red, gray, 
and brownish yellow. From place to place the mottling 
varies in color and intensity. In this county, rock gen- 
erally underlies these soils at a depth ranging from 22 to 
30 inches. These soils are low in natural fertility, contain 
little organic matter, and are strongly acid. 

Susquehanna soils occur with the Plummer and Gilead 
soils. They have a finer textured and more plastic sub- 
soil than the Gilead soils. They occupy a higher position 
than the Plummer soils, are better drained, and are much 
finer textured throughout the profile. 

In this county, Susquehanna soils are in small areas in 
the extreme northwestern part. The native vegetation is 
chiefly longleaf pine, oak, sweetgum, and an understory 
of wiregrass. All of the acreage is wooded. Because 
these soils are shallow to dense, plastic clay, their suita- 
bility for cultivated crops is limited. 

Susquehanna loamy sand, shallow, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
(SoC).—This somewhat poorly drained soil is on the 
Coastal Plain upland. A brief profile description follows. 

0 to 4 inches, very dark gray, very friable loamy sand. 

4 to 10 inches, pale-yellow, very friable loamy sand. 

10 to 16 inches, red and brownish-yellow, friable sandy clay 
with moderate, subangular blocky structure. 

16 to 24 inches, mottled gray, brownish-yellow, and red, firm 
clay with moderate, angular blocky structure. 

24 inches +, sandstone ledge. 

This soil is predominantly loamy sand to a depth of 
about 10 inches, but in some included areas the loamy 
sand extends to a depth of 18 to 20 inches. The subsoil 
is sandy clay that grades toward clay as the depth in- 
creases. The sandy clay layer is absent, however, in 
some places. 

This soil is strongly acid, is low in natural fertility, and 
contains little organic matter. It is generally in good 
tilth. The available water capacity is moderately high. 


The clayey subsoil is slowly permeable. It is very sticky 
when wet, and it hardens and cracks as it dries. This 
layer limits the thickness of the root zone and, conse- 
quently, the kinds of crops that can be grown. The rock 
underlying most of this soil also limits the root zone, and 
it crops out in a few places. Cleared areas are susceptible 
to severe erosion. (Capability unit VIe-2; woodland 
suitability group 7) 


Swamp 


Swamp is in areas of alluvium along rivers and large 
creeks and in large, low areas locally called bays. It is 
wet most of the time where it lies along rivers and creeks. 
In winter and spring it is generally flooded and receives 
fresh sediments. 

Swamp (Swa).—In most places the surface layer of 
this land is dark-gray to black loamy sand or sandy loam 
that contains partly decomposed leaves, twigs, roots, and 
logs. Beneath this layer is a mixture of mineral and or- 
ganic material that is commonly stratified or interbedded. 
These materials are extremely variable in color and 
texture, but generally they are dark gray or gray and 
loamy sand or sandy loam. The texture becomes finer 
as the depth increases. The organic-matter content is 
very high in the larger bays and is generally medium to 
low near the large streams and rivers. The soil material 
is generally very strongly acid and is low in natural 
fertility. 

Generally, Swamp is separated from the upland by a 
bluff that is 20 to 30 feet high. It adjoins Wet alluvial 
land, in most places, and is similar to that land. Swamp, 
however, is covered with water most of the time and is 
fed by rivers and large creeks. 

Swamp is extensive in Wayne County. The largest 
area is along the Altamaha River, but other areas are 
along Big Satilla Creek, the Little Satilla River, Big 
Cypress Swamp, and Penholloway Bay. Swamp_ is 
entirely in forest and is best suited to that use. The 
principal trees are cypress, swamp blackgum, red maple, 
ash, water oak, swamp chestnut, yellow-poplar, willow, 
and sweetgum. In places there is a thick understory of 
titi, alder, fetter-bush, chokeberry, huckleberry, wild 
azalea, and bamboo vine. 

Included with Swamp are small islands and hammocks 
of sandy material that are covered with water when 
floods are extremely high. Swamp is not suited to 
cultivated crops, because water stands on it most of the 
time and flooding is frequent. (Capability unit VILw-1; 
no woodland suitability group) 


Tifton Series 


In the Tifton series are well-drained soils of the Coastal 
Plain upland. These soils formed in thick beds of 
reticulately mottled sandy clay on slopes ranging from 
0 to 8 percent. The plow layer is dark-gray to grayish- 
brown loamy sand that is underlain in most places by 
yellowish-brown sandy clay at a depth of about 16 inches. 
Many small, rounded, brown concretions of iron, % to 1 
inch in diameter, are on the surface and throughout the 
profile. These soils are low to moderate in natural 
fertility, contain little organic matter, and are very 
strongly acid. 
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The Tifton soils occur with the Norfolk, Lakeland, 
Gilead, and Irvington soils. The Tifton soils are finer 
textured in the subsoil than the Norfolk and Lakeland 
soils and, unlike those soils, contain an abundance of 
iron concretions. Tifton soils have a browner and more 
friable subsoil than the Gilead soils. They are similar 
to Irvington soils but are better drained. 

The Tifton soils are in the western half of the county. 
Their largest acreage is north of Screven and in and 
around Madray Springs. These soils are among the most 
productive in the county and have a wide range of suita- 
bility. Most of their acreage has been cleared and is in 
cultivated crops. The native vegetation in uncleared 
areas is chiefly slash and longleaf pines, oak, and an 
understory of scrub trees, briers, and wiregrass. 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (TqB).—This 
is a well-drained soil on uplands. A brief profile de- 
scription follows. 

0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown, very friable loamy sand with 
many iron concretions. 

5 to 10 inches, very pale brown, very friable loamy sand with 
many iron concretions. 

10 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown, very friable sandy loam with 
weak, subangular blocky structure. 

16 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown, friable sandy clay with mod- 
erate, subangular blocky structure. 

36 to 60 inches -+, mottled yellowish-brown, brown, and red, 
friable sandy clay loam with moderate, subangular blocky 
structure. 

From place to place the concretions vary considerably 
in number and size. Normally, about 15 percent of the 
upper 6 inches consists of these concretions, and many 
occur throughout the rest of the profile. The loamy 
sand extends to a depth of 8 to 18 inches, but its average 
depth is 10 to 12 inches. Mottling normally begins 34 to 
36 inches from the surface, but the depth to mottling 
ranges from 28 to 40 inches. 

This soil has a thick root zone and is generally in good 
tilth. It is low to moderate in natural fertility, contains 
little organic matter, and is very strongly acid. Infiltra- 
tion and permeability are moderate, and the available 
water capacity is medium. Runoff is medium. This 
soil is one of the most productive soils in the county and 
is suited to most of the crops grown. In cultivated areas, 
however, the erosion hazard is slight to moderate. (Capa- 
bility unit ITe-2; woodland suitability group 1) 

Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (TqA).—The 
loamy sand surface layer of this soil is 14 to 16 inches 
thick. The subsoil is yellowish-brown, friable sandy 
clay. The depth to finer textured material ranges from 
10 to 18 inches. This soil is similar to Tifton loamy sand, 
2 to 5 percent slopes, but it does not need special manage- 
ment. It is well suited to the crops grown in the county. 
(Capability unit I-2; woodland suitability group 1) 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
(TqB2).—All of this soil has been cultivated at some time. 
The loamy sand surface layer is generally less than 7 
inches thick, and much subsoil material has been mixed 
into it through plowing. In a few shallow gullies the 
subsoil is exposed. ‘This soil is on very gentle slopes that 
adjoin streams. Surface runoff is medium, and erosion 
is a moderate hazard if the soil is cultivated. This soil is 
suited to many kinds of crops. (Capability unit ITe-2; 
woodland suitability group 1) 

Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(TrA).—In this soil loamy sand extends to a depth of 
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18 to 30 inches and is underlain by yellowish-brown, 
friable sandy clay. Because the surface layer is thick 
loamy sand, this soil is slightly droughty during prolonged 
dry periods. Runoff is slow, and there is little or no 
erosion hazard. Infiltration and permeability are mod- 
erate to moderately rapid, and the available water 
capacity is moderately low. The root zone is thick. 
This soil is suited to many kinds of crops, and a large part 
is cultivated. (Capability unit I[s-1; woodland suit- 
ability group 1) 

Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(TrB).—The loamy sand surface layer of this soil extends 
to an average depth of 22 inches, but it ranges from 18 
to 30 inches in depth. It is underlain by yellowish- 
brown, friable sandy clay. 

This soil is slightly droughty during prolonged dry 
periods. It has moderate to moderately rapid infiltration 
and permeability and is moderately low in available 
water capacity. Runoff is slow. Erosion is a slight 
hazard if long slopes are cultivated. Natural fertility is 
low to moderate, and the content of organic matter is 
low. The root zone is favorable for crops. This soil is 
suited to many kinds of crops, and most of it is cultivated. 
(Capability unit Ils-1; woodland suitability group 1) 

Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
(TvB).—This is a well-drained soil on uplands. A brief 
profile description follows. 

0 to 10 inches, very friable loamy sand that is dark grayish 
brown in the upper 6 inches and grades to brownish yellow 
in the lower part; many pebbles scattered on the surface and 
in this layer. 

10 to 25 inches, brownish-yellow, firm sandy clay with moder- 
ate, medium, subangular blocky structure; red and light 
brownish-gray mottles below 19 inches; few pebbles, 

25 to 36 inches, mottled pink, brownish-yellow, white, and 
ahs eendy clay loam with subangular blocky structure; fow 
pebbles. 


Normally, about 20 percent of the upper 6 inches 
consists of pebbles, but these pebbles vary in number and 
size from place to place. In the surface layer the pebbles 
are hard, but in the underlying layers they range from 
brittle to hard. The surface layer is 8 to 13 inches thick 
over sandy clay loam or sandy clay, but the average 
thickness is 10 inches. The subsoil is predominantly 
sandy clay. Mottling normally begins about 20 inches 
from the surface. 

The favorable root zone of this soil averages about 24 
inches in thickness. Below this depth, sufficient available 
moisture and plant nutrients are lacking and the soil 
material hinders penetration of roots. Tilth of the 
surface layer is good, but the pebbles are so numerous in 
some places that they hinder cultivation and the harvest- 
ing of peanuts. Natural fertility is low to moderate, the 
content of organic matter is low, and the soil is very 
strongly acid. Infiltration and permeability are moderate, 
and the available water capacity is medium. Runoff is 
medium. Erosion is a moderate hazard in cultivated 
areas. This soil is fairly well suited to many kinds of 
crops, and most of it is cultivated. (Capability unit 
Ie-4; woodland suitability group 1) 

Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded (TvB2).—The loamy sand surface layer of this soilis 
underlain by sandy clay. This soil is similar in many 
respects to Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. Erosion, however, has thinned the surface layer 
to 8 inches or less, and plowing has mixed the upper part 
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of the subsoil into it. The mixing has made the surface 
layer spotty. 

A few shallow gullies have cut into this soil and have 
exposed the subsoil. Although this soil is suited to most 
of the crops grown in the county, cultivated areas must 
be intensively managed. (Capability unit ITle-4; wood- 
land suitability group 1) 

Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
(TvC).—This soil is similar to Tifton loamy sand, thin 
solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes. Its loamy sand surface 
layer is 8 to 13 inches thick over clayey material. 

Most of the soil is wooded, but some parts are in pasture, 
and a very small part is cultivated. The soil is fairly 
well suited to most crops grown in the county, but culti- 
vated fields need intensive management because slopes 
are strong and the erosion hazard is moderate to severe. 
(Capability unit IIle-4; woodland suitability group 1) 

Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded (TvC2).—This soil is on slope breaks near streams. 
All of it has been cleared and cultivated, but most of the 
acreage has reverted to forest. The plow layer appears 
spotty because tillage has mixed material from the upper 
subsoil into the surface layer, which is less than 7 inches 
thick. The solum is generally about 24 inches thick, 
but in a few places it is slightly thicker and in others is 
only 20 inches thick. Shallow gullies are few, and occa- 
sional deep ones have cut far enough into the soil to 
expose the lower horizons. 

Although most of this soil is wooded, a few areas are 
cultivated or are in pasture. The root zone is shallow 
to clayey material. Runoff is medium or rapid, and 
the erosion bazard is moderate to high. The available 
water capacity is moderate to low. (Capability unit 
TVe-4; woodland suitability group 1) 


Wahee Series 


The Wahee series consists of moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained, level or nearly level soils 
on stream terraces. These soils have a gray to grayish- 
brown fine sandy loam surface layer and a light yellow 
to yellowish-brown sandy clay subsoil. The depth to 
mottled material ranges from 12 to 22 inches. These 
soils are low to moderate in natural fertility, contain 
little organic matter, and are very strongly acid. 

Wahee soils occur with the Klej and Plummer soils 
but are finer textured than those soils. They are better 
drained than the Plummer soils but are subject to periodic 
flooding by streams. 

In this county Wahee soils are in small areas along 
Big Satilla Creek, Penholloway Creek, the Little Satilla 
River, and the Altamaha River. The native vegetation 
is chiefly pine, oak, and sweetgum in mixed stands and 
an understory of gallberry, waxmyrtle, and wiregrass. 
Almost all of the acreage is wooded, but a few areas are 
in pasture. Because these soils are m small areas and 
are surrounded by lower lying, poorly drained soils, they 
are limited in their suitability for cultivated crops. 

Wahee fine sandy loam (0 to 2 percent slopes) (Waf).— 
This is a moderately well drained or somewhat poorly 
drained soil on stream terraces. A brief profile description 
follows. 


0 to 13 inches, very friable fine sandy loam that is grayish 
brown above 9 inches and light yellowish brown below. 

13 to 40 inches, mottled yellowish-brown, brownish-yellow, 
and gray, firm sandy clay with weak, angular blocky 
structure. 

40 to 48 inches +, mottled brownish-yellow and gray, very 
firm, massive sandy clay. 

In places the subsoil is clay or silty clay. The depth 
from the surface to mottled, finer textured material 
ranges from 12 to 22 inches. 

This soil is very strongly acid, is low to moderate in 
natural fertility, and contains Jittle organic matter. The 
surface soil is generally in good tilth. Permeability is 
moderate, and the root zone is deep. The available 
water capacity is high. The soil is well suited to cultiva- 
tion, but good management, including drainage, is 
needed. Generally it is in small, remote areas and is 
surrounded by lower lying, poorly drained soils. It. is 
well suited to pine trees. (Capability unit [ITw-2; wood- 
land suitability group 2) 


Weston Series 


In the Weston series are poorly drained soils on broad 
flats and in slightly ponded areas. These soils have 
formed on low marine terraces in beds of sand over 
clayey material. The surface layer is dark gray to 
black and is sandy. At a depth of about 22 mehes the 
material is gray, mottled clay or sandy clay that contains 
lenses of sand. ‘These soils are low in organic matter 
and natural fertility and are very strongly acid. 

Weston soils occur with the Bladen, Coxville, Bayboro, 
Portsmouth, and Eulonia soils. They have a_thicker 
surface layer and are sandier than the Bladen, Coxville, 
and Bayboro soils. Weston soils are not so poorly drained 
as Portsmouth soils. They are lower and Jess well drained 
than the Eulonia soils. 

The Weston soils in this county are northeast and 
south of Mount Pleasant, in the extreme eastern part. 
In places they are intricately mixed with the Bladen 
and Coxville soils, and the soils of the three series are 
mapped together because the areas are too small to be 
mapped separately. The native vegetation is mostly 
pine, sweetgum, maple, cypress, and blackgum in mixed 
stands and an understory of waxmyrtle, gallberry, saw- 
palmetto, and wiregrass. All of the acreage is wooded, 
Because drainage is poor, these soils are not suited to 
cultivated crops. 

Weston soils (0 to 2 percent slopes) (WIA).—These are 
poorly drained, very strongly acid soils on low flats or in 
depressions. A profile description of Weston loamy sand 
follows. 

0 to 6 inches, dark-gray, very friable loamy sand. 

6 to 22 inches, gray loamy sand mottled with yellowish brown. 

22 to 28 inches, mottled gray, yellowish-brown, and light-gray, 
firm sandy clay with moderate, subangular blocky structure; 
prominent lenses of sand. 

28 to 56 inches +, mottled yellowish-brown and gray, firm clay 
bees weak, angular blocky structure; prominent lenses of 
sand. 

The surface layer of these soils is variable. It is pre- 
dominantly loamy sand, but in some places it is loamy 
fine sand and in others is sandy loam. The depth to 
clayey material ranges from about 8 to 30 inches. Lenses 
of sand are scattered throughout the clayey part of the 
profile, but these vary considerably in size and in propor- 
tion of sand. 
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These soils make up only a small part of this county. 
They are very strongly acid, are low in natural fertility, 
and contain little organic matter. Their root zone is 
thick, and tilth is generally good. Permeability is 
moderate, and the available water capacity is high. All 
of the acreage is wooded. If these soils are cleared and 
are used for cultivated crops, they need to be drained. 
(Capability unit [Iw—-2; woodland suitability group 4) 


Wet Alluvial Land 


Wet alluvial land consists of unconsolidated alluvium 
that is generally stratified and varies widely in texture. 
The soil material was recently deposited by streams and 
is subject to frequent change through flooding. 

Wet alluvial Jand (Avp)—This land consists of inter- 
mixed sand, clay, and other sediments that have been 
recently deposited by streams. Drainage is poor or very 

oor, and the water table is high. Frequent flooding is 
taealy, Because sediments are deposited continually, the 
surface layer is extremely variable in color, though in most 
places it is very dark gray or black. The texture ranges 
from sand to sandy loam. The underlying material also 
is variable in texture and is generally gray or dark gray. 

Wet alluvial land commonly adjoins Swamp and the 
Rains, Plummer, and Rutlege soils. Horizons in this soil 
are less distinct than those in the Rains, Plummer, and 
Rutlege soils. Swamp is confined to large stream de- 
posits and to large swampy areas, locally called bays. 

Wet alluvial land in this county is mainly scattered 
throughout the southwestern part, but some smaller 
areas are in the northwestern part where many small 
streams feed the Altamaha River. The native vegetation 
is mostly blackgum, maple, bay, cypress, poplar, willow, 
a few slash pine, and a thick understory of titi and fetter- 
bush. All of the acreage is wooded. Frequent floods 
limit the use of Wet alluvial land to trees and wildlife. 
(Capability unit [Vw-4; woodland suitability group 4) 


Use and Management of Soils 


This section discusses the use and management of soils 
for crops and pasture, as woodland, for wildlife and fish, 
and in engineering works. 


Crops and Pasture 


This subsection has three main parts. In the first part, 
the capability grouping is explained. In the second part, 
the soils of the county are alncad in capability units and 
the use and management of these units are discussed. 
The third part contains a table that lists estimated yields. 
Also, management is suggested that helps to produce these 
yields. 


Capability groups of soils 


The capability classification is a grouping of soils that 
shows, in a general way, how suitable soils are for most 
kinds of farming. It is a practical grouping based on 
limitations of the soils, the risk of damage when they are 
used, and the way they respond to management. 

In this system all the kinds of soil are grouped at three 
levels, the capability class, subclass, and unit. Hight 


capability classes are in the broadest grouping and are 
designated by Roman numerals I through VIII. In 
class I are the soils that have few limitations, the widest 
range of use, and the least risk of damage when they are 
used. The soils in the other seven classes have progres- 
sively greater natural limitations. In class VIII are soils 
and landforms so rough, shallow, or otherwise limited 
that, without major reclamation, they do not produce 
worthwhile yields of crops, forage, or wood products. 

The subclasses indicate major kinds of limitations within 
the classes. Within most of the classes there can be as 
many as four subclasses. The subclass is indicated by 
adding a small letter, e, w, s, or ¢, to the class numeral; 
for example, Ie. The letter e shows that the main 
limitation is risk of erosion unless close-growing plant 
cover is maintained; w means that water in or on the soil 
interferes with plant growth or cultivation (in some soils 
the wetness can be partly corrected by artificial drainage) ; 
s shows that the soil is limited mainly because it is shallow, 
droughty, or stony; and ¢, used in only some parts of the 
country, indicates that the chief limitation is climate that 
is too cold or too dry. 

In class I there are no subclasses, because the soils of 
this class have few or no limitations. Class V can con- 
tain, at the most, only subclasses w, s, and c, because the 
soils in it have little or no susceptibility to erosion but have 
other limitations that limit their use largely to pasture, 
range, woodland, or wildlife. 

Within the subclasses are the capability units, which 
are groups of soils enough alike to be suited to the same 
crops and pasture plants, to require similar management, 
and to have similar productivity and other responses to 
management. Thus, the capability unit is a convenient 
grouping for making many statements about manage- 
ment of soils. Capability units are generally identified 
by numbers assigned locally, for example, [Te-2 or ITIe—4. 
These numbers are not consecutive in Wayne County, 
because not all of the capability units used in Georgia 
occur in this county. 

Soils are classified in capability classes, subclasses, and 
units in accordance with the degree and kind of their 
permanent limitations; but without consideration of major 
and generally expensive landforming that would change 
the slope, depth, or other characteristics of the soil; and 
without consideration of possible but unlikely major rec- 
lamation projects. 

The eight classes in the capability system, and the 
subclasses and units in this county, are described in the 
list that follows. 

Class I. Soils that have few limitations that restrict 
their use. 

Capability unit I-2.—Well-drained soils on up- 
lands with slopes of 0 to 2 percent. 

Class II. Soils that have some limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants or that require moderate conserva- 
tion practices. 

Subclass IIe. Soils moderately susceptible to ero- 
sion if they are not protected. 
Capability unit ITe-2.—Well-drained soils on 
uplands with slopes of 2 to 5 percent. 
Capability unit [le-3.—Somewhat poorly drained 
and moderately well drained soils on uplands 
with slopes of 2 to 5 percent. 
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Capability unit Tle-4—Moderately well drained 
to excessively drained soils on uplands with 
slopes of 2 to 5 percent. 

Subclass ITw. Soils that have moderate limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit [Iw—2.—Moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils with slopes 
of 0 to 2 percent. 

Capabilit unit II[w-3.—Moderately well 
drained, fine-textured soil on low ridges with 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent. 

Subclass ITs. Soils that have moderate limitations 
of moisture capacity or tilth. 

Capability unit [Ts—1.—Well-drained soils that 
have a loamy sand surface layer, 18 to 30 inches 
thick, over a friable, permeable subsoil. 
Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. 

Class IIT. Soils that have severe limitations that reduce 
the choice of plants, require special conservation prac- 
tices, or both. 

Subclass ITIe. Soils subject to severe erosion if they 
are cultivated and are not protected. 

Capability unit ITTe-4.—Well drained, moder- 
ately well drained, and excessively drained 
soils on uplands with slopes of 2 to 8 percent. 

Subclass [TIw. Soils that have severe limitations 
because of excess water. 

Capability unit [Iw-1.—Moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained, sandy soils 
on broad, low ridges with slopes of 0 to 2 
percent. 

Capability unit I[Iw-2.—Mainly poorly drained 
and very poorly drained soils that are on low- 
lands and have a fine-textured subsoil. 

Subclass IfIs. Soils that have severe limitations of 
moisture capacity or tilth. 

Capability unit ITIs-1—Somewhat excessively 
drained soils that have surface layers of sand, 
30 to 42 inches thick. 

Capability unit [ITs—3.—Moderately well drained 
soil that has a layer of sand extending to a 
depth of 42 inches or more. 

Class TV. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
restrict the choice of plants, require very careful 
management, or both. 

Subclass IVe. Soils subject to very severe erosion if 
they are cultivated and not protected. 

Capability unit [Ve-4.—Moderately well drained 
to excessively drained, eroded soils on uplands 
with slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 

Subclass [Vw. Soils that have very severe limita- 
tions to cultivation because of excess water. 

Capability unit [Vw-4.—Poorly drained and 
very poorly drained soils in depressions and 
drainageways. 

Subclass [Vs. Soils that have very severe limitations 
of moisture capacity, severe leaching, or other 
soil features. 

Capability unit [Vs-1.—Excessively drained, 
sandy soils on ridges with slopes of 0 to 8 
percent. 


Class V. Soils not likely to erode that have other limita- 
tions, impractical to remove without major reclamation, 
that limit their use largely to pasture or range, 
woodland, or wildlife food and cover. 

Subclass Vw. Soils that are too wet for cultivation 
and cannot be feasibly drained or protected. 

Capability unit Vw—1.—Poorly drained and very 
poorly drained soils with clayey subsoils. 

Capability unit Vw-2.—Poorly drained and very 
poorly drained, sandy soils on broad flats and 
in drainageways. 

Capability unit Vw-4.—Somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained, sandy soil on low 
ridges. 

Class VI. Soils that have severe limitations that make 
them generally unsuited to cultivation and that limit 
their use largely to pasture or range, woodland, or wild- 
life food and cover. 

Subclass VIe. Soils severely limited, chiefly by risk 
of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Capability unit Vle-2.—Moderately well drained 
to excessively drained soils that are eroded or 
are susceptible to erosion and occur on uplands 
with slopes of 2 to 12 percent. 

Subclass VIs. Soils generally unsuitable for cultiva- 
tion and limited for other uses by their moisture 
capacity and excessive leaching. 

Capability unit Vis-2 = Rxtasivay drained 
soils on high sand ridges with slopes of 2 to 12 
percent. 


Class VII. Soils that have very severe limitations that 
make them unsuited to cultivation without major recla- 
mation, and that restrict their use largely to grazing, 
woodland, or wildlife. 

Subclass Vile. Soils very severely limited, chiefly by” 
risk of erosion if protective cover is not maintained. 

Capability unit ViTe-2.—Soils that are on slopes 
of 8 to 30 percent and are severely eroded or 
susceptible to severe erosion. 

Subclass VIIw. Soils very severely limited by excess 
water. 

Capability unit VITw-1.—Very poorly drained, 
alluvial soil in swampy areas on the flood plains 
of rivers and creeks. 

Subclass VIIs. Soils very severely limited by mois- 
ture capacity and excessive leaching. 

Capability unit VIIs-1—Excessively drained 
coarse sands on ridges with slopes of 5 to 8 
percent. 


Class VIIE. Soils and landforms that have limitations 
that preclude their use, without major reclamation, for 
commercial production of plants and that restrict their 
use to recreation, wildlife, water supply, or esthetic pur- 
poses. No soils in Wayne County are in class VITLI. 


Management by capability units 


The soils in Wayne County have been grouped in 23 
capability units. The soils in each unit have about the 
same limitations and susceptibility to damage, need about 
the same management, and respond to management in 
about the same way. In the following pages each capa- 
bility unit is described, the soils in it are named, and 
management for the unit is suggested. 
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CAPABILITY UNIT I-2 


In this capability unit are nearly level, well-drained 
soils on uplands, chiefly in the western half of the county. 
These soils have a very friable loamy sand surface layer 
10 to 18 inches thick. In most places the subsoil is 
yellowish-brown to brownish-yellow, friable sandy clay or 
sandy clay loam. The soils are— 

Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility and 
have a low content of organic matter. They are very 
strongly acid. Water moves into and through the soils 
at a moderate rate. The available water capacity is 
moderate. Tilth is generally good, and the thick root 
zone can be worked within a wide range of moisture 
content. 

This group of soils amounts to slightly more than 1 
percent of the county, and about 80 percent of the acreage 
is cultivated. The soils are suited to many kinds of crops. 
Among the row crops that produce high yields under good 
management are corn, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, and oats 
and rye and other small grains. Lupine, beggarweed, and 
soybeans are well suited legumes, and Coastal bermuda- 
grass and bahiagrass are some of the better suited grasses. 
Pecan trees and many truck and nursery crops also are 
suited. 

These soils present no special problems of management, 
but pebbles in a few areas of the Tifton soil interfere with 
the harvest of peanuts. The soils in this group respond 
well to fertilization and should be limed and fertilized in 
amounts indicated by soil tests. These soils can be tilled 
intensively with little special management and without 
great risk of erosion. To help maintain good tilth and 
the supply of organic matter, it is best to return crop 
residue to the soils and to use soil-improving crops at 
least 1 year out of every 4. Examples of suitable cropping 
systems are— 

Row crops for 3 years and sod crops for 2 years or more. 

Row crops grown continuously with a reseeding legume; permit 
the legume to mature and produce a seed crop at least every 
third year. 

Row crops year after year and a winter legume in alternate 
ea CAPABILITY UNIT Te-2 

In this capability unit are very gently sloping, well- 
drained soils on uplands, chiefly in the western half of the 
county. The surface layer is very friable to friable loamy 
sand 6 to 18 inches thick. The subsoil is predominantly 
friable to firm sandy clay, but it ranges from sandy clay 
loam to sandy loam in the upper 4 to 10 inches. The 
soils are— 

Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Many iron concretions, as much as 1 inch in diameter, 
are on and in the Tifton soils, and a few concretions are 
in the Norfolk soils in places. These soils are low to 
moderate in natural fertility, contain little organic matter, 
and are very strongly acid. Water moves into and through 
them at a moderate rate, and the available water capacity 
is medium to low. Tilth is generally good, and the thick 
root zone can be worked within a wide range of moisture 
content. 

This group of soils amounts to slightly more than 2 
percent of the county, and about 70 percent of the acreage 


is cultivated. The soils are suited te many kinds of 
crops. Among the crops that produce high yields under 
good management are corn, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, 
soybeans, and oats and rye and other small grains. 
Lupine, beggarweed, and velvetbeans are suited legumes, 
and Coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass are among the 
better suited grasses. Pecan trees and many truck and 
nursery crops also are as suited. 

Runoff on these soils is rapid enough to cause slight 
erosion. In places on the Tifton soils, pebbles are 
especially numerous and interfere with the harvest of 
peanuts. In cultivated areas on soils in this group, one 
or more of these practices are needed to control erosion 
and to maintain productivity: Terracing, stripcropping, 
tilling on the contour, using grasses and legumes in the 
cropping system, grassing water-disposal areas, plowing 
under cover crops or green-manure crops, and stubble 
mulching (fig. 2). At least 1 year out of every 2 or 3 


Figure 2—Oat stubble overplanted to corn on Norfolk loamy 


sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. Capability unit He-2. 


years, these soils need to be protected by close-growing 
crops, soil-improving crops, or crops that produce a large 
amount of residue. 

These soils are suited to sprinkler irrigation. Some 
of the natural drains provide good pond sites. Examples 
of suitable cropping systems are— 

Row crops for 2 years and a small grain and a summer legume 
for 1 year. 
Row crops planted every other year in sod, with the middles 
undisturbed. 
Row crops for 2 years and perennial sod crops for 2 years or 
more. 
CAPABILITY UNIT Te-3 

In this capability unit are somewhat poorly drained and 
moderately well drained soils on slopes of 2 to 5 percent. 
The surface layer is very friable loamy sand or fine sandy 
loam 12 to 30 inches thick. It is underlain chiefly by 
friable to firm sandy clay or sandy clay loam. The soils 
are— 

Dunbar fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent sloves. 

Eulonia loamy fine sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Lynchburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
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In the Irvington soil there is a weakly cemented hardpan 
approximately 25 inches below the surface. This pan, 
however, does not materially restrict the rooting depth of 
most plants. The soils in this group are low to moderate 
in natural fertility, contain little organic matter, and are 
very strongly acid. Infiltration and permeabilty are 
moderate except in the Kulonia soil, in which both are 
moderately slow. The available water capacity of the 
soils in this group is moderate to high. Tilthis ‘generally 
good, and the root zone is thick. 

These soils make up slightly more than 2 percent of the 
county, and about 65 percent of their acreage is cultivated. 
The soils generally are in small areas scattered throughout 
the county, but the Dunbar and Eulonia soils are mainly 
in the extreme eastern part. 

The soils in this group are suited to many kinds of 
crops. Corn, tobacco, dwarf sorghum, oats, rye, and 
bahiagrass produce high yields under good management. 
Many nursery and truck crops also grow well. 

The two main problems of management are erosion and 
wetness. Erosion is a moderate hazard on long, cultivated 
slopes. In many places excess water needs to be drained 
before most crops can be grown. Slopes susceptible to 
erosion should be cultivated on the contour, terraced, 
stripcropped, stubble mulched, and provided with crop- 
ping systems that include grasses and legumes. Drainage 
practices that may be needed include tiling, bedding, and 
digging open ditches. These practices can be used alone 
or in combination with the practices for control of erosion. 

These soils respond well to large amounts of fertilizer 
and. should be fertilized and limed according to the needs 
indicated by soil tests. During prolonged dry periods, the 
yields of high-value crops can be increased by irrigation. 
Pits to supply irrigation water are dug near the toe of 
slopes, and the water is used to irrigate not only these soils 
but also those nearby. Examples of suitable cropping 
systems are— 

Row crops for 2 years and a small grain and a summer legume 
for 1 year. 
Row crops for 2 years and perennial sod crops for 2 years or 
more. 
Row crops planted every other year in sod, and the middles 
left undisturbed. 
CAPABILITY UNIT Me-4 


In this capability unit are moderately well drained to 
excessively drained soils on uplands. Slopes range from 2 
to 5 percent. The surface layer of these soils is chiefly 
very friable to loose loamy sand 6 to 18 inches thick. 
Small quartz grains and iron concretions are scattered on 
the surface and throughout the soils in varying amounts, 
The subsoil is chiefly friable to firm sandy clay or 
sandy clay loam. <A small acreage is sandy throughout 
the profile. The soils are— 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid to very 
strongly acid. Tilth generally is good. Except for the 
small acreage in Lakeland. soils, infiltration and permea- 
bility are moderate, the available water capacity is 
moderate to moderately low, and the root zone is moderate 
to moderately thin. The Lakeland soil is rapidly per- 
meable and has a low available water capacity and a 
thick root zone. 
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This group of soils amounts to slightly less than 1 
percent of the county, and about 60 percent of the acreage 
is cultivated. The soils are suited to many kinds of crops. 
Suitable crops include corn, cotton, soybeans, peanuts, 
oats, rye, velvetbeans, lupine, bermudagrass, and bahia- 

TASS. 

: Runoff in most areas of these soils is rapid enough to 
cause slight to moderate erosion. Since the root zone is 
generally moderate to moderately thin, further erosion can 
greatly reduce yields. Pebbles are especially numerous 
on the Tifton soil and tend to interfere with the harvest 
of peanuts. 

Practices that help to control erosion in cultivated areas 
include tilling on the contour, terracing, and stripcropping. 
In addition, good tilth and a fairly adequate amount of 
organic matter can be maintained by using, 1 year in every 
2 or 3 years, close-growing cover crops, soil-improving 
crops, or crops that leave a large amount of residue. 
Large amounts of fertilizer are required to maintain high 
yields, and lime is beneficial to some crops. The fertilizer 
and lime should be added in amounts indicated by soil 
tests. 

Many of the natural drains on these soils provide good 
pond sites. Examples of suitable cropping systems are— 

Row crops for 2 years and perennial sod crops for 2 years or 
more. 
Strips of a row crop and of a small grain alternated each year 
for 2 years. 
CAPABILITY UNIT Uw-2 


This capability unit consists chiefly of moderately 
well drained and somewhat poorly drained soils with 
slopes of 0 to 2 percent. The surface layer ranges from 
very friable loamy sand to fine sandy loam and is 8 to 30 
inches thick. It is underlain rad aly by friable to firm 
sandy clay loam or sandy clay. The soils are— 

Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Weston soils. 

The Weston soils are poorly drained and have a very 
firm clay subsoil with prominent sand lenses. The soils 
in this group are low to moderate in natural fertility 
and. organic matter and are very strongly acid throughout 
the profile. Water moves into and through them at a 
moderate rate. Their available water capacity is high. 
These soils are generally in good tilth and have a thick 
root zone. The Irvington soil, however, has a weakly 
cemented pan at a depth of about 25 inches, but the pan 
does not materially affect the rooting of most plants. 

These soils make up slightly more than 7 percent of 
the county, and about 75 percent of their acreage is 
cultivated. Most of these soils are well distributed 
throughout the county. The Dunbar and Weston soils, 
however, are in small areas, mainly in the extreme eastern 
part. They are entirely wooded. 

Tf the soils in this capability unit are adequately 
drained, they are among the most productive soils in 
the county. They are suited to tobacco (fig. 3), corn, 
dwarf sorghum, soybeans, oats, rye, pecan trees, and 
many truck and nursery crops. They also are suited 
to hay and pasture consisting of bahiagrass, Coastal 
bermudagrass, white clover, or lespedeza. 

Some drainage is needed on all of the soils if they are 
cultivated, but less is needed on the Goldsboro and 
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Figure 3.—-Tobacco grown in a sod-based rotation on Goldsboro 
loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Trvington soils than on the Dunbar, Lynchburg, and 
Weston soils. Planting often is delayed by wetness, 
and crops are damaged in some years by heavy rains in 
spring andsummer. By bedding the rows and by digging 
shallow ditches alone the edges of fields, much of the 
excess water can be removed. and leveling and shaping 
help to eliminate low spots. In addition to this earth- 
moving, the Lynchburg and Dunbar soils need a complete 
system. of open ditches or of tile drainage. The Weston 
soils are difficult to drain because they are in slight 
depressions that have few outlets. The soils that have 
adequate outlets can be drained by open ditches. 

On the soils in this group most crops respond to fertiliza- 
tion well enough to justify large additions of fertilizer. 
Lime benefits many crops. Crop residue that is worked 
into the soil helps to maintain organic matter and good 
tilth. The yields of high-value crops can be increased 
by irrigation in prolonged dry periods. Water for this 
purpose is supplied from many wells that have been 
dug in Goldsboro, Irvington, and Lynchburg soils. The 
water is used to irrigate not only these soils but also other 
soils that are nearby. 

Row crops can be grown year alter year on these soils, 
but they grow best in short cropping systems. Examples 
of suitable cropping systems are— 

ee crops for 3 years and a small grain and a simmer legume for 

Bow sions for 3 years and sod crops for 2 years or more. 

Row crops year after year and a winter legume in alternate 

years. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Iw-2 

Eulonia loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes, is the 
only soil in this capability unit. It is a moderately well 
drained soil on low, level ridges or knolls, in the eastern 
part of the county. The surface layer is very friable loamy 
fine sand 6 to 18 inches thick. The subsoil is chiefly yellow, 
friable light sandy clay loam, 

This soil is low to medium in natural fertility and in 
the content of organic matter. It is very strongly acid. 
Water enters the soil at a moderate rate and moves 
through it at a moderately slow rate. The available 


water capacity is moderately high. Tilth is generally good, 
and the root zone is favorable. 

This soil amounts to less than 1 percent of the county 
and is mostly wooded. The soil is suited to most crops 
commonly grown in the county, but it is in areas of 10 
acres or less and is surrounded by lower lying, poorly 
drained soils that are not suited to cultivation. Corn, 
oats, summer vegetables, and bahiagrass are the chief 
crops. 

This soil is slightly wet, and in some years crops are 
damaged by heavy rains in spring and summer. Low 
spots can be elimimated by land leveling and shaping. 
Also, by bedding the rows and by digging shallow ditches 
along the edges of fields, much of the excess water can 
be removed. 

The soil responds well to large amounts of fertilizer. 
Lime benefits many crops. Crop residue worked into the 
soil helps to maintain organic matter and good tilth. 
Examples of suitable cropping systems are— 

Row crops for 3 years and a small grain and a summer legume 
for 1 year. 

Row crops year after year and a winter legume in alternate 
years. 

How crops for 3 years and sod crops for 2 years or more. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Is-1 

In this capability unit are level or very gently sloping, 
well-drained soils on uplands, chiefly in the western half 
of the county. Very friable loamy sand extends to a 
depth that ranges from 18 to 80 inches. Beneath this 
layer is friable sandy clay loam or sandy clay. The soils 
are— 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 pereent slopes. 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Tifton loamy sund, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 pereent slopes. 

Many iron concretions, as much as 1 inch in diameter, 
are on and in the Tifton soils, and a few concretions are 
in the Norfolk soils. The soils in this group are low in 
natural fertility, contain little organic matter, and are 
very strongly acid. Water moves into and through them 
at a moderate to moderately rapid rate, and the available 
water capacity is moderately low. Tilth is generally good, 
and the thick root zone can be worked within a wide 
range of moisture content. 

This group of soils amounts to slightly more than 4 per- 
cent of the county, and about 80 percent of the acreage 
is cultivated. The soils are suited to many kinds of crops. 
Corn, cotton, peanuts, soybeans, and small grains such as 
oats and rye produce high yields under good management. 
Lupine, beggarweed, and velvetbeans are well suited 
legumes. Coastal bermudagrass and bahiagrass are 
among the better suited grasses. Pecan trees and many 
truck and nursery crops also are suited. 

Because these soils have a thick, sandy surface layer 
and moderately low available water capacity, they are 
droughty. Many pebbles on the Tifton soils tend to 
interfere with the harvest of peanuts. If an adequate 
supply of water is available, the soils are well suited to 
sprinkler irrigation. 

Additions of organic matter and large amounts of 
fertilizer are required to maintain high crop yields on these 
soils. Lime benefits some crops. Fiven under a good 
system of management, however, organic matter is de- 
pleted at a moderately rapid rate. Good tilth and a 
fairly adequate amount of organic matter can be main- 
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tained by using close-growing cover crops, soil-improving 
crops, or crops that produce a large amount of residue. 
Such crops should be used 1 year out of every 2 or 3 years. 

In large, open fields the soils are subject to wind erosion 
(fig. 4). Wind erosion can be reduced by planting close- 


Capa- 


Figure 4,—Sandy material blown along fence row by wind. 
bility unit Ts-1. 


growing and clean-tilled crops in alternate strips that 
extend at right angles to the prevailing winds. On Jong, 
very gently sloping fields, water erosion is a slight hazard. 
Tt can be effectively controlled by stripcropping, cultivat- 
ing on the contour, providing vegetated waterways, and 
using well-fertilized, close-growing crops in the cropping 
system. Examples of suitable cropping systems are— 
Row crops for 2 years and perennial sod crops for 2 years or more. 
Strips of a row crop and'of a small grain alternated each year 
for 2 years. 


Row crops planted every other year in sod, and the middles 
left undisturbed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ille-4 


In this capability unit are chiefly well-drained soils of 
the uplands. A small acreage is moderately well drained 
to excessively drained. Slopes range from 2 to 8 percent. 
The surface layer is loose loamy sand to friable sandy loam, 
9 to 22 inches thick The subsoil is predominantly friable 
to firm sandy clay loam or sandy clay. A small acreage 
is sandy throughout the profile. The soils are 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 


Many iron concretions, as much as 1 inch in diameter, 
are on and in the Tifton soils, and a few concretions are 
in the Gilead soils in places. The soils in this group are 
low to moderate in natural fertility, contain little organic 
matter, and are strongly acid or very strongly acid. They 
are generally in good tilth and can be worked within a wide 
range of moisture content. Except for the Lakeland soil, 
infiltration is moderate, the available water capacity is 
moderately low, and the root zone is moderate to moder- 
ately thin. The small acreage of Lakeland soil is rapidly 
permeable, is low in available water capacity, and has a 
thick root zone. 


This group of soils amounts to slightly more than 2 
percent of the county, and about 40 percent of the acreage 
is cultivated. The soils are well suited to bahiagrass and 
Coastal bermudagrass, are suited to oats and rye, and are 
fairly well suited to corn, cotton, soybeans, and dwarf sor- 
ghum, 

In most areas of these soils, there is enough surface run- 
off to cause moderate to severe erosion (fig. 5). Since the 
depth of the root zone is generally moderate to moderately 
thin, further erosion can greatly reduce productivity. 
Erosion in cultivated fields can be controlled by cultivat- 
ing on the contour, terracing, stripcropping, and grassing 
water-disposal areas. Close-growing crops, soil-improv- 
ing crops, or crops that add a large amount of residue should 
be used at least 2 years out of every 3 or 4 to help maintain 
good tilth and a fairly adequate amount of organic matter. 
Mulch planting also helps.to maintain organic matter and, 
at the same time, to improve the available water capacity 
and tilth. 

These soils respond well to additions of fertilizer, and 
some crops benefit from additions of lime. Apply lime 
and fertilizer in amounts indicated by soil tests. Many 
of the natural drains on these soils provide good sites for 
ponds. Examples of suitable cropping systems are— 

Row crops for 2 years and perennial sod crops for 3 years or 
more, 

Cotton for 1 year and a small grain planted in undisturbed 
stubble for 1 year; a high residue producing row crop and a 
winter legume for 1 year. 

Three years of contour stripcropping in which one-third of the 


strips are in row crops and two-thirds are in a small grain or 
a mulch-planted summer crop. 


Figure 5.—Erosion on unprotected soil in subclass Tle. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ulw-1 

In this capability unit are moderately well drained and 

somewhat poorly drained, sandy soils on broad, low 

ridges. Sand extends from the surface to a depth of 30 
inches or more. The soils are— 


Klej sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Klej sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Ona sand. 
These soils are strongly acid to extremely acid and are 
low in natural fertility and organic-matter content. Water 
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moves into and through them at a rapid rate, and the 
available water capacity is moderately high. The root 
zone is thick, and tilth is generally good. The water 
table fluctuates considerably; it is near the surface during 
rainy periods (fig. 6) and falls to a depth of 3 feet or 
more during droughts. For this reason, both drainage 
and wrigation may be required in a single growing season. 
These soils occupy about 9 percent of the county. 
About 30 percent of their acreage is cultivated. The 
soils are limited in their suitability for crops, but if well 
managed, they produce satisfactory yields of tobacco, 
corn, oats, vegetables, and bahiagrass. Lime and fertil- 
izer should be added in amounts indicated by soil tests. 
Returning crop residue to the soil and using soil-improving 
crops at jeast 1 year out of every 4 will help to maintain 
good tilth and the supply of organic matter. Examples 

of suitable cropping systems are— 
Row crops for 8 years and a small grain and a summer legume 

for 1 year. 
Row crops grown continuously and a winter legume or small 
grain in alternate years. 
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Figure 6.—Crop damaged by heavy rains on soil in subclass IITw. 


CAPABILITY UNIT TI w-2 


Jn this capability unit are mainly poorly drained and 
very poorly drained soils on lowland slopes of less than 2 
percent. ‘The surface layer ranges from friable loam to 
very friable fine sandy loam in texture and from black to 
grayish brown in color. In most places the subsoil is 
gray to brownish-yellow, firm or very firm clay, clay 
loam, or sandy clay. The soils are— 

Bladen-Coxville- Weston complex. 
Grady loam. 

Portsmouth loam. 

Wahee fine sandy loam. 

The Wahee soil is moderately well drained and some- 
what poorly drained. All the soils in this group are low 
to moderate in natural fertility and are extremely acid to 
strongly acid. The Grady and Portsmouth soils have a 
large amount of organic matter in the surface layer, but 
the rest of the soils contain little organic matter. Perme- 
ability and infiltration are slow to moderate. The 


available water capacity is high, and water stands on or 
within a few inches of the surface during most of the 
winter and the early part of spring. Tilth is fair to good. 
The thickness of the root zone is limited by the high 
water table. 

These soils amount to less than 1 percent of the county 
and are mostly wooded. Adequately drained areas are 
suited to corn, soybeans, oats, truck crops, clover, 
and bahiagrass. Generally, water can be controlled by 
bedding the rows, by installing open ditches, and by 
leveling and shaping the fields. The Portsmouth and 
Grady soils are difficult to drain, however, because they 
are in slight depressions that have few outlets. 

On the soils in this group, most crops respond to fer- 
tilizer well enough to justify adding large amounts. Lime 
also benefits many crops. Fertilizer and lime should be 
added in amounts indicated by soil tests. If drainage is 
adequate, these soils can be cultivated intensively and 
little special management is needed. By returning crop 
residue to the soil, and by using soil-improving crops at 


least 1 year out of every 4, good tilth and the supply of 


organic matter can be maintained. Examples of suitable 
cropping systems are— 

Row crops for 8 years and sod crops for 2 years or more. 

Row crops grown continuously with a reseeding legume; permit 
the legume to mature and produce a seed crop at least every 
third year. 

Row crops grown year after year and a winter legume in 
alternate years. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Ills-1 


In this capability unit are somewhat excessively drained 
soils with slopes ranging from 0 to 5 percent. Loose or 
very friable sand extends to a depth of 30 to 42 inches 
and is underlain by friable sandy loam or sandy clay 
loam. The soils are— 

Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, contain little 
organic matter, and are strongly acid. Water moves into 
and through them at a rapid rate, and the available 
water capacity is low. The root zone is thick, and tilth 
is generally good. 

This group of soils amounts to slightly less than 1 per- 
cent of the county, and about half of the acreage is 
cultivated. The soils are fairly well suited to corn, 
cotton, soybeans, peanuts, watermelon, and lupine. 
They are well suited to bahiagrass and Coastal bermuda- 
grass, but careful management is required for good yields. 

Because these soils have a thick, sandy surface layer 
and low available water capacity, they are droughty. 
Large amounts of fertilizer and additions of organic matter 
are required to maintain good crop yields. Additions of 
lime benefit some crops. Even under a good system of 
management, organic matter is rapidly depleted in these 
soils. Mulch planting helps to maintain a fairly adequate 
amount of organic matter and, at the same time, improves 
the available water capacity and tilth. Also beneficial, 
if grown 2 years out of every 3 or 4, are close-growing 
cover crops, soil-improving crops, or crops that produce 
a large amount of residue. In large, open fields these 
soils are subject to wind erosion, but it can be reduced by 
planting close-growing and clean-tilled crops in alternate 
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strips at right angles to the prevailing wind. Examples 
of suitable cropping systems are— 
Row crops for 1 year and bahiagrass or Coastal bermudagrass 
for 2 years or more. 
Row crops for 2 years and bahiagrass or Coastal bermudagrass 
for 3 yeurs or more. 
Row crops for 1 year and a small grain and mulch-planted 
soybeans for 1 year. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IIs-3 


The. only soil in this group is Blanton sand, 0 to 2 
percent slopes. It is a moderately well drained soil that 
occurs near Jesup on low sand ridges. The surface layer 
is loose, gray sand 4 to 9 inches thick. It is underlain 
by loose, light-gray sand that extends to a depth of 42 
inches or more. 

This soil is low in natural fertility, very low in organic- 
matter content, and very strongly acid. Water moves 
into and through it at a rapid rate, and the available 
water capacity is low. The root zone is thick, and tilth 
is generally good. 

Less than 3,000 acres of this soil occurs in the county, 
and about 70 percent of this acreage is wooded. This 
sandy soil is limited in its suitability for crops, but if it 
is managed intensively, corn, tobacco, rye, watermelon, 
bahiagrass, and bermudagrass grow fairly well. Because 
the soil is sandy and is low in available water capacity, 
it is droughty. During periods of high rainfall, how- 
ever, some low areas are waterlogged and crops may be 
damaged. Excess water can be removed by bedding 
the rows and by digging shallow ditches along the edges 
of fields. 

Large amounts of fertilizer and additions of organic 
matter are required to obtain best crop yields. Additions 
of lime benefit some crops. Even under good manage- 
ment, organic matter is depleted rapidly in this soil. 
Tilth and a fairly adequate amount of organie matter 
can be maintained by using, 2 years out of every 3, 
close-growing cover crops, soil-improving crops, or crops 
that produce a large amount of residue. 

Wind erosion is likely in large, open fields, but it can 
be reduced by planting close-growing and clean-tilled 
crops in alternate strips at right angles to the prevailing 
wind. The soil warms up early in spring and is suited 
to early maturing vegetables. Examples of suitable 
cropping systems are— 

Grass sod or a small grain for 2 or 3 years and clean-tilled 


crops for 1 or 2 ycars. 
Clean-tilled crops for 2 years and a small grain for 2 years. 


CAPABILITY UNIT IVe-4 


In this capability unit are moderately well drained to 
excessively drained soils on upland slopes of 5 to 8 percent. 
The surface layer of these soils is chiefly loose loamy 
sand 7 to 22 inches thick. It is underlain predominantly 
by friable to firm sandy clay loam or sandy clay. In 
several small areas sand extends throughout the profile. 
Iron concretions and quartz pebbles are common on and 
in these soils. The sous are— 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 

These soils are low to moderate in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are strongly acid or 
very strongly acid. They are generally in fair to good 
tilth. All the soils except the Lakeland have moderate 
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infiltration and permeability, moderately low available 
water capacity, and a moderate to moderately thin root 
zone. The small acreage of Lakeland soil is rapidly 
permeable, is low in available water capacity, and has a 
thick root zone. 

These soils amount to less than 1 percent of the county, 
and most of their acreage is wooded. Because slopes are 
strong enough to cause rapid runoff and severe erosion, 
the soils are not suited to continuous cropping. Corn, 
cotton, and soybeans grow fairly well, however, and 
bahiagrass and Coastal bermudagrass are among the 
better suited forage plants. 

If these soils are cultivated, erosion can be lessened 
by cultivating on the contour (fig. 7), terracing, strip- 


Figure 7—Contour cultivation of soil in subclass IVe. 


cropping, and grassing water-disposal areas. In addition, 
good tilth and a fairly adequate amount of organic 
matter can be maintained by growing, at least 3 years 
out of every 4, close-growing cover crops, soil-improving 
crops, or crops that produce a large amount of residue. 

Crops on these soils respond well to additiotis of fertilizer, 
and some crops benefit from additions of lime. Lime 
and fertilizer should be applied in amounts indicated by 
soil tests. 

Many drains throughout areas of these soils provide 
sites favorable for ponds. Examples of suitable cropping 
systems are— 

Row crops for 1 year and permanent bahiagrass or another sod 
crop for 3 years or more. 


Row crops planted in sod every fourth year, and the middles 
left undisturbed. 


CAPABILITY UNIT 1Vw-4 
In this capability unit are level, poorly drained and 
very poorly drained soils that have a surface layer of 
loose, very dark gray or black sand or loamy sand. 
The soils are— 
Rains loamy sand, thick surface. 
Wet alluvial land. 
The underlying material in the Rains soil is sandy clay 
loam and in Wet alluvial land is sand. These soils are 
low in natural fertility, contain little organic matter, 
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and are very strongly acid. Water moves into and 
through them at a moderate rate, and the available water 
capacity is high. Tilth is generally good, and the root 
zone is favorable. 

This group of soils amounts to less than 3 percent of 
the county and is almost entirely wooded. Because 
Wet alluvial land is subject to frequent changes through 
stream overflow, its use other than for trees is restricted. 
Before the Rains soil can be used for cultivated crops, 
it needs to be leveled, bedded, and drained intensively 
by open ditches or tile. Properly drained areas are fairly 
well suited to truck crops, corn, sugarcane, clover, and 
bahiagrass. 

Large amounts of fertilizer and additions of organic 
matter are needed to maintain high crop yields, and lime 
benefits some crops. ‘Lime and fertilizer should be added 
according to the needs of the crops. Examples of suitable 
cropping systems are— 

Row crops for 3 years and sod crops for 2 years or more. 
Row crops grown year after year and a winter legume in alter- 
nate years. 
CAPABILITY UNIT Ivs-1 

In this capability unit ave excessively drained soils on 
ridges with slopes of 0 to 8 percent. Loose sand extends 
to a depth of 42 inches or more. The soils are— 

Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 pereent slopes. 

These soils are strongly acid, low in organic-matter 
content, and low to very low in natural fertility. Water 
moves rapidly into and through them, and their available 
water capacity is low. The root zone is thick, and the 
soils can be worked within a wide range of moisture con- 
tent. These soils are loose when they are dry but are in 
good tilth when they are moist. 

This group of soils amounts to somewhat less than 4 
percent of the county and is mostly wooded. Because 
the soils are sandy and low in available water capacity, 
they are droughty. They warm up early in spring and 
are suited to vegetables that mature early. They are 
fairly well suited to varieties of corn that mature early 
and to sweetpotatoes, melons, rye, bahiagrass, and ber- 
mudagrass. 

Large amounts of fertilizer and organic matter are 
required to maintain reasonably good crop yields. Some 
crops benefit from additions of ime. Applying fertilizer 
in split applications prevents excessive leaching. Even 
when these soils are well managed, organic matter is 
rapidly depleted. A fairly adequate amount of organic 
matter, as well as good tilth, can be maintained by 
growing, in 3 years out of every 4 or 5, close-growing cover 
crops, soil-improving crops, or crops that produce a large 
amount of residue. 

In large open fields these soils are subject, to wind 
erosion. Wind erosion can be reduced by alternating 
close-growing and clean-tilled crops in strips at right 
angles to the prevailing wind. Examples of suitable 
cropping systems are— 

Row crops for 1 year and Coastal bermudagrass for 3 years or 
more. 
Row crops for. 1 year, a small grain for 1 year with stubble 


left until the next spring, and Coastal bermudagrass for 3 


years or more. 
CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-1 


In this capability unit are level, poorly drained and 
very poorly drained soils on low flats and in depressions. 


The surface layer of these soils ranges from black to dark 
gray in color and from sandy loam to clay loam in texture. 
The underlying material is chiefly clay. The soils are— 

Bayboro soils. 

Bladen loam and clay loam. 

Meggett soils. 

At a depth of about 24 inches in the Meggett soils, 
many small calcareous pebbles are intermixed with the 
underlying clay. The soils in this group are low to 
moderate in natural fertility and low to high in content 
of organic matter. The Bayboro and Bladen soils are 
strongly acid, but the Meggett soils are generally medium 
acid in the surface layer and mildly alkaline or moderately 
alkaline in the subsoil. Water moves into and through 
the soils at a moderately slow to very slow rate, and the 
available water capacity is high. These soils should not 
be cultivated when they are wet. Tilth is fair to good, 
and the root zone is favorable for pasture plants, pine 
trees, and lowland hardwoods. 

These soils are in the extreme eastern part of the county 
in an area totaling slightly more than 1,000 acres, all of 
which is wooded. Most of these soils are in depressions 
and have water standing at or on the surface for long 
periods. Adequately drained areas produce good yields 
of bahiagrass and white clover, but additions of lime and 
fertilizer are needed for best results. Pine trees are well 
suited except in ponded areas, where surface drainage is 
needed. Lowland hardwoods grow well in some of the 
very poorly drained areas and should not be cleared. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-2 


This capability unit consists of level or nearly level, 
poorly drained and very poorly drained soils on broad 
flats and in drainageways. The surface layer of these 
soils ranges from dark gray to black and, in most places, 
is loose sand. In very poorly drained areas, however, the 
soils generally have a mucky surface layer. An under- 
lying layer of sand extends to a depth of 30 inches or more. 
The soils are— 

Plummer soils, 
Rutlege sand. 
St. Johns sand. 

These soils are low in natural fertility, range from low to 
high in content of organic matter, and are very strongly 
acid to extremely acid. Although the loose, sandy surface 
layer favors rapid infiltration and permeability, water 
stands at or near the surface for long periods because 
these soils are in low positions. The available water 
capacity is high. Tilth is generally good. 

The soils in this group amount to about 43 percent of 
the county and are in large scattered areas. Most of 
their acreage is wooded, but a few small areas are in 
pasture. Although these soils are well suited to pine 
trees, drainage is needed in ponded areas. Areas that are 
used for permanent pasture must also be drained in- 
tensively. Among the suitable pasture plants are oats, 
rye, bahiagrass, dallisgrass, and white clover. Lime and 
fertilizer should be added according to needs indicated 
by soil tests. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vw-4 

Leon sand is the only soil in this capability unit. It is 
on slopes of less than 2 percent and is somewhat poorly 
drained and poorly drained. The surface layer is loose 
sand, 11 to 25 inches thick, and is underlain by firm sand 
that is weakly cemented with organic matter. 
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This soil is low in natural fertility, low in content of 
organic matter, and very strongly acid. Water enters the 
soil at arapid rate, but it moves Bowie through the organic 
pan. The available water capacity depends on the height 
of the water table, which fluctuates considerably. Tilth is 
generally good, but the root zone is shallow. 

This soil makes up slightly less than 7.5 percent of the 
county. Sizable areas are distributed throughout the 
county, and almost all are wooded. The soil is not 
normally suited to cultivation, but bahiagrass and white 
clover grow fairly well under intensive management. 
This soil is wet, however, and pasture plants may be 
damaged in some years by heavy rains in spring and 
summer. The low spots can be eliminated by leveling. 
Shallow, open ditches along field boundaries generally 
will drain off excess water. The response to fertilizer 
and lime is good. These amendments should be added in 
amounts indicated by soil tests. 


CAPABILITY UNIT Vie-2 


In this capability unit are moderately well drained to 
excessively drained soils on uplands in the northwestern 
part of the county. Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent. 
The surface layer in much of the acreage is very dark 
grayish-brown to dark-gray, friable or very friable sandy 
loam. It is 4 to 12 inches thick and is underlain mainly 
by friable to firm, yellowish-red or yellow sandy clay 
loam, sandy clay, or clay. Several small areas are sandy 
throughout the profile. Quartz grains are common on and 
in the soils. The soils are— 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Sunsweet soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Susquehanna loamy sand, shallow, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

Many concretions of iron are on the surface of the 
Sunsweet soils and are present in lesser amounts through- 
out the profile. 

The soils in this group are low in natural fertility, 
contain little organic matter, and are very strongly acid 
to strongly acid. Water moves into and through them at 
a moderate to slow rate. Runoff is rapid. In most of the 
acreage, the available water capacity is moderately low 
to low. These soils have a moderate to thin root zone and 
are generally fair to poor in tilth. A small acreage is 
rapidly permeable, has a low available water capacity, 
and has a thick root zone. 

This group of soils amounts to less than 1 percent of the 
county and is mostly wooded. The soils are not suited to 
cultivation, because they are susceptible to severe erosion 
and have a moderate to shallow root zone. They are 
fairly well suited to bahiagrass, Coastal bermudagrass, 
and other pasture plants. If these soils are fertilized 
heavily, they quickly produce a dense stand of grass 
that keeps erosion to a minimum. Overgrazing should 
be avoided because of the constant erosion hazard. Apply 
fertilizer and lime according to needs indicated by soil 
tests. Numerous drains throughout these soils provide 
sites favorable for ponds. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-2 
In this capability unit are excessively drained soils 
on high sand ridges. Slopes range from 2 to 12 percent. 
These soils have a dark-gray or gray surface layer that 
is 4 inches or less thick and is underlain by brownish - 
724-881— 66. 
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yellow sand or coarse sand. Sand or coarse sand extends 
from the surface to a depth of 4 feet or more. The soils 
are— 

Lakeland sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

These soils are strongly acid to very strongly acid, 
are very low in natural fertility, and contain very little 
organic matter. Water moves into and through them 
at a very rapid rate, and the available water capacity is 
Med) low. These soils have a thick root zone and are very 
oose. 

These soils occupy a total area of only 790 acres and 
are entirely in woods. Because the soils are sandy, they 
are extremely droughty and are not suited to cultivated 
crops. Suwanee bermudagrass and other drought- 
resistant grasses grow fairly well, but they require large 
amounts of fertilizer. The stands of trees are mixed, 
but principally turkey, scrub live, and bluejack oaks 
dominate. Also, there are a few scattered longleaf pines. 
In some places scrub oak is being controlled and slash 
pine planted. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vile-2 

In this capability unit are moderately well drained to 
excessively drained soils on uplands in the northwestern 
part of the county. Slopes range from 8 to 30 percent. 
The surface layer, in most places, is very dark grayish- 
brown to dark-gray, friable to very friable sandy loam 
4 to 10 inches thick. The underlying layer is variable 
and ranges from sandy clay loam to clay. Varying 
amounts of quartz grains are on and in these soils. In 
small areas sand extends to a depth of several feet. 
The soils are— 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 17 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Sunsweet soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded, 

Many hard coneretionary pebbles are on the surface 
of the Sunsweet soils, and some occur throughout the 
profile. The soils in this group are low in natural fer- 
tility, contain little organic matter, and are strongly 
acid to very strongly acid. They are generally in poor 
or fair tilth. Except for the Lakeland soil, the root 
zone is moderate to moderately thin, permeability and 
infiltration are slow to moderate, and the available water 
capacity is low to moderately low. The small acreage 
of Lakeland soil has’a thick root zone, rapid permeability, 
and low available water capacity. 

This group of soils amounts to less than 1 percent 
of the county and is all wooded. The soils are not suited 


‘to cultivated crops or to pasture, because they are steep, 


are susceptible to very severe erosion, have an unfavorable 
root zone, and are moderately low to low in available 
water capacity. Trees grow fairly well. 

CAPABILITY UNIT Vilw-1 

Only Swamp is in this capability unit. It is on the 
flood plains of rivers and creeks in nearly level, very 
poorly drained areas. It is subject to frequent flooding 
and is covered by water for long periods. 

Swamp is low in natural fertility and is generally very 
strongly acid and medium to low in content of organic 
matter. The larger areas, however, contain a large 
amount of organic matter. During winter and spring 
flooding deposits fresh sediments. 
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About 7 percent of Wayne County is Swamp, which 
is all wooded. The principal trees are cypress, swamp 
blackgum, sweetgum, red maple, ash, water oak, swamp 
chestnut oak, yellow-poplar, and willow. The management 
practiced encourages growth of these valuable hardwoods. 
Swamp can also be managed for hunting and fishing. 
It provides natural habitats for deer, squirrel, turkey, 
wild hog, and duck, and many lakes contain different 
kinds of fish. 


CAPABILITY UNIT VIs-1 


This capability unit consists of excessively drained 
coarse sands on high ridges. Slopes range from 5 to 8 
ercent. These soils have a thin, gray coarse sand surface 
ayer that is less than 4 inches thick. Below this is coarse 
sand that extends to a depth of 6 feet or more and is 
commonly brownish yellow. The soils are— 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Lakewood coarse sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

In the Lakewood soil, white coarse sand extends from 
the surface to a depth of about 30 inches and is underlain 
by yellowish-brown coarse sand. The soils in this group 
are strongly acid to very strongly acid and are very low in 
natural fertility and organic-matter content. Water 
enters and moves through them rapidly, and the available 
water capacity is very low. These soils have a thick root 
zone and are very loose. 

These soils, which occupy only 575 acres of the county, 
are in the southern part and are all in woods. Because 
the soils are coarse textured and excessively drained, they 
are not suited to cultivated crops or to pasture. Most of 
the acreage is in stands of turkey, bluejack, and scrub 
live onks and a few longleaf pines. Generally, pine makes 
only fair growth on these soils, but efforts are being made 
to contro] the oak and to plant slash pine in some areas. 
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Estimated yields 


Table 2 gives estimates of yields that can be expected 
on each soil in the county under two levels of management. 
In columns A are yields expected under the management 
commonly practiced in the county. In columns B are 
yields expected by research workers and by farmers who 
used improved management. The figures are based on 
records of yields on individual farms, on yields obtained 
in long-term experiments, and on estimates made by 
agronomists who have had experience with the crops and 
with the soils. 

Estimated yields have not been given for certain crops 
on some of the soils. Dashes have been entered in the 
column instead of figures if the expected yields are so low, 
or the management needed is so exacting, that it is not 
practical to grow the crop on the soil indicated. 

The estimates are for soils-that have not been irrigated. 
Because flooding varies greatly from place to place, losses 
from flooding were not considered in estimating yields for 
soils subject to flooding. 

To obtain yields in columns B, a higher level of manage- 
ment is needed than that required for the yields in columns 
A. The farmer can obtain the yields in columns B if he 
(1) chooses carefully the kind of crop to be grown and the 
cropping system to be used, (2) prepares a good seedhed, 
(3) uses proper methods of planting and seeding, (4) inocu- 
lates legumes, (5) plants high-yielding varieties and 
hybrids, (6) seeds at recommended rates and at proper 
times, (7) controls weeds, (8) controls excess water 
through drainage, (9) provides vegetated waterways, 
(10) tills on the contour or builds terraces where needed, 
and (11) adds liberal amounts of lime and fertilizer 
where required. 


TaniE 2,.—ZEstimated average acre yields of the principal erops under two levels of management 


[Yields in columng A are expected under the management commonly practiced; yields in columns B are expected under improved man- 


agement, All yields are for nonirrigated soils. 
grown on it] 


Soil 


Bayboro soils__._----.-----------~---------------------- pee 
Bladen loam and elay loam.___._-----_------------------ ee 
Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex___.---.-.-.------------- 40 

Blanton sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes... -.----- 


Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 preent slopes__ -{ 45 
Dunbar fine sandy loam, 2 to 5.percent slopes. - - -| 45 
Fulonia loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent: slopes. .----------- 45 
Eulonia loamy fine sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. -.--~------- 45 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes_.-.| 30 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded 2 24 iota eee eeseet aoe ee 20 


Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes-..-| 20 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes.--} 15 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent slores, 
OTOdEd aa ceteeeeh ec oeesuense seb aeseececteee tess gee 


Corn 


Absence of yield indicates crop is not suited to the soil specified or is not commonly 


Pasture 
To- 
bacco Cotton Peanuts 
(flue- (lint) (runner) Oats | Coastal 
cured) ber- Bahia- 
muda- grass 
grass 
B B A B A B A|B B B 
Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- 
Bu Db. Db. Lb. Tb Db, Bu. | Bu days} days } 
Peep ere teen ree) peeeemeenny Pie See (eee er Biel eb] eraiaiS.o ee 280 
Bee dees Soe oie CUE See.) Gece wenlecioe|.ond Sate 2 280 
Oo |Beanecesliasedleeocsseek dee eee BB t 65> fossa. ose 360 
60 | 2,000 | 125 | 350 | 500 800 | 35 | 60 380 260 
90 2,500 | 400 | 650 | 600 | 1,000 |) 40 | 75 370 420 
90 2,500 | 400 | 650 | 600 | 1,000 | 40 | 80 370 420 
90 2,500 | 400 | 650 | 600 | 1,000 | 40 | 80 370 420 
90 | 2,500 | 400 ; 650 ; 600 | 1,000 | 40 | 80 370 420 
55 1, 600 | 250 | 500 | 650 | 1, 800 | 40 | 80 365 300 
50 1, 500 | 200 | 350 | 600 | 1,700} 30; 50 350 280 
50 1,400 | 200 | 350 | 600 | 1,700 | 30 | 50 320 250 
45 900 | 150 | 375 | 550 | 1,300 | 15 | 45 320 250 
5 900 | 150 | 375 | 550 | 1,300 7 15 | 45 320 250 
caeulebhetoe See (sees aU Se as woeclesvd 240 180 
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TABLE 2.—L’stimated average acre yields of the principal crops wnder two levels of management—Continued 


1 


{ 


Pasture 
To- 
bacco Cotton Peanuts 
Corn (flue- (int) (runner) Oats | Coastal 
Soil cured) ber- Bahia- 

muda- grass 
grass 

A |B B A B A B Al B B B 
Cow-acre- | Cow-acre- 

Bu. | Bu. Db. Db. Db. Lb. Db. Bu. | Bu. days + days! 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 

CPOUGR a ek Se aikis seers oes tic eet wea Saige sales eats cece ecathereds Sales us Wesel eosadlea week eo ere 240 180 
ee qeeeend, and Sawyer soils, 17 to 30 percent slopes, 

Grodéd 22222 2th ate ccd oe eee ace eete eee le np ol bSculesecuewsligent Da. stesso se eet | ean [ape aS ee eee 
Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes_._; 40 | 90 2,500 | 400 | 650 | 600 | 1,200 | 45 | 85 420 420 
Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes._.| 40 | 90 | 2,500 | 400 | 650 | 600 | 1,200 | 45 | 85 420 420 
Grady-loait. to oa. ves et okieeeodle ce ce oe ee a EY ee cr eee stein oS lee Sat) hans wes wees 30 | 50 |_--_ -__ 360 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes_-_| 40 | 90 2,500 | 400 | 650 } 600 | 1,200 | 45 | 85 420 420 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes.__} 40 | 90 2,500 | 400 | 650 | 600 ; 1, 200 | 45 | 85 420 420 
Klej sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes..-.--...---.-_-.--------- 30 | 70 2,200 | 125 | 350 j_----]--.-.-- 30 | 70 300 380 
Klej sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes_..--..------.---- 30; 80; 2,600 | 125 | 350 | 500 800 | 30 | 80 300 380 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes____.______--------.-- 20) 40 1, 300 | 225 | 400 |} 500 | 1,000 | 25 | 45 325 200 
Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes_...-..--.---..------- | 15] 35 1, 200 | 150 | 375 ; 500 900 | 20 | 40 300 180 
Lakeland sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes___----.------------- ewe Leos oeerccice| thee | Stee) sons ees Boe) Sees 280 160 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes___..__._.- fice iesetestlenec soe aleeteetiaac nl ie prehiet| < 2 Sal 250 |-------- 


Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 8 percent slopes._..__..--- 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes___----..--.-- 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes.._----_.----- 
Lakewood coarse sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes__ 
Leon sand 
Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. -__ 
Lynehburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes.__.---_----~--- 
Meggett soilsac 22.8250. 260 cee ho a ee eee oe 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes......----.-_---- 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes--..------------- 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes... -_ 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes_____ 
Ona sand 


Rains loamy sand, thick surface....-----.---------------- 
Rutlege sand 
St. Johns Sand oo sc 2cch cs. eet asc ste ese nce eee secude 
Sunsweet soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded_.-_--..-----. 
Sunsweet soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded _ - 
Susan Nene loamy sand, shallow, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 

wam: 


Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes____-.-----.------ 50/100 ) 2,500 | 450 ; 900 | 750 | 2,000 | 55 100 420 380 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes__--.-_------.----- 50 | 90 | 2,200 | 450 | 900 | 700 | 1, 800 {| 50 | 95 420 380 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded--__.--.--- 45 | 90 2,200 | 400 | 800 | 700 | 1,800 | 40 | 85 420 380 
Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. ._._. 40 | 90 2, 000 | 375 | 800 | 700 | 1, 800 | 40 ; 80 400 350 
Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. _____ 40 | 90 2,000 | 375 | 800 | 700 { 1, 800 | 40 | 80 400 340 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes.._-..__ 30 | 70 1, 800 | 300 | 600 } 650 | 1, 700 | 40 | 80 400 340 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded___| 20 | 50 1,700 | 250 ; 500 | 600 | 1, 600 ; 35 | 70 375 320 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes__.____- 20 | 50 1,700 | 250 | 500 | 600 | 1, 600 | 35 | 70 375 320 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded___| 15 | 40 1,000 } 150 | 400 | 550 | 1, 400 | 30 | 60 850 300 
Wahee fine sandy loam_-_.__----- 2 nee 25 | 60 1,200 | 150 | 400 | 500 700 | 40 | 65 [---.-L-. 880 
Weston: soilsiis 425 2s i8 to ea ok os Spent Ne 25/65 | 1,500 |_-__-j-.-__]-.---]._----. 20 | 45 |---__--- 380 
Wet:alluvialland2 32 -oe cose koe See Sees Seep (ene aed eee ae este re ees, Pence ae (eae S| (eae) eee mea 200 


1 Cow-acre-days is the number of days 1 acre will support 1 animal unit (1 cow, steer, or horse; 5 hogs; or 7 sheep or goats) without 


injury to the pasture. 


Although soil tests should be made to determine appro- 
priate rates of fertilization, rates of fertilization and of 
planting were assumed in estimating the yields listed in 
columns B. By fertilizing and planting at about the rates 
assumed, which are those suggested in the following para- 
graphs, you can expect to obtain the yields in columns B. 

Corn.—Soils that produce per acre 70 bushels or more of 
corn, as indicated in column B of table 2, require per acre 


70 to 100 pounds of nitrogen and 80 to 90 pounds of 
phosphoric acid (P,O;) and of potash (K,0). Enough 
seeds should be used to insure 10,000 to 15,000 plants per 
acre. Soils that produce per acre 35 to 70 bushels of corn 
require per acre 35 to 70 pounds of nitrogen and 45 to 80 
pounds of phosphoric acid and of potash. Enough seeds 
should be used to insure 8,000 to 10,000 plants per acre. 
Tf the estimated yield is less than 35 bushels per acre, the 
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soil is poorly suited to corn and should be used for some 
other crop. 

All residue from the corn should be returned to the soil 
and a winter cover crop planted. 

Tobacco (flue-eured) —Each soil for which a yield of 
tobacco is listed in table 2 requires per acre 800 to 2,000 
pounds of 3-9-9? or 4-8-12 fertilizer at planting and a 
side dressing of 200 pounds of 6~3-24 fertilizer. The 
planting rate is 6,000 to 8,000 plants per acre. 

Flue-cured tobacco generally is grown only on excellent 
soils, and only improved management is used. This 
management includes an effective program to control 
nematodes and insects. 

Cotton.—Soils that produce per acre 500 pounds or more 
of cotton lint, as indicated in column B of table 2, require 
per acre 500 to 800 pounds of 6-12-12 fertilizer at planting 
and a side dressing of 50 to 80 pounds of nitrogen. The 
planting rate is 25,000 to 40,000 plants per acre if the crop 
is to be harvested by hand. If a mechanical harvester is 
to be used, the planting rate is 40,000 to 60,000 plants per 
acre. Soils that produce 300 to 500 pounds of cotton lint 
per acre require per acre 300 to 500 pounds of 6-12-12 
fertilizer at planting and 30 to 50 pounds of nitrogen as 
a side dressing. The planting rate is 20,000 to 35,000 
plants per acre if the crop is to be harvested by hand. 
Tf a mechanical harvester is to be used, the planting rate 
is 35,000 to 50,000 plants per acre. 

Improved management should include an effective 
program to control insects. 

Peanuts (runner).—Soils that produce per acre 1,300 
pounds or more of peanuts require per acre 300 to 500 
pounds of 4-12-12 or 5-10-15 fertilizer, a side dressing of 
400 to 500 pounds of gypsum, and 50 to 60 pounds of 
shelled seed. Soils that produce 800 to 1,300 pounds of 
peanuts require per acre 200 to 800 pounds of 4-12-12 or 
5-10-15 fertilizer at planting, a side dressing of 300 to 400 
pounds of gypsum, and 40 to 50 pounds of shelled seed. 

Peanuts respond less than most crops to direct applica~ 
tions of fertilizer. Apparently, they recover plant 
nutrients that are left in the soil by other crops. 

Oats.—Soils that produce per acre 70 bushels or more 
of oats require per acre 300 to 500 pounds of 6-12-12 
fertilizer at planting and 50 to 80 pounds of nitrogen as a 
side dressing. For drilled seed the planting rate is 2 
bushels per acre, and for broadcast seed it is 3 bushels 
per acre. Soils that produce per acre 35 to 70 bushels of 
oats require per acre 200 to 400 pounds of 6-12-12 fertilizer 
at planting and 35 to 50 pounds of nitrogen as a top- 
dressing. Aor drilled seed the planting rate is 2 bushels 
per acre, and for broadcast seed it is 3 bushels per acre. 
On all soils used for oats that is to be grazed, the planting 
rate should be doubled. 

Coastal bermudagrass——All soils for which yields of 
Coastal bermudagrass are listed in column B of table 2 
require per acre 400 to 500 pounds of 5-10-15 fertilizer at 
planting and a topdressing of 90 to 100 pounds of nitrogen 
in split applications the first year. For maintenance an 
annual application of 500 pounds of 5-10-15 fertilizer is 
required, and 100 to 200 pounds of nitrogen in split appli- 
cations. The planting rate is 14,000 sprigs to the acre. 
Mowing to a height of 6 inches or less is required for the 
best grazing. 


? Percentages of nitrogen, phosphate, and potash. 
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Bahiagrass.—Ali soils for which yields of bahiagrass are 
listed in column B of table 2 require 400 to 500 pounds 
of 6-12-12 fertilizer at planting, and a topdressing of 60 
to 100 pounds of nitrogen in split applications. For 
Maintenance an annual application of 500 pounds of 
5-10-15 fertilizer is required, and 60 to 100 pounds of 
nitrogen in split applications. The planting rate is 15 
pounds of broadcast seed per acre. Mowing is required 
to control excessive growth and weeds. 


Uses of Soils as Woodland * 


Wayne County was once forested with stands of 
loblolly and longleaf pines on the uplands and with 
stands of slash pine, gum, cypress, oak, hickory, yellow- 
poplar, maple, and other mixed hardwoods along stream- 
banks. These virgin stands first provided material for 
the naval stores industry and later were cleared by logging 
for the lumber industry. After the virgin stands were 
depleted, second-growth stands provided materials for 
these incustries. 

The present forests on uplands consist of sparse to 
thick stands of longleaf and slash pines and of hardwoods; 
on the lowlands are hardwoods of poor quality. About 85 
percent of the total land area in Wayne County is wood- 
land. Of this acreage, 65 percent is. owned by companies 
and 35 percent is owned by farmers and other individuals. 
The county has a large pulp mill that makes high-grade 
cellulose and a large plant that makes poles. Producing 
naval stores and processing trees for pulp and paper are 
the major forestry industries in Wayne County. 


Woodland suitability groups of soils 


Management of woodland can be planned more effec- 
tively if soils are grouped according to those character- 
istics that affect the growth of trees and the management 
of stands. For this reason, the soils of Wayne County 
have been placed in eight woodland suitability groups. 
Each group consists of soils that have about the same 
suitability for wood crops, require about the same manage- 
ment, and have about the same potential productivity. 

Listed in table 3, and later described in the text, are 
the eight woodland suitability groups in this county. 
For each suitability group are listed the average site index 
of slash, loblolly, and longleaf pines and the annual 
growth of these trees in cords per acre. Also shown are 
some of the hazards and limitations that affect the 
management of each group. The terms used in this 
table require explanation. 

The potential productivity of a soil for a specified kind 
of tree is expressed as a site index, A site index for a given 
soil is the height, in feet, that a specified kind of tree 
growing on that soil will reach in 50 years. The site 
index of a soil is determined mainly by the capacity of 
the soil to provide moisture and growing space for tree 
roots. A site index in table 3 is an average for all the 
soils in the suitability group. The site index for any 
one soil in the group may be somewhat different from the 
average. 


3 Norman E. Sanps, forester, Soil Conservation Service, assisted 
in writing this subsection. 
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Tas Le 3.—Produetivity, hazards, and management of woodland suatability groups 


Woodland suitability groups 1 


Group 1: Deep, well-drained soils with a moderately per- 
meable subsoil: 
Norfolk loamy sand (NhA, NhB) 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface (NfA, NfB) 
Tifton loamy sand, thick surface (TrA, TrB) 
Tifton loamy sand (TqA, TqB, TqB2) 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum (TvB, TvB2, TvC, TvC2) 


Group 2: Deep, moderately well drained to poorly drained 
ae with moderately slow to slow permeability in the sub- 
soil: 

Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex (BkA) 

Dunbar fine sandy loam (DmA, DmB) 

Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface (GnA, GnB) 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface (IhA, |hB) 
Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface (LzA) 
Lynchburg loamy sand (LvB) 

Wahee fine sandy loam (Waf) 


Group 3: Moderately deep soils with a fine-textured subsoil: 
Iulonia loamy fine sand (EtA, EtB) 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils (GCB, GCB2, GCC, 
GCC2, GCD, GCD2, GCE2, GCF2) 


Group 4: Poorly drained or very poorly drained soils with a 
subsoil ranging from sand to clay: 
Bladen loam and clay loam (BjA) 
Bayboro soils (BhA) 
Grady loam (Gad) 
Meggett soils (MBA) 
Plummer soils (PeA) 
Portsmouth loam (Por) 
Rains loamy sand, thick surface (RfA) 
Rutlege sand (RkA) 
St. Johns sand (Stj) 
Weston soils (WIA) 
Wet alluvial land (Avp) 


Group 5: Deep, coarse-textured, somewhat excessively 
drained soils with rapid permeability: 
Lakeland sand, shallow (LAA, LAB) 


Group 6: Deep to very deep, coarse-textured, excessively 
drained soils: 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep (LWB, LwC) 
Lakeland sand (LpB, LpC, LpD) 
Lakewood coarse sand (LBC) 


Group 7: Soils with poorly developed profile characteristics 
and a heavy sandy clay loam to clay subsoil: 
Sunsweet soils (SmD2, SmE3 
Susquehanna loamy sand, shallow (SoC) 


Group 8: Moderately well drained to poorly drained soils 
with moderate to rapid permeability: 
Blanton sand (BnA) 
Klej sand (KhA) 
Klej sand, shallow (KiA) 
Leon sand (LrA) 
Ona sand (ObA) 


1 Swamp was not assigned to a woodland suitability group, be- 
cause data available were insufficient and were impractical to 


evaluate. 


2 Average height, in feet, of dominant trees in stand at 50 years 


of age. 


Average productivity 


Commercial Site 

trees index ? 
Slash pine... ---- 86 
Loblolly pine..-_- 83 
Longleaf pine_-_-_.- 70 
Slash pine__------ 90 
Loblolly pine... ~~ 90 
Longleaf pine- ---_- 75 
Slash pine__--.-~-- 86 
Loblolly pine. --.- 86 
Longleaf pine. ---- 71 
Slash pine.__.--__. 88 
Loblolly pine... 96 
Longleaf pine 87 
Slash pine___---.-- 82 
Loblolly pine...... 96 
Longleaf pine_-_-_--- 71 
Slash pine_.__._... 75 
Loblolly pine.___-- 85 
Longleaf pine_-____. 62 
Slash pine ..-.--.- 60 
Loblolly pine 75 
Longleaf pine 55 
Slash pine_.-.----. 80 
Loblolly pine.__._- 80 
Longleaf pine... -- 470 


Annual 
growth? 


Hazards and management 


Cords per 
acre 


1.6 
1.3 
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Removing or destroying culls and 
scrub trees may be necessary to 
allow desirable seedlings to 
grow. 


Removing or destroying culls and 
scrub trees may be necessary 
to allow desirable seedlings to 
grow. 


Equipment limitation is severe on 
slopes greater than 8 percent. 
On the Sawyer soils, equipment 
limitation is severe because 
these soils are wet more than 
3 months cach year. Special 
practices are needed for re- 
generation of longleaf pine. 


In waterlogged areas, control of 
water is needed for regenera- 
tion and growth of pine. Re- 
moving or destroying culls and. 
scrub trees may be necessary 
to allow desirable seedlings to 
grow. Frequent and extensive 
overflows limit regeneration 
and management operations. 


Removing or destroying culls and 
scrub trees may be necessary to 
allow desirable seedlings to grow. 


Seedling mortality is severe, and 
natural regeneration cannot be 
relied on. Removing or de- 
stroying culls and scrub trees 
may be necessary to insure 
growth of planted trees. 


Seedling mortality is moderate 
to severe, and natural reseed- 
ing of pine cannot be relied on. 
Removing or destroying culls and 
scrub trees may he necessary. 


Plant competition is severe on the 
Klej and Leon soils. Because 
of competition and other fac~ 
tors, natural reseeding cannot 
be relied on. During long 
droughts in summer, growth of 
trees may be slowed on the 
Leon soils. 


3 Average yearly growth per acre, in cords, for trees 35 years old 
in fully stocked stands that are not managed intensively. Adapted 


from USDA Misc. Pub. No. 50 (7), and USDA Tech. Bull. 560 (4). 


4 Site index is 65 on Leon sand. 
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Each woodland suitability group has, in varying degree, 
limitations that affect its management. In the descrip- 
tions of the suitability groups, some of these limitations 
are expressed in the relative terms slight, moderate, or 
severe. The relative term expresses the degree of limi- 
tation, as explained in the following paragraphs. 

Puanr comreririon: When a woodland is disturbed 
by fire, cutting, grazing, or some other means, undesirable 
brush, trees, and plants may invade. The invading 
growth competes with the desirable trees and hinders 
their establishment and growth. 

Competition is slight if unwanted plants present no 
special problem. It is moderate if the invaders delay but 
do not prevent the establishment of a normal, fully 
stocked stand. Where plant competition is moderate, 
seedbed preparation is generally not needed and simple 
methods can be used to prevent undesirable plants from 
invading. Competition is severe if trees cannot regenerate 
naturally. Where competition is severe, carefully prepare 
the site and use management that includes controlled 
burning, spraying with chemicals, and girdling. 

SEEDLING MORTALITY: Even when healthy seedlings 
of a suitable tree are correctly planted or occur naturally 
in adequate numbers, some of them will not survive if 
characteristics of the soil are unfavorable. 

Mortality is sight if not more than 25 percent of the 
planted seedlings die, or if trees ordinarily regenerate 
naturally in places where there are enough seeds. It is 
moderate if 25 to 50 percent of the seedlings die, or if trees 
do not regenerate naturally in numbers needed for 
adequate restocking. In some places, replanting to fill 
open spaces will be necessary. Mortality is severe if 
more than 50 percent of the planted seedlings die, or if 
trees do not ordinarily reseed naturally in places where 
there are enough seeds. If mortality is severe, plant 
seedlings where the seeds do not grow, prepare special 
seedbeds, and use good methods of planting to insure a 
full stand of trees. 

EquipMEnr ximrration: Drainage, slope, stoniness, 
soil texture, or other soil characteristics may restrict or 
prohibit the use of ordinary equipment in pruning, 
thinning, harvesting, or other woodland management. 
Different soils may require different kinds of equipment, 
methods of operation, or seasons when equipment may be 
used. 

Limitation is slight if there are no restrictions on the 
type of equipment or on the time of year that the equip- 
ment can be used. It is moderate if slopes are moderately 
steep, if heavy equipment is restricted by wetness in 
winter and early in spring, or if the use of equipment 
damages the tree roots to some extent. Equipment 
limitation is severe if many types of equipment cannot 
be used, if the time equipment cannot be used is more than 
3 months a year, and if the use of equipment severely 
damages the roots of trees and the structure and stability 
of the soil. Limitation is severe on moderately steep 
and steep soils that are stony and have rock outcrops. 
Tt is also severe on wet bottom lands and low terraces 
in winter or early in spring. 

Erosion HAzARD: Woodland can be protected from 
erosion by choosing the kinds of trees, by adjusting the 
rotation age and cutting cycles, by using special techniques 


in management, and by carefully constructing and main- 
taining roads, trails, and landings. 

Erosion hazard is rated according to the risk of erosion 
on well-managed woodland that is not protected by 
special practices. It is slight where only a small loss of 
soil is expected. Generally, erosion is slight if slopes 
range from 0 to 2 percent and runoff is slow or very slow. 
The erosion hazard is moderate where a moderate loss 
of soil is expected if runoff is not controlled and the 
vegetative cover is not adequate for protection. It is 
severe where steep slopes, rapid runoff, slow infiltration 
and permeability, and past erosion make the soil 
susceptible to severe erosion. 

WInpTtHROW HAZARD: Soil characteristics affect the 
development of tree roots and how firmly the roots anchor 
the tree and enable it to resist the force of the wind. 
Root development may be prevented by a high water 
table or by an impermeable layer. The protection of 
surrounding trees also affects windthrow hazard. Know- 
ing the degree of this hazard is important when choosing 
trees for planting and when planning release cuttings or 
harvest cuttings. 

The windthrow hazard is slight if roots hold the tree 
firmly against a normal wind. Individual trees are likely 
to remain standing if protective trees on all sides are 
removed. The hazard is moderate if the roots develop 
enough to hold the tree firmly, except when the soil is 
excessively wet and the wind velocity is very high. It is 
severe if rooting is not deep enough to give adequate 
stability. Individual trees are likely to be blown over if 
they are released on all sides. 

In the following pages the eight woodland suitability 
groups of this county are described and the soils in each 
group are listed. 

Because not enough data were available, Swamp was 
not placed in a woodland suitability group. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


In this group are deep, well-drained soils with a mod- 
erately permeable subsoil. Tho soils are— 


NhA Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

NhB Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

NfA pong loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

NfB Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 te 5 percent 
slopes. 

TqA Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

TqB Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

TqB2 ‘Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

TrA Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

TrB Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

TvB Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

TvB2 Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

TvC Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

TvC2 =‘ Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 


eroded. 

After the overstory is removed, plant competition is not 
serious enough to prevent adequate restocking of trees. 
It may be desirable, however, to prepare special seedbeds 
and to use other simple techniques of management. 

Seedling mortality on these soils is slight. The equip- 
ment limitation is slight on slopes less than 5 percent and 
is moderate on slopes greater than 5 percent. Erosion 
and windthrow are only slight hazards. 
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WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 2 


In this group are deep, moderately well drained to 
poorly drained soils with moderately slow to slow permea- 
bility in the subsoil. The soils are— 


BkA Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex. 

DmA Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

DmB Dunbar fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

GnA error eal loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. ; 

GnB Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 

ThA Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

[hB Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 

LvB Lynchburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

LzA Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 

Waf Wahee fine sandy loam. 


Plant competition is moderate, but ordinarily it docs 
not prevent preferred trees from establishing an adequate 
stand. Initial growth may be slowed, however, and the 
ep enment of stands delayed. Seedling mortality is 
slight. 

Equipment limitation, caused mainly by wetness, is 
moderate. Wet periods of as long as 3 months may be 
expected. If equipment is used during these wet periods, 
structure and stability of the soils may be damaged and 
tree roots injured. 

Erosion, windthrow, and drought are only slight 
hazards. 

WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 3 

In this group are moderately deep soils that have a 

fine-textured subsoil. The soils are— 


EtA Eulonia loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

EtB Eulonia loamy fine sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

GCB Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes. 

GCB2 Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

GCC oie Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes. 

GCC2_ Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

GcD Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. 

GCD2. Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, eraded. 

GCE2_ Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 12 to 17 percent 
slopes, eroded. 

GCF2 Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 17 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded. 


Plant competition is moderate, but ordinarily it does 
not prevent preferred trees from establishing an adequate 
stand. If plant competition is controlled, mortality of 
seedlings during the first 2 years is slight for loblolly and 
slash pines and is moderate for longleaf pine. Ordinarily, 
loblolly pine regenerates naturally if woodland manage- 
ment is suitable. Longleaf pine does not always regener- 
ate naturally, and if this tree is preferred, special treat- 
Ment may be needed to insure adequate and immediate 
restocking. Even in places where longleaf pine grows 
best, some replanting is needed to fill in openings. After 
the first planting, satisfactory restocking can be expected 
in 4 years out of 5 for loblolly and slash pines and in 2 
years out of 5 for longleaf pine. 

The equipment limitation on this group of soils is 
moderate to severe. Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils 
with slopes less than 8 percent have moderate equipment 
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limitations, and those soils with slopes greater than 8 
percent have severe equipment limitations. The limita- 
tion is severe on the Hulonia soils because they are wet. 
To prevent serious damage to tree roots, soil structure, 
and stability, the use of equipment must be restricted on 
this group of soils for more than 3 months each year. 

The erosion hazard on the Gilead, Lakeland, and 
Sawyer soils is moderate to severe. On these sloping 
soils care is needed in locating and maintaining access 
roads so that erosion is controlled. ; 

Windthrow is a moderate hazard on this group of soils. 
Fewer trees will blow down during high winds if the 
density of the stand is controlled when thinning, during 
release cutting, or in the final or regeneration cut. The 
drought hazard is slight because these soils are generally 
— WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 4 

The soils in this group are poorly drained or very 
poorly drained and have a subsoil ranging from sand 
to clay. These soils are on the lower part of the land- 
scape, and much of their acreage is subject to overflow. 
They are— 


BhA Bayboro soils. 

BJA Bladen loam and clay loam. 

Gad Grady loam. 

MBA Meggett soils. 

PeA Plummer soils. 

Por Portsmouth loam. 

RfA Rains loamy sand, thick surface. 
RkA Rutlege sand. 


Stj St. Johns sand. 
Weston soils. 
Avp Wet, alluvial land. 

In waterlogged areas, the site index for slash pine is 
much lower than the 88 average listed for these soils in 
table 3 and the stands of this tree are seldom fully stocked. 
Cypress grows in areas where water remains on the surface 
for extended periods. 

After the overstory is removed, plant competition is 
severe and adequate stands of preferred trees do not 
restock naturally. Special management that is needed 
includes controlled burning, water control, site prepara- 
tion, and control of unwanted trees. Tree planting, and 
replanting as needed, is necessary to insure well-stocked 
stands of desirable trees. 

Even where plant competition is controlled, mortality 
of seedlings is severe during the first few years, mainly 
because drainage is poor and flooding is likely. Although 
trees do not regenerate naturally in sufficient numbers, 
satisfactory stands from an initial planting can be expected 
in about 2 years out of 5. In some places water control 


is necessary before stands can be established. 


The equipment limitation is severe because these soils 
are wet and are likely to be flooded. Damage to soil 


_ structure and stability, as well as injury to tree roots, may 


result if equipment is used during wet periods. For 
eflicicnt management of these soils, access roads and 
adequate ditches for drainage are commonly required. 
The erosion and windthrow hazards are slight on these 
oils. 
o WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 5 
The soils in this group are deep, coarse textured, some- 
what excessively drained, and rapidly permeable. They 
are— 


LAA 
LAB 


Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
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Plant competition is moderate on these soils. Brush 
and other plants compete after the overstory is removed 
or after openings are Made in the canopy. 

The expected seedling mortality of planted longleaf pine 
is Moderate to severe. Mortality is slight for the other 
kinds of pine. The equipment limitation, erosion, and 
windthrow are only slight hazards. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 6 


In this group are deep to very deep, coarse-textured 
soils that are excessively drained. The soils are— 


LwB Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
LwC Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
LpB Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 

Lpc Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

LpD Lakeland sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

LBC Lakewood coarse sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 


Because these soils are droughty, plant competition is 
slight. Seedling mortality during the first few years is 
severe, and trees do not regenerate naturally in adequate 
mumnbers. Even if plant competition is completely con- 
trolled, satisfactory restocking after the imitial planting 
can be expected in only 1 or 2 years out of 5. Immediate 
and adequate restocking can be insured by planting trees 
and replanting open spaces, by specially preparing the 
seedbed, by using superior planting techniques, and by 
planting stock of high quality. 

Erosion and windthrow are slight hazards on these 
soils. The drought hazard is severe. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 7 


The soils in this group have poorly developed profile 
characteristics and a heavy sandy clay lonm to clay 


subsoil. They are— 
SmD2 Sunswect soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
SmE3  Sunsweet soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded. 
SoC Susquehanna loamy sand, shallow, 2 to 8 percent 


slopes. 


Plant competition is moderate on these soils. It may 
retard growth, but it does not ordinarily prevent pre- 
ferred trees from establishing adequate stands. 

Seedling mortality is moderate to severe, and pine trees 
do not regenerate naturally. Planting is needed, and 
some replanting may be required the first year or two to 
fill in openings where seedlings have died. 

The equipment limitation, erosion, and windthrow are 
moderate hazards. Because the soils are slowly per- 
meable, droughtiness is slight. 


WOODLAND SUITABILITY GROUP 8 


In this group are moderately well drained to poorly 
drained soils with moderate to rapid permeability. The 
soils are— 


BnA Blanton sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

KhA Klej sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

KiA Klej sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
trA Leon sand. 

ObA Ona sand. 


Plant competition is moderate to severe on these soils, 
but it ordinarily does not prevent preferred trees from 
establishing adequate stands. In some areas of the Klej 
and Leon soils, however, competition is severe in open, 
natural stands of longleaf pine. Preparing a site for the 
longleaf pine may be necessary on those soils before an 
adequate stand can be established. 
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Equipment limitation, caused by wetness, is moderate. 
Wet periods as long as 3 months are to be expected, and 
if equipment is used during those periods, the structure 
and stability of the soils are likely to be damaged and 
tree roots injured. 

Erosion and windthrow are slight hazards. Because 
these soils are generally wet, drought is not a serious 
hazard. Nevertheless, the Leon soil may not supply 
enough moisture for trees during long, dry periods in 
summer. 


Protective practices 


Grazing, fire, insects, and disease damage or destroy 
trees and reduce the amount of wood products harvested. 

Protection from grazing: Wooded areas ought to be 
protected from heavy grazing, for heavy grazing not only 
destroys seedlings and damages trees but also makes the 
soil more likely to erode and less likely to take in and store 
water for trees. If grazing is not controlled, it is partic- 
ularly harmful on steep or eroded woodland. Where some 
grazing is necessary, the livestock should be distributed 
so that not more than 40 percent of the low-growing 
cover is eaten. Grazing is less harmful to woodland 
in April, May, and June than it is at other times be- 
cause more forage is available in those months. Cattle 
generally damage trees less than other grazing animals. 

Protection from fire: Fire kills seedlings, young trees, 
and some of the larger trees. It also destroys humus and 
litter and thereby increases the hazard of erosion. Fire- 
breaks help protect wooded areas by checking or stopping 
fires. A firebreak may be a road in the woods, or a plowed 
or disked fire lane. At a firebreak, the firefighters can 
start a backfire, which is a fire set to counter an advancing 
fire. Firebreaks should tie into streams, ponds, public 
roads, utility rights-of-way, or other barriers. 

Protection from insects and diseases: Serious losses 
from diseases and insects have not occurred on woodland 
in Wayne County. To avoid damage from insects, 
cuttings should be made in fall or winter. Log the wood- 
land carefully so that the trees left standing are not 
scarred and made more susceptible to disease. 


Wildlife and Fish ‘ 


The soils of Wayne County produce food and cover for 
many kinds of wildlife. Many bobwhite and dove live 
in the large cultivated areas in the northwestern and south- 
western parts of the county. Common throughout the 
county are rabbit, squirrel, fox, opossum, raccoon, skunk, 
and many nongame birds. Deer and wild turkey find 
good habitats in the large, moist woodland in the south- 
eastern half of the county and in the wide, swampy area 
along the Altamahs River. Bear, wild duck, mink, otter, 
and fish are along and in this river and, to some extent, 
are in several other parts of the county. 


Food and cover needed by wildlife 


The feeding habits of wildlife differ greatly. Some eat 
only insects and other small animals, some eat only plants, 
and some eat a combination of the two. In the following 
paragraphs is a summary of needs for most of the im- 
portant animals and fish in the county. 


‘Vern E. Davison, biologist, Soil Conservation Service, as- 
sisted in writing this subsection. 
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Bobwhite (quail). —Choice foods for bobwhite are acorns, 
blackberries, browntop millet, bullgrass, wild black 
cherries, corn, cowpeas, dewberries, Florida beggar- 
weed, flowering dogwood, annual and bicolor lespedezas, 
peanuts, pecans, pine seeds, common ragweed, soybeans, 
sweetgum, and tickclover. These birds also eat many 
insects. The food must be close to vegetation that can 
protect the wildlife from predators, extreme heat, and 
adverse weather. 

Deer.—Choice foods for deer are acorns, bahiagrass, 
clovers, chufa, corn, cowpeas, greenbrier, annual and 
bicolor lespedezas, oats, saw-palmetto, soybeans, rye, and 
yaupon. A wooded area of 500 acres or more generally 
provides enough cover for deer. 

Dove, mourning—Among choice foods for doves are 
browntop millet, bullgrass, corn, Japanese millet, pine 
seeds, common ragweed, and sweetgum seeds. Doves do 
nee eat insects, green leaves, or fruits. They drink water 

aily. 

Duck.—Choice foods for ducks are acorns, browntop 
millet, Japanese millet, chufa, corn, and smartweed seeds. 
Although ducks occasionally eat acorns and corn on dry 
land, their food generally needs to be flooded. 

Rabbit.—F or cover, rabbits need a thicket of blackberry, 
plum, or other plants. Available in most parts of the 
county are clovers, winter grasses, and other succulent 
plants. 

Squirrel.—Choice foods for squirrels are acorns, black- 
gum seeds, black cherry, chinkapin, chufa, corn, flowering 
dogwood, magnolia, peanuts, pecans, pine seeds, cypress, 
and tupelo fruit. 

Turkey, wild—Turkeys survive only in large wooded 
areas that generally occupy 2,000 acres or more. They 
need surface water for daily drinking and often roost in 
large trees over or near water. Choice foods are insects, 
acorns, bahiagrass seeds, bullgrass, blackberries, dew- 
berries, browntop millet, chufa, clover leaves, corn, cow- 
peas, peanuts, flowering dogwood, gallberry, wild grapes, 
oats, pecans, pine seeds, rye, and soybeans. 

Nongame birds—Nongame birds vary greatly in the 
foods they choose. Several kinds eat nothing but insects, 
a few eat insects, nuts, and fruits; and others eat all of 
these foods. 

Fish.—The principal game fish in this county are blue- 
gill, bass, and channel catfish. The choice foods of bluegill 
are mostly aquatic worms, insects, and larvae. Bass and 
channel catfish feed chiefly on small fish. The amount of 
fish food produced is related directly to the fertility of the 
water. This fertility is affected by the soils of the water- 
shed and somewhat by the soils at the bottom of ponds. 
Because the soils are low in fertility and are acid, most 
ponds need to be fertilized and limed to produce enough 
er on seeccnle algae to feed the worms and, thereby, 
the fish. 


Wildlife suitability groups 


The soils in Wayne County have been placed in seven 
groups according to their suitability as habitats for 
specified kinds of wildlife. _The seven groups are described 
in the following pages. Table 4 rates the suitability of 
specified plants to the soils of each group. It also rates 
the suitability of each of these plants as foods for birds and 
animals that live in the county or stop there when migrat- 
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ing. The plants listed in table 4 furnish some of the cover 
needed. Additional cover is generally abundant or ex- 
cessive in this humid climate, or it can be readily grown 
where needed. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 1 


In this group are poorly drained and very poorly drained 
soils on broad, low flats and in drainageways and de- 
pressions. The soils range from sands to clay loams. 
They are— 

Bayboro soils. 

Bladen loam and clay loam. 
Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex. 
Grady loam. 

Meggett soils. 

Plummer soils. 

Portsmouth loam. 

Rains loamy sand, thick surface. 
Rutlege sand. 

Swamp. 

Weston soils. 

Wet alluvial land, 

These soils amount to about half of the county and are 
almost entirely wooded. Water covers most of their 
acreage for short periods and covers Swamp during the 
wet months. This excess water limits use to water- 
tolerant plants. Among the plants that furnish choice 
food for wildlife are blackgum, bald cypress, Japanese 
millet, oak, smartweed, sweetbay magnolia, tupelo, and 
pine. In most areas low dikes can be constructed that 
confine water and make ponds for duck. Most of the 
acreage is in large tracts that are suitable for deer and 
turkey. In some of these tracts, however, waterholes are 
needed for deer and turkey and for squirrel as well. 
Wildlife cover is plentiful. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 2 


In this group are somewhat poorly drained and poorly 
drained soils on low, broad ridges. Slopes range from 0 
to 2 percent. The surface layer is sand, 8 to 24 inches 
thick, and the subsoil is a hardpan of sand cemented with 
organic matter. This pan holds water at or near the 
surface during wet periods, but in dry periods, it prevents 
moisture from rising into the surface layer and makes the 
soils droughty. The soils are— 

Leon sand. 
St. Johns sand. 

These soils amount to about 40,000 acres in the county 
and are almost entirely wooded. Among the plants that 
produce choice food for wildlife are pine, waxmyrtle, and 
gallberry. Because of their position and sandy nature, 
these soils cannot be flooded effectively for duck fields. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 3 


This group of soils is on low flats and is moderately well 
drained and somewhat poorly drained. Slopes range 
from 0 to 5 percent, though most of the slopes are less 
than 2 percent. The soils are sands in which the sand 
ranges from 30 inches to several feet in thickness and is 
easily worked. The water table fluctuates considerably; 
it is near the surface during wet seasons but drops to a 
depth of 3 feet or more during prolonged droughts. The 
soils are— 

Blanton sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Klej sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Klej sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Ona sand. 
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Suitability of plants for wildlife groups— 


TABLE 4.—Suitability of plants for wildlife groups 


[Absence of entry indicates plant may be eaten in only 


Plant 
1 2 3 
Bahiagrass.._-.------ Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited_.| Suited..---___ 
Beggarweed, Florida-| Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited..| Suited_.__._.- 
Blackberry..---..--- Poorly suited__] Poorly suited._| Marginal_-_ ~~ 
Blackgum--__.._----- Suited...-____ Marginal. _-_- Poorly suited_- 
Browntop millet__--- Poorly suited_-| Poorly suited_.| Suited..-__._- 
Cherry, black._..-.-- Poorly suited._| Poorly suited__| Marginal. .-_- 
Chinkapin____.----- Poorly suited__| Poorly suited__| Suited__---.-- 
Chufasiu.25i.22.550 Poorly suited_.}| Poorly suited__) Suited_..-._-- 
Clover, crimson.._--~ Poorly suited__) Poorly suited__| Marginal... - 
Clover, white_...---- Poorly suited__] Poorly suited_.| Suited_..-..-- 
Cormusen ee eseooseee Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited..| Suited_--_-.--- 
Cowpeas..---.-.---- Poorly suited__| Poorly suited..| Marginal__.-- 
Cypress, bald__----.- Suited_--...-- Poorly suited.-| Poorly suited... 
Dewberry ---.------ Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited_.| Marginal_-_-_- 
Dogwood, flowering._] Poorly suited__| Poorly suited..| Poorly suited-- 
Gallberry_.-_.------ Marginal. ----- Suited.._..--- Suited__.--.-.- 
Grape, wild___------ Poorly suited__| Poorly suited.) Suited_..__.-- 
Greenbrier___-_.---- Suited__.--_-- Poorly suited_-| Suited_._-..-- 
Japanese millet_____- Suited.._--_.. Poorly suited__| Marginal------ 
Lespedeza, annual_-_-| Poorly suited_-} Poorly suited__) Suited_.____.- 
Lespedeza, bicolor_-_-| Poorly suited__| Poorly suited__| Poorly suited_. 
Magnolia...-------- Suited_._-..--- Marginal._..--} Suited_.--..-- 
Oak torssosul ese ce Suited.__-_--- Marginal__-___- i 
Oats.....----------- Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited__ 
Paspalum, bull___.-- Poorly suited._| Poorly suited_- 
eanuts...--------- Poorly suited__}| Poorly suited__ 
Pecans___---------- Poorly suited__| Poorly suited_- 
Piné..-.sensn65esac Suited.-----.- Suited..------ 
Ragweed, common.-.-.| Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited.. 
bigtie ue ulboe os Poorly suited..| Poorly suited_. 
Saw-palmetto.-_--_- Poorly suited..| Marginal___.-- 
Smartweed_._.------ Suited_-_--_-. Poorly suited_- 
Soybeans_.-_-.------ Poorly suited__| Poorly suited_. 
Sweetgum--_-._--.- Marginal_____- Poorly suited__| Poorly suited_. 
nna (beggar- Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited__| Poorly suited__ 
lice). 
Tupelo_-_---------- Suited._._..-_- Poorly suited__| Poorly suited_- 
Waxmyrtle__-..----- Poorly suited_-| Suited._-.___- Suited.-_----- 
Yaupon___..-------- Poorly suited..| Poorly suited__| Marginal_----- 


1 Bluebird, catbird, mockingbird, and waxwing. 
2 Blackbird, cardinal, meadowlark, sparrow, and towhee. 
3 Chickadee, grackle, bluejay, titmouse, and woodpecker. 


These soils are extensive in the county and are mostly 
wooded. Sizable areas, however, are cultivated or pas- 


tured. The soils are well suited to many plants that 


provide choice food for several kinds of wildlife. 


Some 


large, wooded areas are suitable for deer and turkey, but 
waterholes are needed in some places for these animals 


and for squirrel. 


Protective cover for wildlife is plentiful. 


Because these soils are sandy, they generally cannot be 
flooded to make duck fields. 


WILDLIFE SUITARILITY GROUP 4 


In this group are somewhat poorly drained and moder- 


ately well drained soils on slopes of 0 to 5 percent. 
surface layer is chiefly loamy sand, 12 to 30 inches thick. 
The subsoil is friable, moderately permeable sandy clay 
loam or sandy clay. These soils are easily worked and 


The 


Marginal_.._- Suited_._.--.- Poorly suited_-. 
Poorly suited_.| Marginal ___-- Poorly suited__ 
Marginal_---- Suited_..-_.-- Poorly suited_- 
Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited__| Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited... 
Suited Poorly suited..| Suited_._-.____ Poorly suited__| 
Suited... Suited_____-_- Suited_______- Poorly suited _- 
Suited... Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited..| Poorly suited__ 
Suited__ Marginal__._- Suited_.----_- Poorly suited__ 
Suited__ Marginal. -_-_-_- Suited_______- Poorly suited__ 
Suited... Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited__| Poorly suited... 
Suited_. Marginal__-__- Suited_____-__- Poorly suited... 
Suited Marginal ----- Suited___-__-- Poorly suited_- 
Poorly suited_-| Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited_-| Poorly suited_- 
Suited_._----- arginal_____ Suited_______- Poorly suited__ 
Suited.--..--- Suited_.----.. Marginal____- 
Poorly suited__| Poorly suited__| Poorly suited __ 
Marginal_.-_-- Marginal__-__.- Poorly suited __ 
Marginal...._. Marginal...... Poorly suited_- 
Poorly suited__| Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited__ 
Marginal_____- Marginal._-.-- Poorly suited__ 
Marginal____..| Marginal...--- Poorly suited_- 
Suited Suited______.- i Marginal___._- 
Suited Marginal_._... 
Suited... Poorly suited_. 
Suited... Poorly suited.-| Poorly suited_-| Poorly suited__ 
Suited _- Marginal. _..-- Suited___.__-- Poorly suited__ 
Suited__ Suited_.__---- Suited_..-.-.- Poorly suited.. 
Suited Suited..-.---- Suited..2...-- Marginal_..... 
Suited..._----- Marginal-____.. Marginal-_-__-- Poorly suited__ 
Suited....---- Suited_......._| Suited......-- Marginal__._.. 
Marginal....-. Marginal_._._- Poorly suited__ 
Marginal... .- Poorly suited Marginal... .- 
Suited... Marginal...... Poorly suited_. 
Marginal..-.-. Poorly suited__| Poorly suited__| Poorly suited_. 
Suited.....2-. Marginal_____- Marginal.-_._.- Poorly suited_- 
Poorly suited_-_| Poorly suited__}| Poorly suited__| Poorly suited_. 
Suited.-_-.--- Poorly suited..| Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited__ 
Marginal_.--.- Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited_.| Poorly suited. 


4 Foliage is choice food. 
5 Toliage is fair food. 
8 Seed is choice food. 


have a moderate to high available water capacity. They 
are— 


Dunhar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes, 

Dunbar fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Tulonia loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Eulonia loamy fine sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lynchburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Wahee fine sandy loam, 


These soils are scattered throughout the county and are 


mainly cultivated. They are suited to many plants that 
provide choice food for several kinds of wildlife. 
drains on these soils provide favorable sites for ponds that 
are easy to establish and maintain. 


Natural 
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of sows and as food for kinds of wildlife 


small amounts, or that its use by wildlife is unknown] 
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Suitability of plants as food for— 
Part of 
plant Nongame birds that feed on— 
eaten eee ineees 
Bobwhite Deer Dove Duck Rabbit Squirrel Turkey 
Fruits! | Grain and | Nuts and 
seeds ? acorns 3 
ae ee) Paites coo (secede el soto etecelL eet Sete Choice..-|-.---.---- Fair_...-- 
Vistccelbotececssclemecusmeetlescoseste esto tee cee bo ec oe 
(eset Be tae eee ccei[e ated SoM wnat a ee he) Fair______ Choice__-} Choice_-.|-.-.-.---- 
Zedetedsts|Jiceusse Jes teg. stelle o lee ose Choice...) Choice...) Choice...!..--------| Fair. 
Susie pores Choice_..| Choice___|.....----]..-.-.-_-_| Choiee___]-____-_--_| Choice_-__ 
phi goed 2 Sek eanke Vols ot ee dllee re ee Choice_._| Fair__.-.| Choice__.j}.-.------.| Fair. 
Pairscctoe(>seesceces|soccece cen bcecesates Choice..-| Choice. _.|-.-..--.--|---------- Choice. 
Choice...|-.-.------ Choice__.|---------- Choice...| Choice. __}.-_--_--__|---------- Fair. 
Choices 22 |2 92.23 0s |e ee Choiee_._|---------- Choice. -_ 
Choice__.|..--------|--.------- Choice_..|---------- Choice._- 
Choice...| Choice...| Choice.._] Choice_..| Choice__.| Choice.__ Fair. 
Choice._.| Fair__.-.|..-------- Choice___|---.-.---- Choice __ 
Fair_._... 
Choice_._ 
Choice_.- 
Choice--- 
Meath a SV Cale oe ee eS eae ee Fair_....| Choice. __ 
Choice__.|-.--..----|---------- Choice___|-.-..---..]----.--.-- 
weed Raat Choice...! Choice._.]/----------]-----.-.--| Fair...... 
(oe hsb s Seco Sole aca ae Vos peidus jpegs eae Fair__._.. 
Choices. 422. Se lee dye Fairinc bo loceasenlceetoesd eu 
Dewees moet (Stee base re (bt ee ee e Choice...} Fair_---. 
Choice_-__|--.------- Choice...]---.------ Choice___} Choice._- Choice. 
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Choice. 
(#)------- -- 
Heer apse as Fair. 
Choice___ 


7 These oaks are black, blackjack, bluejack, myrtle, post, saw- 
ee Shumard, southern red, swamp chestnut, water, white, and 
willow. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 5 
This group consists of moderately well drained to 
excessively drained soils on uplands. Slopes range from 
2 to 8 percent. The surface layer of these soils is loamy 
sand or sandy loam, 6 to 26 inches thick, and the subsoil is 
sandy clay loam to clay. These soils have a moderate to 
low available water capacity. Tilth is generally good. 
The soils are— 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. 
Susquehanna loamy sand, shallow, 2 to 8 percent slopes. 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded. 


8 Seed is choice food. 


These soils are mainly in the western half of the county. 
Most of their acreage has been cultivated, but some has 
reverted to forest. The soils are suited to a number of 
plants that supply choice food for several kinds of wild- 
life. These plants can be established and maintained if 
moderate practices are used to help control erosion. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 6 


In this group are well-drained and somewhat excessively 
drained soils on uplands. Slopes range from 0 to 5 percent. 
The surface layer of these soils is loamy sand or sand, and 
the subsoil is moderately permeable heavy sandy loam to 
sandy clay. Tilth is good, but the available water capacity 
is moderate to low. The soils are— 

Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
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Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes, 
Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes eroded. 

Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

The surface layer of the Tifton and Norfolk soils is 8 to 
30 inches thick. That of the shallow Lakeland sands is 
only 3 to 10 inches thick. 

The soils in this group are fairly extensive in the western 
half of the county and are mostly cultivated. They are 
suited to many plants that provide choice food for several 
kinds of wildlife. Good sites for ponds are in many of the 
natural drains. 


WILDLIFE SUITABILITY GROUP 7 


In Wayne County the soils of this group have a small 
total acreage, all of which is wooded. Slopes range from 
0 to 30 percent. Although cover on these soils is adequate 
for wildlife, food is scarce because the available water 
capacity is moderately low to very low and natural 
fertility is low to very low. Supplemental food can be 

roduced more economically on the adjacent soils. 
rinking water also must be provided in areas nearby. 
The soils are— 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, 


eroded. 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, 


eroded. 

Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 17 to 30 percent slopes, 
eroded. 

Lakewood coarse sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 

Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Lakeland sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 

Sunsweet soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 

Sunsweet soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Planning for wildlife 


The work unit conservationist of the Soil Conservation 
Service maintains up-to-date technical guides on each 
important kind of wildlife or fish, as well as on plants 
suitable for food or cover. He can help farmers plan 
ways to increase the kinds and numbers of wildlife on 
their farms by suggesting practices that are suitable for 
the various soils and bodies of water. Thus, any land- 
owner can obtain practical help in planning and establish- 
ing good habitats for the wildlife suited to his land and 
ponds for fish. 


Engineering Uses of Soils ° 


Soil engineering is well established today. It is, in a 
broad sense, a subdivision of structural engineering be- 
cause it deals with soil as the foundation materia] upon 
which structures rest, or with soil that is used as a struc- 
tural materia!. To the engineer, soils are natural ma- 
terials that cover the earth in great variety and that may 
have widely different engineering properties within a 
single project. Some soil properties are of special interest 
to engineers because they affect the construction and 
maintenance of roads, airports, pipelines, and building 


5L. W. Rosinson, civil engineer, Soil Conservation Service, 
assisted in writing this subsection. 
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foundations, and of structures for drainage, water storage, 
erosion control, and sewage disposal, Among the soil 
properties that the engineer considers most important 
are permeability to water, strength against shearing, 
compaction characteristics, soil drainage, shrink-swell 
potential, grain size, plasticity, and pH. Also important 
are topography and the depth to the water table and to 
bedrock. 

Generally, soils are used in the locality and in the 
condition they are found. A large part of soil engineering 
consists of locating the various soils, of determining their 
engineering properties, of correlating those properties 
with the requirements of the job, and of selecting the 
best possible material for each job. 

This soil survey report contains information about the 
soils in Wayne County that will help engineers. Empha- 
sized in this subsection are the soil properties that affect 
agricultural practices and structures, especially those prop- 
erties affecting irrigation, farm ponds, structures that 
control and conserve soil and water, and similar structures. 

The information in this report will help engineers to (1) 
make soil and Jand-use studies that will aid in selecting and 
developing industrial, business, residential, and recrea- 
tional sites; (2) select locations for highways, pipelines, 
and airports; (3) locate sand and gravel for use in con- 
struction; (4) correlate pavement performance with types 
of soil and, thus, develop information that will be useful 
in designing and maintaining the pavements; (5) determine 
the suitability of soils for cross-country movement of 
vehicles and construction equipment; and (6) supplement 
information obtained from other published maps and 
reports and from aerial preety for the purpose of 
making soil maps and reports that can be used readily by 
engineers, 

This report will not eliminate the need for sampling and 
testing soils for the design and construction of specific engineer- 
ing works. The interpretations in the report should be used 
primarily in planning more detailed field investigations to 
determine the condition of soil material in place at the pro- 
posed site for engineering work. 

At many construction sites, the soils vary greatly within 
the depth of the proposed excavation and within short 
distances. ‘The maps, soil deseriptions, and other infor- 
mation in this report can best be used in planning the 
detailed investigations necessary at the construction site. 
These maps and descriptions make it possible to take only 
a minimum number of soil samples for laboratory testing. 
After the soils have been tested and their behavior, in 
place, has been observed under varying conditions, the 
engineer should be able to anticipate, to some extent, the 
properties of individual soils, wherever they are mapped. 

Tn addition to information in this subsection, much addi- 
tional information can be found in the text of the report. 
The engineer should refer to the section ‘““How Soils Are 
Mapped and Classified” and to the section “Formation 
and Classification of Soils.” He will need also to refer to 
the section ‘Descriptions of the Soils,’ which describes 
each soil in the county. 

Some of the terms used by the soil scientist may not be 
familiar to the engineer; other terms, though familiar, 
have special meanings in soil science. Most of the terms 
used in the tables, and other special terms used in the 
report, are defined in the Glossary. 

This subsection contains four tables. Table 5 gives 
test data for soils of two series that are extensive in the 
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county, and table 6, for five additional soil series. Table 
7 gives a brief description of each soil.in the county and 
estimates physical properties significant in engineering. 
In table 8 are interpretations of the engineering properties 
of the soils. 


Engineering classification of soils 


Most highway engineers classify soil material according 
to the system approved by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials (7).° In this system soil material is 
classified in seven principal groups. The groups range 
from A-1, which consists of gravelly soils of high bearing 
capacity, to A-—7, which consists of clay soils having low 
strength when wet. Within each group the relative 
engineering value of the soil inatenal is indicated by a 
group index number. These indexes range from 0 for the 
best material to 20 for the poorest. The group index 
number is shown in parentheses following the soil group 
symbol. (See table 5.) 

Some engineers prefer the Unified soil classification 
system (8). In this system soil material is identified as 
coarse grained (eight classes), fine grained (six classes), 
or highly organic. 

The classification of a soil material by either the 
AASHO or the Unified system identifies the material 
according to textural and plasticity characteristics. 
This classification permits the engineer to make a rapid 
appraisal of a soil material by comparing it with more 
familiar soils that have the same classification. 


Soil test data 


Soil samples from the principal soil types of two ex- 
tensive soil series were tested in accordance with standard 
procedures so that the soil material could be evaluated 
for engineering purposes. The test data are given in 
table 5. (See page 44.) Because the samples tested were 
obtained from a depth of less than 6 feet, they do not 
represent materials that are encountered in earthwork at a 
greater depth. Table 6 (see page 46) gives test data 
obtained from soil samples of five other soil series. These 
data were determined by the same methods as were the 
data in table 5. 

In the moisture-density (compaction) test, soil material 
is compacted into a mold several times with a constant 
compactive effort, each time at a successively higher 
moisture content. The density, unit weight, of the soil 
material increases as the moisture content increases, until 
the optimum moisture content is reached. After that, 
the density decreases with increase in moisture content. 
The highest density obtained in the compaction test is 
termed maximum dry density. Moisture-density data 
are important in earthwork because, as a rule, optimum 
stability is obtained if the soil is compacted to about 
the maximum density when it is at approximately the 
optimum moisture content. 

The volume changes listed indicate the amount of 
shrinkage and swell obtained for samples prepared at 
optimum moisture content and then subjected to drying 
and wetting. The sum of these two values gives the 
total volume change that can occur in a particular soil. 

The results of the mechanical analyses may be used to 
determine the relative proportions of the different size 
particles. The clay-content data obtained by the hydrom- 


6 Italic numbers in parentheses refer to Literature Cited, p. 71. 


eter method should not be used in naming textural 
classes of soil. 

The test to determine liquid limit and plastic limit 
measures the effect of water on the consistence of the soil 
material. As the moisture content of a clayey soil in- 
creases from a very dry state, the material changes from 
a semisolid to a plastic state. As the moisture content 
is further increased, the material changes from a plastic 
to a liquid state. The plastic limit is the moisture content 
at which the material passes from a semisolid to a plastic 
state. The liquid limit is the moisture content at which 
the material passes from a plastic to a liquid state. The 
plasticity index is the numerical difference between the 
liquid limit and plastic limit. It indicates the range of 
moisture content within which a soil material is in a 
plastic condition. 

Table 5 gives the AASHO and Unified classification for 
each soil sample. These classifications, which are based 
on the liquid limit, the plasticity index, and the data 
obtained by mechanical analysis, are briefly described 
in the subsection “Engineering Classification of Soils.” 
Table 6 gives the State Highway Department of Georgia 
classification for soi} used in an embankment or as sub- 
grade, as well as the Unified and AASHO classifications 
for the soils tested. 


Engineering descriptions and physical properties 


Table 7, beginning on p. 48, briefly describes each soil 
in the county and classifies the materials in its major 
horizons according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
the Unified, and the AASHO systems of classification. 
The physical properties of these horizons were estimated 
on the basis of test data, field observations, and experience. 
These estimates apply only to the soils of Wayne County. 

An explanation of some of the headings in table 7 may 
be helpful. The depth from the surface is generally that 
of the boundaries of the horizons of the profiles described 
in the section “Formation and Classification of Soils.” 

Permeability, or the rate that water moves through soil 
material, was estimated for uncompacted material. The 
estimates are based on a study of structure and consistence 
of the soil and on field observations. Only a small amount 
of laboratory data was available. 

Available water capacity, listed in inches per inch of soil 
depth, is the approximate amount of capillary water in 
the soil when it is wet to field capacity. It is the amount 
of water held in the soil between } and 15 atmospheres 
tension. If the soil is at permanent wilting point, this 
amount of water will wet it toa depth of Linch. Labora- 
tory data were available for only a few soils in Wayne 
County; for the other soils, estimates are based on data 
from similar soils. 

The shrink-swell potential is an indication of the volume 
change to be expected with a change in moisture content. 
It is estimated primarily on the basis of the amount and 
type of clay a soil contains. In general, soils classified as 
CH and A-7 have high shrink-swell potential. Those 
having low shrink-swell potential are clean sands and 
gravel (single-grain structure) and those having small 
amounts of nonplastic to slightly plastic fines, as well as 
most other nonplastic to slightly plastic soil materials. 

Nearly all of the soils in Wayne County are strongly 
acid to extremely acid. The Meggett soils, however, are 
medium acid in their surface layer and are mildly alkaline 
or moderately alkaline in their subsoil. 
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TABLE 5.—Engineering test data ' for soil samples 


Georgia 
report 
Soil type. and location No. 
S60- 
Ga-151 
Ba a A ee 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface phase: 
2 miles SE. of Odum and 1 mile N. of Bethel Church. 1-1 
(Modal) 1-3 
1-5 
4 miles W. of Jesup and 1 mile N. of Flint Branch Church. 2-1 
(Variation to Klej) 2-3 
2-5 
1.5 miles N. of Liberty Church on W. side of road 3-3 
between Odum and Screven. (Variation to Tifton) a 
Plummer sand (from Plummer soils) : 
5 miles SW. of Odum, near Appling County line. (Modal) i 
4-8 
Plummer fine sand (from Plummer soils) : 
2 miles N. of Little Creek Church, on a dirt road. 5-2 
(Variation to Klej) 5-3 
5-4 
2 miles N. of Broadhurst, adjoining Atlantic Coast Line 6-1 
Railroad, (Variation to Rains) ie 


1Tesis performed by the State Highway Dept. of Georgia in 
cooperation with U.S. Dept. of Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, 
in accordance with standard procedures of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials (AASHO), except as stated in 
footnote 5. 

2 Based on the Moisture-Density Relations of Soils Using 5.5-Ib. 
rammer and 12-in. drop, AASHO Designation T 99-57, Methods 
A and C, 


Physical properties were not estimated for Wet alluvial 
land or for Swamp, because the characteristics of these 
mapping units vary widely within a few feet and from one 
area to another. 


Features affecting engineering work 


Table 8, beginning on p. 54, lists, for each soil in the 
county, soil features that adversely or favorably affect 
work on highways and on structures that conserve soil and 
water. Generally, these features are not apparent to the 
engineer unless he has access to the results of a field 
investigation. They are, however, significant enough to 
influence construction practices. 

Before the engineer locates secondary roads on sloping 
or moderately steep soils, he should determine the depth 
to a stable subgrade and the kind of material he is likely 
to find. Then he can estimate the difficulties of excavat- 
ing. For all highways the engineer should investigate the 
likelihood of slopes (dips) occurring in the strata and of 
seepage water along or through the subgrade. He should 
also consider the presence of poor material within or 


Moisture-density * Mechanical analyses 4 
Volume change ® 
Depth | Horizon Opti- 
Maxi- mum 
mum |moisture 
density | content | Shrink- Total 
age Swell | volume 
change 
Lb, per 
Inches cu, ft. Percent. Percent Percent Percent 
0-5 Al 112 10 8 2.6 4 
10-25 Bl 121 9 2.9 4.8 7.7 
31-46+| C 116 13 1.7 2.3 4.0 
0-4 Al 114 8 3.9 17 5.6 
6-29 Bi 121 7 7.4 .6 8.0 
36-44-++} C 116 12 8.5 1.2 4,7 
11-21 Bl 129 7 2.0 1.3 3.3 
21-35 B2 115 14 2.5 15 4.0 
35-48-+] C2 116 13 3.5 1.0 4.5 
0-6 Al 116 10 5 2.4 2.9 
6-40 ACg 123 8 2.8 .6 3. 4 
40-54 | Dg 125 9 1.3 .8 2.1 
5-16 | A2 109 12 1.6 6. 4 8.0 
16-40 ACg 114 10 11 3 14 
40-50 Dg 117 11 1.0 1.0 2.0 
0-5 Al 109 12 1.3 4.4 5.7 
5-31 ACg 113 12 1.8 6.8 8. 6 
31-54 Dg 113 13 13 12,4 13.7 
3 Mechanical analyses according to the AASHO Designation 


T 88. Results by this procedure frequently differ somewhat from 
results that would have been obtained by the soil survey procedure 
of the Soil Conservation Service (SCS). In the AASHO procedure, 
the fine material is analyzed by the hydrometer method and the 
various grain-size fractions are calculated on the basis of all the 
material, including that coarser than 2 millimeters in diameter. 
In the SCS soil survey procedure, the fine material is analyzed by 


slightly below the subgrade, for a layer of highly plastic 
clay impedes internal drainage and provides a poor 
foundation. If such a layer is present, it shotld be cut 
out and replaced before the pavement is constructed. If 
replacement is not feasible, as might be true in low, flat, or 
poorly drained areas, an embankment should be built to 
raise the roadway well above the plastic clay layer. 

The suitability of the soil material for road fill depends 
largely on the texture of the soil material and on its natural 
water content. Highly plastic soil materials with high 
natural water content are rated poor. Highly erodible 
soils (silts and fine sands) are difficult to compact, require 
moderately gentle slopes and fast vegetation coverage, 
and ‘are therefore rated fair to poor. 

The ratings in table 8 under suitability as a source of 
sand are for sand used with other materials for subgrade 
and fill. The sand is not suitable for bituminous or 
concrete mixtures based on gradations. 

Vertical alinement of roads is affected by poor drainage, 
flooding, seepage, plastic soil material, instability of slopes, 
and similar factors. The most important factors in 
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taken from siz soil profiles, Wayne County, Ga. 
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Mechanical analyses §—Continued 


Percentage passing sieve— 


No. 4 No, 10 No, 40 No. 200 
2-in %-in. | (4.7 mm.) | (2.0 mm.) (0.42 (0.074 
mm.) mm.) 

sue iecodlsesc boas 100 98 86 19 
100 98 96 94 82 23 

100 98 93 92 80 35 

100 96 87 85 80 23 

100 98 91 89 84 25 

100 93 71 69 60 30 

100 95 78 76 67 20 

100 94 69 66 59 29 

100 95 73 70 63 31 

a tS ati S| asta Sate eal ait ha onset 100 79 19 
Saat tecce les esses: 100 99 81 23 
aloe eeceli ee see 100 97 79 30 
oe EAS See eho ase Naess 100 96 21 
Some de ete |e ae 100 96 28 
eadawsede | wenbeucslecoesceciss 100 96 33 
Diders oSdu| se Stloueulbsiguscrdss 100 96 46 
SieGaste cla etesoce|slescotees 100 97 49 
doceesoe.| Seoteees 100 91 89 52 


the pipette method and the material coarser than 2 millimeters in 
diameter is excluded from calculations of grain-size fractions. 
The mechanical analyses used in this table are not suitable for use 
in naming textural classes for soil. 

4 NP in column means nonplastie. 

5 Based on “A System of Soil Classification’ by W. F. Aber- 
crombie, Proc., Highway Research Board, 1954. 


Wayne County are poor drainage and flooding. An 
embankment should be built to keep the roadway above 
the point reached by a seasonally high water table and by 
floodwaters. All low-lying soils in the county have a high 
water table, and most of them are subject to flooding. A 
seasonally high water table is common in Wet alluvial 
land, Swamp, and in the Bayboro, Bladen, Coxville, 
Weston, Plummer, Portsmouth, Rains, Rutlege, and 
similar soils. Areas of the Wahee soils and of Swamp and 
Wet alluvial land are the most frequently flooded. 

Interceptor ditches or underdrains may be needed to 
carry away subsurface seepage at the base of slopes on the 
SUnBHNEL soils and on the Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer 
soils. 

Plastic soil material is in the Bayboro, Bladen, Coxville, 
Weston, Dunbar, Eulonia, Grady, Meggett, and Susque- 
hanna soils. Cut slopes are unstable on the Lakeland, 
Lakewood, Sunsweet, and Ona soils. Filled slopes are 
unstable on the Blanton, Lakeland, Lakewood, Leon, 
Ona, Plummer, Rutlege, and St. Johns soils. 

Pits for irrigation water are generally dug in the Golds- 


Classification 
Percentage smaller Plastic- 
than— Liguid ity 
(ense Ta limit 4 | index ¢ 
AASHO # Unified 7 
0.05 mm, | 0,002 mm. 

16 5 NP NP | A-2-4(0)_._| SM. 
18 12 NP NP | A-2-4(0)___] SM. 
33 25 25 6} A-2-4(0)_..| SM-8C. 
17 5 NP NP | A-2-4(0)_._| SM. 
16 8 NP NP | A-2-4(0)__.| SM. 
26 18 27 10 | A-2-4(0)__.| SC. 
15 10 NP NP | A-2-4(0)___| 8M. 
26 21 30 11 | A-2-6(0)___| SC. 
30 23 29 8 | A-2-4(0)___]| SM-SC. 
11 5 NP NP | A-2-4(0)___| SM. 
20 8 NP NP | A-2-4(0)___| 5M. 
27 18 17 5 | A-2-4(0)__.] SM-SC 
14 6 NP NP | A-2-4(0)_._| SM, 
22 10 NP NP | A-2-4(0)___| SM. 
29 20 NP NP | A-2-4(0)___} SM. 
30 17 NP NP j A-4(2)____. SM. 
43 8 NP NP | A-4(3).2.-- SM. 
40 17 17 NP | A-4(8)_.--- 8M, 


6 Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, Ed. 8): The Classifica- 
tion of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construc- 
tion Purposes, AASHO Designation M 145-49, 

7 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo, 
No, 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Experiment Station, Corps of Engi- 
neers, March 1953, 


boro, Lynchburg, Klej, and other moderately well drained 
and somewhat poorly drained soils. Before these pits are 
dug, a detailed field examination is needed to determine 
the permeability of the substrata, the stability of the side 
slopes, and the presence of water-bearing sand within 10 
to 16 feet of the surface. The water-bearing strata 
should recharge the pit at a weekly rate of 1% inches of 
water per acre. The size of the pit is, therefore, deter- 
mined by the number of acres to be irrigated and. by the 
recharge rate of the water-bearing strata. A pit large 
enough to irrigate 2 acres generally should be 53 feet long 
and 24 feet wide at the bottom, and it should have a re- 
charge rate that will cause water to rise at least 6 feet in 
the pit. 

Difficulties encountered in constructing terraces, diver- 
sions, and waterways and in leveling land are caused by 
the thickness of the surface layer, a shallow root zone, 
erodibility, and low available water capacity. Drainage 
fields for septic tanks may fail in some places because of 
a seasonally high water table, a low intake rate, and slow 
permeability. 
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TABLE 6.—Additional engineering test data} 


[Absence of entry indicates 


Moisture-density ? 
Soil type Depth | Horizon Maximum | Optimum 
density moisture 

content 

Inches Lb. per cu. fl. Percent 

Gilead sand. 0-20 | Al 112.7 9. 
20-30 | B2 114.1 13. 1 
30-48 | C 108. 6 16. 1 
Klej sand. 0-6 Al 104, 0 14, 2 
6-30 | AC 105. 8 13.5 
30-50 | C 105. 1 12.1 
Ona sand. 0-8 Al 110. 2 11.1 
8-14 | B2h 115. 4 10, 1 
14-36 | C 119. 3 9.3 
St. Johns sand. 0-6 Al 97. 6 16.7 
6-25 | B2h 103. 1 10. 5 
25-30 | B38 112.5 12.4 
Tifton loamy sand. 0-10 | Al 118.1 9. 2 
16-36 | B2 116. 5 11.6 
54-60 | C 109. 6 15.3 


1 Tests performed by the State Highway Dept. of Georgia, Div. 
No. 5 Br. Lab., Jesup, Georgia. 

2 Based on the Moisture-Density Relations of Soils Using 5.5-lb. 
genes and 12-in. drop. AASHO Designation T 99-57, Methods 
A and C. 

3 Mechanical analyses according to method described in State 


Formation and Classification of Soils 


This section has two main parts. The first part tells 
how the factors of soil formation affected the development 
of soils in Wayne County. In the second part the soil 
series represented in the county are described and are 
placed in higher categories. 


Formation of Soils 


Soil is produced when parent material, plants and ani- 
mals, climate, and relief interact for a period of time. 
The nature of the soil at any point on the earth depends 
on the combination of these factors, including time, at 
that point. All of these factors have had an effect on the 
formation of every soil in Wayne County. 

The relative importance of each factor differs from place 
to place; sometimes one factor is more important and 
sometimes another. In a few places one of the factors 
may dominate the formation of a soil and determine most 
of its properties, as is common when the parent material 
consists of pure quartz sand. Quartz sand is highly 
resistant to weathering, and soils formed in it commonly 
have faint horizons. Even in quartz sand, however, a 
distinct profile can be formed under certain types of vege- 
tation if the topography is low and flat and the water table 
is high. Thus, for every soil, the past combination of the 
five major factors is of first importance in determining its 
present character. 


Mechanical analyses 3 


Pereentage passing sieve 

Total 
1%in, | No.10 | No.40 | No.60 | No.200 | clay’ 

(2.0 mm.) |(0.42 mm,)|(0.25 mm.)| (0,074 mm.) 
Percent 
100 98 63 33 9 5 
100 97 70 49 31 28 
100 98 74. 49 35 32 
eenemd 100 94 75 8 4 
mh male 100 93 74 8 4 
at Se A 100 94 77 8 3 
beta cle ra 100 82 53 12 4 
Romer ere 100 83 56 12 4 
100 99 81 58 16 7 
Saou Ss 100 91 73 12 6 
aeraereenee 100 90 79 11 2 
booeeu 26 100 91 81 16 8 
100 80 65 46 12 5 
100 72 62 52 25 19 
100 89 79 68 41 31 


Highway Dept. of Georgia, Standard Specifications, v. II (May 1, 
1956), Art. 800.16. 

4NP in column means nonplastic. 

5 Bearing value PSI based on mechanical analyses described in 
State Highway Dept. of Georgia, Standard Specifications, v. II 
(May 1, 1956), Art. 800.10. 


Parent material 


Parent material is the unconsolidated mass from which 
soil develops. It is largely responsible for the chemical 
and mineralogical composition of soils. In Wayne County 
the parent material of most of the soils is sedimentary; it is 
unconsolidated, fragmentary rock material that has been 
deposited by water. The material varies in texture from 
coarse sand to fine clay. 

According to the Geologic Map of Georgia (3), there 
are five different kinds of marine terraces. These terraces 
are on the Hawthorn, Coharie, Sunderland, Penholoway, 
and Pamlico formations. The Hawthorn formation is of 
the Miocene epoch and lies principally in the north- 
western and southwestern parts of the county. The 
main soils formed from this formation are the Tifton, 
Norfolk, and Gilead. 

The Coharie formation is of the Pleistocene epoch and 
lies in the extreme western part of the county, near Brent- 
wood. The major soils formed from this formation are 
the Rutlege and Plummer. The Sunderland formation 
is of the Pleistocene epoch and lies in the central and west- 
ern parts of the county. The major soils formed from 
this formation are the Lakeland and Klej. The Penholo- 
way formation is of the Pleistocene epoch and makes up a 
large part of the eastern half of the county. On it the 
Plummer, Rutlege, Leon, and Ona soils formed. 

The Pamlico formation is also of the Pleistocene epoch 
and is the youngest formation in the county. This forma- 
tion is in the extreme eastern part of the county and is 
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value not determined] 
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Volume change ® Classification 
Liquid Plasticity Bearing § 
limit 4 index 4 value PST 
Swell Shrinkage Total Iembank- Subgrade § AASHO® Unified * 
ment 8 
Percent Percent Percent 

NP eta NPoswcsese 4 Osco sale occu eos eee oe I-Aceses eee A-1._._.---| A~-3(0)_---- SP-8SM. 
43 ce cea Qheac eto = 384 2; 08 3. 98 5,01 | 1-B.-__---- Ciencia tee? A~2-7(2)___| SC. 
ABi oe 55| 28s e sess 400 1. 98 3. 80 5.78 | 1-B___.---- Ciccuesn od A-2~7(8)---] SC. 
NPect ew NPO secon s 40 2. 36 0. 00 2.36 | 1-A__..----| A-1__..----] A-8(0)_---- SP-5SM. 
NP ocurs NPs. on58 40 3. 21 0. 00 3. 21 | 1-A____---- AAVee. neces A-3(0).-.-- SP~SM. 
NePo esos NP stesso 24 3.14 0. 00 3.14 | 1-AL_.-__-- A-l__.---- A~3(0)_---- SP-SM. 
NPeecn cd NPeee S508 76 4,13 0. 00 4.13 | 1-A_._-.---] A-1____---- A-2-4(0).__| SP-SM. 
NPssen-) NPios2-o22 104 2,12 0. 00 2.12 | 1-A_____--_ A-l__.---- A-2-4(0)__-| SP-SM. 
NP too| INP ews.c 25 112 Jece Sent eee Sliseeecedsase| eee sees 1 1-AL_uo ee : er A-2-4(0)___| SM. 
NPetescee INP ico det 68 2, 49 2. 96 5.45 | 11B1__.----] A-1___.---- A-2-4(0)___{ SP-SM. 
N Poses NPe seco QRo ojos oho) ste cee bee Send ei 1-An25 es y Nes aa eer A~2-4(0)___| SP-SM. 
WN Piuséucsl NP ap acta 116 1. 91 0. 00 1,91 | I-A____---- AAT eee A~2-4(0)__-| SM. 
16xeucas NP wscecce. 168 1, 38 0. 00 1.88 | 1-AL__---- A-l_ou---- A~2-4(0)_._.| SP-SM. 
24 ccc eeep Associ’ 304 2. 0 2.77 4.77 | 1-B_-_----- Cietisee ce A~2-4(0)_--| SM-SC. 
Ona ad Oe hee aos 832 1, 92 4. 48 6.40 | 1-B___-.-.- Gobet A~4(1)_---- SM-SC. 


6 Based on “A System of Soil Classification” by W. F. Aber- 
crombie, Proc., Highway Research Board, 1954. 

7 Total clay determined by method described in State Highway 
ike of Georgia, Standard Specification, v. II (May 1, 1956), Art. 

16, 

8 Classification according to Highway Dept. of Georgia, Standard 
Specifications, v. II (May 1, 1956), Embankment, Art, 810.18; 
Subgrade, Art. 810,25, 


the parent material of the Bladen, Coxville, Weston, and 
Bayboro soils. 

Alluvial materials, consisting of sand, silt, and clay 
have been deposited on the flood plains of all the major 
streams. These materials were deposited recently and 
show little evidence of soil development. 


Plants and animals 


The kind and number of plants and animals that live on 
and in the soil are determined largely by the climate and, 
in varying degrees, by parent material, topography, and 
time. Bacteria, fungi, and other micro-organisms aid in 
weathering rock and in decomposing organic matter. 

The larger plants furnish organic matter. They also 
transfer elements from the subsoil to the surface soil by 
assimilating these elements into the tissue of the plant 
and then depositing this tissue on the soil surface as fallen 
fruit, leaves, or stems. When trees are uprooted, soil 
material is carried to the surface. Earthworms and other 
small invertebrates slowly but continuously mix the soil 
and, by ingesting it, alter the chemical properties. The 
fungi and other micro-organisms that live in the soil are 
most numerous in the uppermost few inches. 

Practically all of the soils of the county contain, in each 
cubic foot, millions of micro-organisms and many insects, 
small plants, and small animals. All these organisms 
oouy affect the physical and chemical properties of 
the soils. 


® Based on Standard Specifications for Highway Materials and 
Methods of Sampling and Testing (Pt. 1, Ed. 8): The Classifica- 
tion of Soils and Soil-Aggregate Mixtures for Highway Construction 
Purposes, AASHO Designation M 145-49. 

10 Based on the Unified Soil Classification System, Tech. Memo, 
No. 3-357, v. 1, Waterways Experiment Station, Corps of Engineers, 
March 1953. 


Jn this county mixed forests of pines and hardwoods 
once covered the uplands. Gum and cypress trees grew 
on the flood plains. The undergrowth was chiefly bay, 
maple, swamp holly, titi, waxmyrtle, saw-palmetto, and 
gallberry. any of the trees that were important in the 
development of the soils had roots that penetrated deep 
into the soil and shed their leaves annually. Through 
fallen leaves essential nutrients are transferred from_the 
lower part of the soil to the upper part and partly replace 
the nutrients that are washed out by aicolaing waters. 
This transfer of nutrients is probably greater in drier or 
better drained soils than in poorly drained soils. Decay- 
ing leaves, twigs, roots, and whole plants add much organic 
matter to the upper part of the soil, where they are acted 
on by micro-organisms, earthworms, and other forms of 
life. 

Man has changed the direction and rate of development 
of soils by clearing the forests, cultivating the soils, and 
introducing new kinds of plants. Few results from these 
activities can yet be seen, but studies show that the organic 
matter in soils is sharply reduced after fields are cultivated 
for a few months. Also, the somewhat coarse-textured, 
eluviated layer is lost through accelerated erosion in most 
sloping areas under cultivation. Although some results 
probably will not be evident for many centuries, the com- 
plex of living organisms affecting soil formation in Wayne 
County has been drastically changed as a result of man’s 
activity. 
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Tasue 7.—Brief description of the soils and their estimated 


[Absence of data indicates soil properties 


Symbol Depth 
on map Soil name Description of soil and site from 
surface 
Inches 

Avp Wet alluvial land. About 3 feet or more of poorly drained and very poorly — 
drained, mixed alluvial materials on flood plains of 
small streams; soil materials are dominantly sands 
and loamy sands. 

BhA Bayboro soils. About 6 inches of loam or clay loam over 4 to 5 feet or 0-5 
more of clay; very poorly drained soils in depressions 5-54 
and drainageways; water stands on the surface for 
long periods. 

BkA Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex. (Bladen component) | About 1 foot of sandy loam over 4 feet or more of clay ~12 

BjA Bladen loam and clay loam. that contains some sand lenses; poorly drained soils 12-54 
in low flats and depressions; water stands at or near 
the surface for long periods. 

BnA Blanton sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. About 4 feet or more of moderately well drained soil on 0-9 
low sand ridges; depth to seasonally high water table 9-48 
is about 18 inches in most places but is less in low 
areas, 

DmA Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes. About 114 feet of fine sandy loam over about 1% feet of 0-15 

DmB Dunbar fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes. sandy clay, underlain, in turn, by 14% to 3 feet or 15-30 
more of clay; somewhat poorly drained soils on low 30-48 
knolls and ridges; depth to seasonally high water 
table approximately 1 foot. 

Eta Eulonia loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. About 1} feet of loamy sand to fine sandy loam over 2 to 0-18 

EtB Eulonia loamy fine sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 3 feet or more of clay; moderately well drained soils 18-48 
on low knolls and ridges; about 2 feet to seasonally 
high water table. 

GCB Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes. | About 1}4 feet of loamy sand over about 2 feet of sandy 0-15 

(Gilead component) clay, underlain, in turn, by 2 feet or more of sandy 15-37 

GCB2 Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, clay or clay; well-drained to somewhat excessively 37-60 

eroded. drained soils on uplands; about 3 feet to seasonally 

GCC Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes. high water table; few seeps on a few slopes. 

GCC2 Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 

eroded. 
GcD Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes. 
GCD2 Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
GCE2 Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 12 to 17 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
GCF2 Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 17 to 30 percent 
slopes, eroded. 
Gnd Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent | About 2 feet of loamy sand over 1% feet of sandy clay 0-20 
slopes. loam, underlain, in turn, by 244 feet or more of sandy 20-36 
GnB Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent clay loam or light sandy clay; moderately well 36-48 
slopes. drained soils on uplands; about 2 feet to seasonally | 
high water table. 

Gad Grady loam. About 14 foot of loam over 4 foot of sandy loam to 0-5 
sandy clay loam, underlain, in turn, by 1 foot to 5 5-13 
feet or more of clay; poorly drained soil in small, 
rounded depressions; water stands on the surface 13-44 
during wet seasons. 

IhA Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent ) About 2 feet of loamy sand over 21% feet of sandy clay 0-25 

slopes. loam or sandy clay, underlain, in turn, by 1% feet or 25-31 
|hB Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent more of clay or sandy clay; moderately well drained 
slopes. soils on uplands; iron pebbles are numerous on the 31-46 
surface and are in a slightly cemented layer that is 
about 4 inches thick and is about 2 feet below the sur- 
face; about 2 feet to seasonally high water table. 


Sce footnotes at end of table. 
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physical properties significant to engineering 


are variable and were not estimated] 


USDA texture 


Olaync see oleae 


Sandy loam 
Clayccocccceeeece 


Fine sandy loam_-_- 
Sandy clay..------ 
Clay. -cectencacshe 


Loamy fine sand_-- 
Sandy clay or clay -_ 


Loamy sand__..--- 
Sandy clay__----.- 
Sandy clay loam... - 


Loamy sand___---- 
Sandy clay loam ___ 
Sandy clay loam 

or sandy clay. 


DOaAMszss2 -si02 sss 

Sandy loam to 
sandy clay loam. 
1 


Loamy sand_.__-_. 
Sandy clay loam 

to sandy clay. 
Sandy clay loam 

to sandy clay. 


Classification 


Unified 


OH 
CH or MH--- 


SM or ML-_-- 
CL or CH-_.-- 


8M, SP-SM.. 
SM, 8P-8M_.- 


=| Oe 
CL or MH.--_- 


SMe wes. 2ee ce 
SM or 8C___- 


SM or SC__-- 


AASHO 


Percentage passing sieve— 


No, 4 
(4.7 mm.) 


100 
100 
100 


100 
100 


100 
2 95-100 
2 90-95 

100 


No. 10 
(2.0 mm.) 


100 


3 95-100 
5 90-95 


100 
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Available | Shrink-swell 
Permeability water potential 
No. 200 capacity 
(0.074 mm.) 
Inches per Inches per inch 
hour of soil 
65-80 0, 05-0. 2 0.12 | High. 
70-85 Q) .13 | High. 
40-60 2, 5-5. 0 14 | Low. 
55-75 0. 05-0. 2 .13 | High. 
10-15 5. 0-10. 0 .09 | Low. 
10-15 5. 0-10, 0 .09 | Low. 
40-65 0. 8-2. 5 10 | Low. 
50-65 0. 2-0. 8 . 10 | Moderate. 
65-75 0. 05-0. 2 10 | High. 
15-25 2. 5-5. 0 .10 | Low. 
55-75 0. 05-0. 2 12 | High. 
15-25 2. 5-5. 0 .09 | Low. 
30-45 0. 2-0. 8 . 09 | Moderate. 
50-75 0, 2-0. 8 10 | High. 
20-35 2. 5-5. 0 10; Low. 
30-45 0. 8-2. 5 10 | Moderate. 
36-55 0. 2-0. 8 . 10 | Moderate. 
35-45 0. 8-2. 5 12 | Low. 
30-45 0. 8-2. 5 . 12 | Moderate. 
55-70 Q) .13 | Moderate 
to high. 
20-25 2. 5-5. 0 10 | Low. 
30-45 0. 2-0. 8 10 | Moderate. 
30-45 0. 2-0. 8 10 | Moderate. 
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LrA 


LzA 
LvB 


MBA 


PeA 


Por 


RFA 


RkA 
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TaBLe 7.—Brief description of the soils and their estimated 


Soil name 


Klej sand, shallow, 0 to 2 pereent slopes. 
Klej sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 


Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 


Lakewood coarse sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 


Leon sand. 


Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent 
slopes. 
Lynchburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Meggett soils. 


Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 


Ona sand. 


Plummer soils. 


Portsmouth loam. 


Rains loamy sand, thick surface. 


Rutlege sand. 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Description of soil and site 


Depth 
from 
surface 


About 2% to 6 feet of sand over sandy clay loam; 
moderately well drained and somewhat poorly 
drained soils on lowlands; 10 to 24 inches to seagonal- 
ly high water table. 


About 2% to 6 feet of sand over sandy clay loam; some- 
what excessively drained and excessively drained 
soils on upland sand ridges; about 3 feet to seasonally 
high water table. 


About 6 feet or more of very dry coarse sand; excessively 
drained soils on high sand ridges. 


About 6 feet or more of dry coarse sand; excessively 
drained soil on high sand ridges; organic pan, less 
than 3 inches thick, at a depth of about 22 inches. 


About 3 to 6 feet of sand underlain by sandy clay loam; 
somewhat poorly drained and poorly drained soil on 
low sand ridges; 16- to 20-inch layer is a hardpan of 
organic matter cemented with sand; seasonally high 
water table near the surface. 


About 1 foct to 24 feet of loamy sand over about 
foot of sandy loam, underlain, in turn, by 2 feet or 
more of sandy clay loam; somewhat poorly drained 
soils on lowlands; about 1 foot to the seasonally high 
water table. 


About 4 foot of sandy loam to clay loam over about 4 
foot of sandy clay loam, underlain, in turn, by 3 to 4 
feet or more of clay; poorly drained soils on low 
flats; water stands on surface during wet scasons; 
thin layer of calcareous pebbles about 20 inches from 
surface. 


About 1 foot to 2% feet of loamy sand over 24 to 3 feet 
or more of sandy clay loam; well-drained soils on 
uplands; about 30 inches to seasonally high water 
table; a few iron concretions on the surface in places. 


About 3 feet of sand underlain by about 2 feet or more 
of sandy clay loam; somewhat poorly drained soil on 
low ridges; about 1 foot to seasonally high water 
table. 


About 3 feet of sand or fine sand over about 2 feet or 
more of sandy loam to sandy clay loam; poorly 
drained soils in depressions and on flats; water 
stands at or on the surface during wet periods. 


About 14 feet of loam over about 1 foot of clay loam, 
underlain, in turn, by about 2% feet of sandy clay 
loam; very poorly drained soil in swampy areas and 
depressions; water stands on surface for long periods. 


About 1} feet of loamy sand over % foot of sandy 
loam, underlain, in turn, by about 214 feet of sandy 
clay loam; poorly drained soil in swampy areas and 
drainageways; water stands on surface during wet 
seasons. 


About 2% to 5 feet or more of sand over loamy sand 
or sandy loam; very poorly drained soil in ponded 
and swampy areas and in drainageways; water 
stands on surface for long periods; surface layer 
often feels mucky. 


Inches 


10-32 
32-52 
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Classification Percentage passing sieve— 
Available | Shrink-swell 
Permeability water potential 
USDA texture Unified AASHO No, 4 No. 10 No. 200 capacity 
(4.7 mm.) (2.0 mm.) | (0.074 mm.) 
Inches per Inches per inch 
hour of soit 
Sand Hotta ns es SM, SP-SM.-_} A-2, A~3___-- 100 100 10-15 5. 0-10. 0 0. 09 | Low. 
Sand_.------.-.-- SM, SP-SM__}| A-2, A-3____- 100 100 10-15 §. 0-10. 0 . 09 | Low. 
Sandy clay loam___| 8M or SC_-__-| A-2_--_-.---- 100 95~100 5-15 0. 8-2. 5 . 10 | Low to 
moderate. 
Band sso 5 2255.6 22 SM, SP-SM-_-} A-2, A-3_---- 100 100 10-15 5. 0-10. 0 .05 | Low. 
Sand. . sone coco. 8M, SP-SM...| A-2, A-3_.--- 100 100 10-15 5. 0-10. 0 .05 | Low. 
Coarse sand...--_- SPs 4 et2ce2 A-3__..------ 100 100 0-5 (0) . 03 | Very low. 
Coarse sand..-....- BP ccc nde eh ee ae 100 100 0-5 (4) .03 | Very low. 
Coarse sand___---- BE xescducas A-8__ ue. 100 100 0-5 () . 03 | Very low. 
Sand....----.---. SP-SM, SM__| A-3, A-2_____ 100 100 10-20 5. 0-10. 0 . 05 | Low. 
Sand___---------- 1 AeO! econo 100 100 15-25 2. 5-5. 0 .05 | Low. 
Sand_._.--------- SP-SM, SM-.} A-3, A-2_---- 100 100 10-20 5-0-10. 0 . 05 | Low. 
Loamy sand_.---.. SIN S.2.2 se AY?) ooceet ce 100 100 20-25 2. 5-5. 0 .09 | Low. 
Sandy loam_-.__-.- BGs .Suceteee A-2, A-4_. 02. 100 100 30-50 2, 5-5. 0 . 09 | Moderate. 
Sandy clay loam_.-}| CL..-_.----- A-6__-..---.- 100 100 50-60 0. 8-2. 5 . 09 | Moderate. 
Sandy loam to SM to CL__.-] A-2, A-6__._- 100 100 30-65 0. 8-2. 5 . 10 | Low to 
clay loam. moderate. 
Bandy clay loam 8C to CL____- A-4, A-6__-_- 100 100 45-75 0. 2-0. 8 . 11 | Moderate. 
to clay. 
Olay eo ek che CH_.._------ AS TEA Se tt 100 § 90-100 75-85 (’) . 12 | High. 
Loamy sand__----- BS Mier none & ARQ tes 100 100 20-35 2. 5-5. 0 .07 | Low. 
Sandy clay loam__-} CL..-.------ A-6___-.----- 100 100 50-65 0. 8-2. 5 .09 | Moderate. 
Sand_____---_---- SP-SM, SM__| A-2_._--_---- 100 100 10-15 5. 0-10. 0 .09 | Low. 
Sandie noe ee ee SP-SM, SM..] A~2.._.------ 100 100 10-15 5. O~10. 0 . 09 | Low. 
Sand_._-..-----.- SN oes A-2__..------ 100 100 20-25 5, 0-10. 0 . 10 | Low. 
Sandy loam to SM or SC___-| A-2, A-4_.__- 100 100 80-45 0. 8-2. 5 .10 | Low to 
sandy clay loam. moderate. 
Loam-_-_...-------- Ole ost aoe A-4. 0 100 100 50-65 0. 8-2. 5 .10 | Moderate. 
Clay loam__...-... CL or CH_.._} A-7-------.-- 100 100 65-75 0, 05-0. 2 . 10 igh. 
Sandy clay loam___| SC or CL___-- A-4, A-6.___- 100 100 45-65 0. 20-0. 80 .10 | Moderate. 
Loamy sand___-_-. SMe os22c322 A-2__ 222-88. 100 100 20-35 2. 5-5. 0 10 | Low. 
Sandy loam_-._---- SMewcsnscene A-2, A~4..0.- 100 100 380-45 2. 5-5. 0 .10 | Low. 
Sandy clay loam___| SC or CL.___- A-4, A-6_____ 100 100 86-55 0. 8-2. 5 . 11 | Moderate. 
Sand esses ese sce SP-SM, SM.-.| A-3, A-2..-.- 100 100 10-20 2. 5-5. 0 .10 | Low 
Sand__-..-.--.-.-- SP-SM, SM_-] A~3, A-2-._-- 100 100 10-20 5. 0-10. 0 . 10) Low. 
Loamy sand.__--.- SM_.._-----. ASD op ockeee ce 100 100 15-20 2. 5-5. 0 . 10 | Low. 
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Symbol 
on map 


St) 


SmD2 
SmE3 


SoC 


Swa 


WIA 
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Soil name 


St. Johns sand. 


Sunsweet soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded. 
Sunsweet soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded. 


Susquehanna loamy sand, shallow, 2 to 8 percent 
slopes. 


Swamp. 


Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded. 

Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 pereent slopes, 
eroded. 

Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes. 

Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, 
eroded. 


Wahee fine sandy loam. 


Weston soils. 


TaBLe 7.—Brief description of the soils and their estimated 


Description of soil and site 


About 30 inches to several feet of sand over sandy 
loam or sandy clay loam; very poorly drained soil 
along swampy areas and in depressions; water stands 
on surface for short periods; 13- to 19-inch layer 
commonly is slightly cemented. 


About ¥% foot of sandy loam over about 8 feet of sandy 
clay loam to sandy clay, underlain, in turn, by 3 
feet or more of coarse sandy loam; well-drained soils 
on uplands; 3 to 4 feet to seasonally high water 
table; many iron pebbles on and in soils; soils highly 
susceptible to further erosion. 


About ¥% foot of loamy sand over 4 foot of sandy clay, 
underlain, in turn, by about 1 foot of clay that rests 
on sandstone bedrock in many places; somewhat 
poorly drained soil on uplands; about 1 foot to 
seasonally high water table. 


About 3 to 6 feet of very poorly drained, intermixed 
sand, silt, and clay deposited by streams; water on 
surface most of the time. 


About 1 foot of loamy sand over 4 foot of sandy loam, 
underlain, in turn, by about 1% feet of sandy clay, 
and that by about 2 feet of sandy clay loam; well- 
drained soils on uplands; about 3 feet to seasonally 
high water table; many iron pebbles on surface. 


About 114 feet of fine sandy loam over 8 feet or more of 
ends clay; moderately well drained and somewhat 
poorly drained soil on low stream terraces that are 
flooded periodically. 


About 2 feet of loamy sand or sandy loam over ¥% foot 
of sandy clay, underlain, in turn, by 2 feet or more of 
clay containing thin lenses of sand; poorly drained 
soils on lowlands and in depressions; water stands 
on surface during wet periods. 


1 Less than 0.05 inch per hour. 
2 Only iron pebbles and nodules retained on No. 4 sieve. 
3 Only iron pebbles and nodules retained on No. 10 sieve. 


4 Greater than 10.00. 
5 Only marl nodules retained on No. 10 sieve. 


Depth 
from 
surface 


Inches 


13-19 
19-50 


0-6 
6-38 


38-70 


0-10 
10-16 
16-24 


0-40 


0-10 
10-16 


16-36 
36-60 


0-15 
15-48 


0-22 
22-28 
28-56 
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lenses. 


No. 200 
(0,074 mm.) 


40-55 
50-65 


15-25 
40-50 
50-65 


Classification Percentage passing sieve— 
USDA texture Unified AASHO No. 4 No. 10 
(4.7 mm.) (2.0 mm,) 
100 100 
100 100 
100 100 
Sandy loam __------ SCieo4 2228 A-2 to A-4 100 3 85-95 
Sandy clay loam SC or CL__-_- A-4, A-6....- 100 3 95-100 
to sandy clay. 
Coarse sandy loam.| SM_..__.__-. A-2 to A-4__. 100 100 
Loamy sand__----. 100 100 
Sandy clay__------ 100 100 
Clayssacce ee 100 100 
Loamy sand__.---- SM_____-.-_-- eee 100 395-100 
Sandy loam__..-_-- SC, SM.._..- A-2, A-4__ 02. 100 100 
Sandy clay_-..----| CL_------..-- | af 100 100 
Sandy elay loam___| CL or CH____| A-6 or A-7_-- 100 95-100 
Fine sandy loam...) SM or ML____| A~4.----.---- 100 100 
Sandy clay___---.- Gls iceccccac A-6_--------- 100 100 
Loamy sand or | SM___---_--- A-2_0000--- ee 100 100 
sandy loam, 
Sandy clay with | SC__-----_-- AMGs occa eons 100 100 
sand lenses. 
Clay with sand | CL. _____.--- A>Gicceces ise 100 100 


Permeability 


Inches per 


op NN 


ee 


Nao 


anno Oo 


Available 
water 
capacity 


Inches Der inch 


of soi 


0. 


10 
.10 
. 10 


. 09 
11 


.12 
218 
14 
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Shrink-swell 
potential 


Low. 
Low. 
Low. 


Moderate. 
Moderate. 


Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
High. 


Low. 

Low to 
moderate. 

Moderate. 

Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 


Low. 
Moderate. 
Moderate. 
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Soil series and map symbols 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 


16 


TABLE 8,.—Jnterpretation of 


Suitability as source of— 


Wet alluvial land (Avp).------ 


Bayboro (BhA)-.--- 


Bladen and Bladen-Coxville- 


Weston (BjA, Bk A) 


Blanton (BnA).---.- 


Dunbar (DmA, DmB)--_----- 


Hulonia (EtA, EtB)_- 


Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer 
(GCB, GCB2, GCC, GCC2, 
GCD, GCD2, GCE2, GCF2). 


Goldsboro (GnA, GnB)--.----- 


Grady (Gad).--------------- 


Irvington (/hA, |hB) 


See footnote at end 


of table. 


Topsoil Sand 
Poor..----- Poor__.-.-- 
Poor. -_-_---- Poor_..---- 
Fair__.---- Poor____-_-.- 
Fair___-.-- Fair to 

good. 
Good.__..--| Poor-_.---- 
Good._----- Poor...---- 
Poor to fair_| Fair to 

good. 
Good__-.--- Fair; 

poorly 

graded; 

limited 

in thick- 

ness.! 
Poor. _...--| Unsuit- 

able. 
Fair... .--- Poor.-.---- 


Road fill 


Poors se03.25 


Fair to 
good. 


Fair above 
24 to 3 
feet; 
poor 
below. 


Fair to 
good 
above 14 
feet; poor 
to fair 
below. 


Fair to 
good. 


Fair to 
good. 


Fair above 
1 foot; 
poor be- 
low. 


Fair to 
good. 


Soil features affecting— 


Highway location 


Floods; high water 
table. 


High water table; 
highly plastic 
soil material. 


High water table; 
plastic soil 
material. 


Unstable slopes --.- 


High water table; 
plastic subsoil. 


Seasonal high 
water table at 
about 2 feet; 
moderately slow 
to slow perme- 
ability below 18 
inches; plastic 
soil material 
below 1% feet. 

Fair to good sta- 
bility; some 
seepage areas. 


Strong stability ; 
moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


High water table; 
wet, plastic 
material below 
1 foot. 


Strong stability -. 


Farm Ponds 


Reservoir area 


Embankment 


Rapid permea- 
bility and 
excessive seep- 
age. 

Very slow per- 
meability and 
slow seepage. 


Slow permea- 
bility and 
seepage. 


Rapid permea- 
bility and 
seepage. 


Moderate perme- 
ability and slow 
to very slow 
seepage. 


Moderately slow 
permeability 
and slow 
seepage. 


Moderate perme- 
ability and 
seepage. 


Moderate perme- 
ability and 
slow seepage. 


Moderately slow 
permeability 
anc slow seep- 
age. 


Moderate permea- 
bility and slow 
seepage. 


Low strength 
and stability. 


High to very 
high shrink- 
swell potential; 
eracks when 
dry. 

High shrink- 
swell potential; 
cracks when 
dry. 


Very rapid per- 
meability; low 
strength and 
stability. 


Moderate 
strength and 
stability; sur- 
face layer 
permeable; 
subsurface lay- 
ers moderately 
permeable and 
have high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderate strength 
and stability; 
surface layer 
permeable; sub- 
surface layers 
slowly perme- 
able and have 
high shrink- 
swell potential. 

Moderately rapid 
to moderately 
slow permea- 
bility; fair to 
good strength 
and stability. 

Moderate permea- 
bility and 
moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Surface layer mod- 
erately perme- 
able; high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 

Moderate permea- 
bility and mod- 
erate to high 
shrink-swell 
potential. 
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Agricultural 
drainage 


Irrigation 


Soil features affecting—Continued 


S$ 


Pits excavated 
for irrigation 


Wet soil; not 


commonly used | 


for cultivated 
crops. 
Depressed areas; 
outlets scarce; 
surface drain- 
age needed. 


Depressed areas; 
outlets scarce; 
surface drain- 
age needed. 


Rapid permea- 
bility; seasonal 
high water 
table in low 
areas; surface 
drainage needed. 

Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drain- 
age needed. 


| Seasonal high 
water table; sur- 
face drainage 
needed. 


Not needed_.__.- 


Seasonally high 
water table; 
surface drainage 
needed. 


High water table; 
surface drainage 
needed. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drainage 
needed. 


Wet soil; not 
commonly used 
for cultivated 
crops. 

Not needed; wet 
soil. 


Not needed; wet 
soils. 


Low water-hold- 
ing capacity; 
rapid intake 
rate; requires 
frequent appli- 
cations of water. 

High water-hold- 
ing capacity 
and moderate 
permeability. 


Moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity; mod- 
erately rapid 
permeability in 
surface layer. 


Low to moderately 
low water- 
olding eapac- 
ity. 


Moderate to high 
water-holding 
capacity; mod- 
erately rapid 
intake rate. 


Not needed; wet 
soil. 


Moderate to high 
water-holding 
capacity; mod- 
erate intake 
rate. 


Rapid permea- 
bility and un- 
stable slopes. 


Very slow per- 
meability; high 
water table; 
high strength 
and stability. 

Slow permea- 
bility; high wa- 
ter table; high 
strength and 
stability. 

Rapid permea~ 
bility and seep- 
age. 


Moderate permea- 
bility; high 
strength and 
stability. 


Moderately slow 
permeability ; 
high strength 
and stability. 


Moderate to rapid 
intake rate. 


Moderate perme- 
ability and 
strong stability. 


Moderately slow 
permeability ; 
high strength 
and stability. 


Moderate permea- 
bility; strong 
stability. 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Not needed; 
level soil. 


Not needed; 
level soil. 


Not needed; 
level soils. 


Not needed; 
level soil. 


Not generally 
needed, but 
soil proper- 
ties favorable. 


Not generally 
needed, but 
soil properties 
favorable. 


Steep slopes; 
moderately 
slow to rapid 
permeability ; 
high erodi- 
bility. 

Soil properties 
favorable. 


Not needed; 
level soil. 


Soil propertics 
favorable, 


Waterways 


Wet, level soil; 
not generally 
cultivated. 


Not needed; 
level soil. 


Not needed; 
level soils. 


Not needed; 
level soil. 


Not generally 
needed, but 
soil proper- 
ties favorable. 


Not generally 
needed, but 
soil properties 
favorable. 


High erodibility; 
moderate to 
low water- 
holding ca- 
pacity; low 
fertility. 

Soil properties 
favorable. 


Not needed; 
level soil. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Land leveling 


Level soil; not 
generally 
cultivated. 


Level soil; not 
generally 
cultivated. 


Soil properties 
favorable in 
surface layer. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Moderate root 
zone; high 
erodibility. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable in 
surface layer. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Filter fields for- 
septic tanks 


High water table; 
location not 
suitable. 


High water 
table; very 
slow permea- 
bility. 


| High water 


table; slow 
permeability. 


Seasonal high 
water table 
approximately 
18 inches be- 
low surface. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
moderately 
slow to slow 
permeability 
below 30 
inches. 


Seasonal high 
water table at 
2 feet; mod- 
erately slow 
permeability 
below 18 
inches. 


Moderate to 
rapid intake 
rate of water; 
moderately 
slow permea- 
bility. 

Seasonal high 
water table at 
approximately 
2 feet. 


High water 
table; very 
slow permea-~ 
bility. 


Seasonal high 
water table at 
approximately 
2 feet. 
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SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 16 


Tasue 8.—Interpretation of 


Soil series and 


Klej (KhA, KiA) 


Lakeland (LpB, 
LAA, LAB). 


map symbols 


Suitability as source of— 


Soil features affecting— 


Farm Ponds 


Lakeland coarse sand, deep 


(LwB, LwC). 


Lakewood coarse sand (LBC)-_- 


Leon sand (LrA) 


Lynchburg (LvB 


Meggett (MBA) 


Norfolk (NhA, 
NfB). 


Ona (ObA)-._-.------------- 


Plummer (PeA)_...-...-.---- 


Topsoil Sand Road fill Highway location 
Reservoir area Embankment 

Set Be te a Fair... -...| Good; Fair to High water table; | Rapid permea- Rapid permea- 
poorly good. slopes erode bility and ex- bility and low 
graded.! easily. cessive seepage. strength and 

stability. 

LpC, LpO, |} Fair.....-- Fair to Fair to Unstable slopes..-| Rapid permeabil- | Low strength and 
good; good. ity and exces- stability. 
poorly sive seepage in 
graded.! shallow soils; 

moderate 
permeability 
and moderate 
seepage below 
30 inches. 

Poor_.----- Good; Poor; good | Unstable slopes...| Very rapid per- Very low strength 
poorly if con- meability and and stability. 
graded.! fined. excessive seep- 

age. 

Poor_------ Fair_..---- Poor; good | Unstable slopes._-| Very rapid per- Very low strength 
if con- meability and and stability. 
fined. excessive seep- 

age. : 
Sow sted ee Poor.__-.-.-] Fair._.... |Fair to Unstable slopes._.|Rapid permeabil- | Very low strength 
good. ity and exces- and stability. 
sive secpage. 

(EZA)aaseecse Good___--- Poor to Fair to Seasonal high Moderate per- Moderate per- 
fair; good. water table; meability and meability and 
poorly moclerate per- slow seepage. moderate 
graded. meability. shrink-swell 

potential. 

SG preted acca Fair... ----| Poor...----| Poor_......| Seasonal high Moderately slow Moderately slow 
water table; to slow per- to slow per- 
moderately meability and meability and 
slow to slow very slow high shrink- 
permeability ; seepage. swell potential. 
plastic soil ma- 
terial below 1 
foot. 

NhB, NfA, | Good_._.-- Fair; Fair to Moderately high Moderate per- Moderately rapid 
poorly good. strength and meability and permeability in 
graded! stability. moderately surface layer 

slow seepage in and moderate 

subsoil. permeability in 
subsoil; mod- 
erately high 
strength and 
stability. 

Fair to Fair; Good. .-.-- Seasonal high Rapid permeabil- | Rapid permeabil- 

poor. poorly water table; ity and exces- ity; low shrink- 
graded.! slopes erode sive seepage. swell potential; 
easily; low low strength 
strength and and stability. 
stability. ~ 

Fair...----| Fair; Fair to Seasonal high Rapid permeabil- | Rapid permeabil- 
poorly good water table; ity in surface ity; low shrink- 
graded.! slopes erode layer and mod- swell potential; 


See footnote at end of table. 


easily; low 
strength and 
stability. 


erate permeabil- 


ity in subsoil. 


low strength 
and stability. 
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Agricultural 
drainage 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drainage 
needed. 


Not needed_--~-- 


Not needed__-__- 


Not needed... --- 


Rapid permeabil- 
ity; seasonal 
high water 
table. 

Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drain- 
age needed. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drain- 
age needed; 
outlets scarce. 


Drainage not 
needed. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drain- 
age needed. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drain- 
age needed. 


Trrigation 


Soil features affecting—Continued 


Pits excavated 
for irrigation 


Low water-holding 
capacity; rapid 
intake rate; re- 
quires frequent 
applications of 
water. 


Low water-hold- 
ing capacity; 
rapid intake 
rate. 


Very rapid intake 
rate. 


Very rapid intake 
rate. 


Low water-hold- 
ing capacity; 
rapid intake 
rate. 

Moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity; mod- 
erate intake 
rate. 

High water- 
holding capac- 
ity; moderate 
to low intake 
rate. 


Moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity; mod- 
erately high 
intake rate. 


Low water-hold- 
ing capacity; 
rapid intake 
rate. 


Wet soil; not 
generally culti- 
vated. 


Permeability gen- 
erally rapid, but 
shallow phases 
have moderate 
permeability be- 
low 30 inches; 
moderate sta- 
bility. 


Rapid permea- 
bility ; low 
strength and 
stability. 


Very rapid perme- 
ability; very 
low strength 
and stability. 

Very rapid perme- 
ability; very 
low strength 
and stability. 

Rapid permea- 
bility; low 
strength and 
stability. 

Moderate perme- 
ability in under- 
lying layers; 
high strength 
and stability. 

Moderately slow 
to slow per- 
meahility. 


Moderate perme- 
ability in sub- 
soil; moder- 
ately slow seep- 
age; high 
strength and 
stability. 


Rapid permeabil- 
ity; low strength 
and stability. 


Rapid permeabil- 
ity to a depth 
of 40 inches; 
low strength 
and stability. 


Terraces and 
diversions 


Waterways 


Not generally 
needed, but 
soil properties 
favorable. 


Rapid intake 
rate; little or 
no runoff, 


Very rapid in- 
take rate; no 
runoff, 


Very rapid in- 
take rate; no 
runoff. 


Not generally 
cultivated. 


Soil properties 
favorable, 


Wet soil; not 
generally 
cultivated. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Not generally 
needed, but 
soil properties 
favorable. 


Wet soil; not 
generally 
cultivated. 


Not generally 
needed, but 
soil properties 
favorable. 


Low water- 
holding 
capacity. 


Very low water- 
holding 
capacity. 


Very low water- 
holding 
capacity. 


Not generally 
cultivated. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Wet soil; not 
generally 
cultivated. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Not generally 
needed, but 
soil properties 
favorable. 


Wet soil; not 
generally 
cultivated. 


Land leveling 


Filter fields for 
septic tanks 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Not generally 
needed, but 
soil proper- 
ties favor- 
able. 


Not generally 
needed, 


Not generally 
needed. 


Not generally 
cultivated. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Wet soil; not 
generally 
cultivated. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Wet soil; not 
generally 
cultivated. 


Seasonal high 
water table. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable, 


Seasonal high 
water table. 


Seasonal high 
water table. 


Seasonal high 


water table. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Seasonal high 


water table. 


Seasonal high 
water table. 
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Soil serics and map symbols 


Portsmouth (Por)__---------- 


Rains (RfA).---------------- 


Rutlege (RkA)_--..---------- 


St. Johns (Stj)----.---------- 


Sunsweet (SmD2, SmE3)..--- 


Susquehanna (SoC)_.---..---- 


Swamp (Swa)_-------------- 


Tifton (TqA, TqB, TqB2, TrA, 
TrB, TvB, TvB2, TvC, 
TvC2). 


Wahee (Waf)____-----.--~---- 


Weston (WIA)..------------ 


SOIL SURVEY SERIES 1961, NO. 16 


Suitability as source of— 


Topsoil 


Fair. ..---- 


Sand 


POO? os ae 


Unsuitable__ 


Poor__----- 


Unsuitable _ 


Unsuit- 
able. 


Unsuit- 
able. 


Poor to 
fair; 
poorly 
graded.! 


Unsuit- 
able. 


Road fill 


FansS «che. 


Poor; 
good if 
confined. 


Poor; 
good if 
confined. 


Fair to 
good. 


Fair to a 
depth of 
24 


inches. 


Unsuit- 
able. 


Fair to 
good. 


Fair to 
poor. 


Fair to 
good to 
a depth 
of 24 
inches. 


1 Poorly graded—large percentage of sand grains of equal size. 


TABLE 8.—Jnterpretation of 


Highway location 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
wet, plastic 
subsoil. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
moderate 
strength and 
stability in 
subsoil. 

Seasonal high 
water table; 
slopes erode 
easily; low 
strength and 
stability. 

Seasonal high 
water table; 
low strength 
and stability. 


Unstable slopes; 
moderate 
stability. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
rock generally 
at 24 inches. 


Frequent 
flooding. 


High strength 
and stability. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
moderate per- 
meability; 
occasionally 
flooded. 

Seasonal high 
water table; 
moderately 
rapid permea- 
bility in sur- 
face layer and 
moderate per- 
meability in 
subsoil. 


Soil features affecting— 


Farm Ponds 


Reservoir areca 


Embankment 


Moderately slow 
permeability ; 
some seepage 
in subsoil. 


Moderate permea- 
bility and slow 
seepage. 


Moderately rapid 
to rapid perme- 
ability and ex- 
cessive seepage. 


Moderately rapid 
to rapid perme- 
ability and ex- 
cessive seepage. 


Slow permeabil- 
ity; seepage at 
toe slopes. 


Rock at a depth 
of 24 inches. 


Frequent 
flooding. 


Moderate per- 
meability and 
slow seepage. 


Moderate per- 
meability ; 
slow seepage; 
occasional 
floods. 


Moderately rapid 
permeability 
in surface 
layer and 
moderate per- 
meability in 
subsoil; slow 
seepage. 


Moderately slow 
permeability 
and moderately 
high strength 
and stability. 

Moderate permea- 
bility and mod- 
erate strength 
and stability. 


Moderately rapid 
to rapid perme- 
ability and low 
strength and 
stability. 


Moderately rapid 
to rapid perme- 
ability and low 
strength and 
stability. 

Slow permeabil- 
ity and moder- 
ate strength and 
stability. 


Slow permeability - 


Material variable; 
not generally 
used for em- 
bankment. 

Moderate per- 
meability and 
high strength 
and stability. 


Moderate per- 
meability and 
moderate 
shrink-swell 
potential. 


Moderately rapid 
permeability 
in surface 
layer and 
moderate per- 
meability in 
subsoil; mod- 
erate shrink- 
swell potential. 
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Land leveling 


Agricultural Irrigation Pits excavated Terraces and Waterways 
drainage for irrigation diversions 
Seasonal high Not needed; wet, Moderately high Wet, level soil_.| Wet, level soil -- 


water table; 
surface drain- 
age needed; 
outlets scarce. 
Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drain- 
age needed. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drain- 
age needed; 
outlets scarce. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drain- 
age needed; 
outlets scarce. 

Not needed__-_--_ 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface drain- 
age necded; 
rock at 24 
inches, 

Wet, level soil; 
frequent 
flooding. 


Not needed _-—--__- 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
occasional 
flooding. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
surface 
drainage 
needed, 


level soil. 


Moderate water- 
holding capac- 
ity; moderate 
intake rate. 


Wet soil; not 
generally culti- 
vated. 


Wet soil; not 
generally culti- 
vated. 


Poor agricultural 
soils; irrigation 
may not be 
practical, 


Poor agricultural 
soil; irrigation 
may not be 
practical, 


Wet soil; fre- 
quent flooding. 


Moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity; mod- 
erately high 
intake rate. 


Seasonal high 
water table; 
occasional 
flooding. 


Moderately high 
water-holding 
capacity; 
moderately 
rapid intake 
rate, 


permeability 
moderately high 
strength and 
stability. 
Moderate perme- 
ability; moder- 
ate strength 
and stability. 


Moderately rapid 
to rapid perme- 
ability; low 
strength and 
stability. 


Moderately rapid 
to rapid perme- 
ability. 


Steep slopes; not 
suitable. 


Rock at 24 
inches; not 
suitable. 


Wet soil; fre- 
quent flooding. 


Moderate permea- 
bility in sub- 
soil; high 
strength and 
stability. 


Moderate per- 
meability; high 
strength and 
stability. 


Moderate per- 
meability in 
subsoil; high 
strength and 
stability. 


Wet, level soil_. 


Wet, level soil. 


Wet, level soil. . 


Not needed, 
because of 
steep slopes. 


Slopes range 
from 2 to 8 
percent; 
rock at 24 
inches, 


Wet soil; fre- 
quent flood- 
ing. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Level soil; not 
generally 
cultivated. 


Not generally 
needed; level 
soil. 


Wet, level soil_- 


Wet, level soil_- 


Wet, level soil_- 


Not needed, 
because of 
steep slopes. 


Rock at 24 
inches: 


Wet soil; fre- 
quent flooa- 
ing. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Level soil; not 
generally 
cultivated. 


Not generally 
needed; level 
soil. 


Soil conditions 
favorable. 


Soil conditions 
favorable. 


Wet, level soil__ 


Wet, level soil -_ 


Poor agricul- 
tural soils; 
shallow root 
zone, 


Shallow root 
zone; rock at 
24 inches. 


Wet soil; fre- 
quent flood- 
ing. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties 
favorable. 


Soil properties. 
favorable, 


Filter fields for 
septic tanks 


Seasonal high 
water table, 


Seasonal high 
water table. 


Seasonal high 
water table, 


Seasonal high 
water table. 


Slopes range 
from § to 17 
percent; soil 
material 
changes 
within short 
distances, 

Seasonal high 
water table; 
rock at 24 
inches. 


Frequent 
flooding. 


Moderately 
rapid per- 
meability in 
surface layer 
and moderate 
to moderately 
slow permea- 
bility in 
subsoil. 

Seasonal high 
water table 
and occa- 
sional floods 


Seasonal high 
water table. 
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Climate 

The climate in Wayne County is warm and humid. 
Summers are long and hot, and winters are mild. Because 
rainfall is abundant, many of the soils are moist or are 
saturated during much of the year. In this kind of 
climate, the decay of minerals, the dissolution of bases, 
and the translocation of clay are accelerated. Iron is 
oxidized in soils that have good internal drainage, and 
organic matter decays rapidly. The soils that have rapid 
permeability are highly leached by the water that moves 
through them. 


Relief 

The relief of the soils modifies the effects of climate and 
vegetation. It influences soil formation through its effect 
on drainage, erosion, temperature, and plant cover. 
Although most of the soils in Wayne County are level or 
neatly level, soil formation has been affected by three 
general kinds of landscape—low flats, broad ridges, and 
sand ridges. 

The low flats are broad but are broken by swampy or 
ponded areas and by sluggish drainageways. The water 
table of the flats is high. Most of the soils are poorly 
drained and very poorly drained and are gray and dis- 
tinectly mottled. 

The broad ridges are broken by small, rounded ponds 
and by many small streams. These small streams have 
cut below the general level of the plain and have formed 
moderately steep side slopes. In this avea the water table 
is several feet below the surface, and the soils are moder- 
ately well drained and well drained. They are yellow to 
yellowish brown. 

The sand ridges have rolling topography and are dis- 
sected by streams. The soils on these ridges are deep 
and sandy, and the water table is more than 6 feet below 
the surface. 

The following elevations of towns in the county are 
typical: Jesup, 100 feet; Screven, 120 feet; Odum, 155 
feet; and Mount Pleasant, 59 feet. 


Time 

The length of time required for a mature soil to develop 
depends largely on the other factors of soil formation. A 
normal, or mature, soil profile in Wayne County and else- 
where is one that has easily recognized zones of eluviation 
(A horizon) and of illuviation (B horizon). Less time is 
generally required for a soil to develop in humid, warm 
areas where vegetation is rank than in dry or cold areas 
where the vegetation is scant. Also, other factors being 
equal, less time is required if the parent material is coarse 
textured than if it is fine textured. 

The age of soils varies considerably. Generally, the 
older soils show a greater degree of horizon differentiation 
than younger ones. For example, on the smoother 
uplands in the western part of the county, the soils have 
the most profile development. The soils on the stronger 
slopes have had less profile development because geologic 
erosion has removed the soil material rapidly. On the 
large, broad flats in the eastern half of the county, the soils 
formed primarily from the Sunderland formation but have 
been in place for such a short time that strong profiles 


have not developed. 
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Classification of Soils 


In the soil classification used in the United States (4) 
soils are placed in six categories, one above the other. 
Beginning at the top, the categories are the order, sub- 
order, great soil group, family, series, and type. 

In the highest category, which is the soil order, there are 
three classes, but thousands of soil types are recognized in 
the lowest category. The suborder and family categories 
have never been fully developed and, thus, have been little 
used. Attention has largely been directed toward great 
soil groups, series, and types. Classes in the highest 
category of classification are the zonal, intrazonal,’ and 
azonal orders (6). 

In the zonal order are soils with evident, genetically 
related horizons that reflect the predominant influence of 
climate and living organisms in their formation. Soils in 
the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group are the only soils 
in the zonal order in Wayne County. 

The intrazonal order consists of soils with evident, 
genetically related horizons that reflect the dominant in- 
fluence of a local factor of topography or parent materials 
over the effects of climate and living organisms. Humic 
Gley soils, Low-Humic Gley soils, and Ground-Water 
Podzols are the great soil groups in the intrazonal order 
in Wayne County. 

In the azonal order are soils that Jack distinct, geneti- 
cally related horizons because they are steep, or because 
their parent material resists the soil-forming processes. 
Only the Regosol great soil group is in the azonal order in 
Wayne County. 

Table 9 lists the soil series by orders and great soil groups 
and gives some of the distinguishing characteristics of 
each series. In the following pages each great soil group 
represented in Wayne County is discussed. Also pre- 
sented is a detailed profile description for a representative 
soil of each series. 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils 


Soils in the Red-Yellow Podzolic great soil group are 
well developed, are well drained, and formed under forest 
vegetation in a climate that ranges from warm-temperate 
humid to tropical humid. These soils have thin, organic 
(AQ) and organic-mineral (A1) horizons. The organic- 
mineral horizon is underlain by a light-colored, bleached 
(A2) horizon that is underlain, in turn, by a red, yellodwish- 
red, or yellow and more clayey (B) horizon. The parent 
materials are all more or less siliceous. Coarse, reticulate 
streaks or mottles of red, yellow, brown, and light gray 
occur in the deeper horizons (5). The processes domi- 
nant in the development of these soils are laterization and 
podzolization. 

The soils in this group generally have a low cation- 
exchange capacity. Kaolinite is the dominant clay 
mineral. These soils also contain small amounts of 
feldspar, vermiculite, gibbsite, and montmorillonite. The 
subsoil has colors of medium to high chroma and a moder- 
ate to strong, subangular blocky structure. 

In Wayne County Red-Yellow Podzolic soils have a 
dark-colored, thin Al horizon and a well-defined A2 
horizon. The A2 horizon has a weak, crumb or granular 
structure. Reaction in the A horizon is strongly acid to 
very strongly acid. In structure the B2 horizon ranges 
from moderate, medium, angular to moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky. It is strongly acid to very strongly 
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Great soil group and soil 
series 


Red-Yellow Podzolic soils: 
Dunbar 1....------.. 
Eulonia }_2-.-------- 


Irvington *.-_-------- 
Lynchburg !_._------- 
Norfolk_....--------- 
Sawyer__------------ 
Sunsweet 3...-...---- 


Susquehanna 3_______. 
Tiftonssestennceccees 


Position 


Low uplands._-.-------- 
Low uplands_..---------- 


Dissected uplands. -_..-- 
Smooth uplands...------ 
Smooth uplands___..---- 
Smooth uplands_-----.-- 
Rolling uplands..------- 
Rolling uplands---.----- 
Dissected uplands_—_--~- 
Dissected uplands --_---- 


Rolling uplands. -.------ 
Low stream terraces. ___- 


Humic Gley soils: 
Bayboro...---------- 


Portsmouth._-------- 
Rutlege__-.----------- 


Low-Humic Gley soils: 
Blade 


Plummer Sock cake eee ae 


Blanton dhe oee anges 


Depressions and bays on 
upland flats. 

Depressions and bays on 
upland flats. 

Depressions and bays on 
upland flats. 


Flats and slight depres- 
sions on uplands. 

Broad flats on uplands ___ 

Depressions and bays on 
uplands. 

Low upland flats___.---- 

Low upland flats. .------ 

Depressions on uplands-__- 


Low flats and depres- 
sions on uplands. 


Low upland ridges 

Low upland ridges 

Around depressions on 
upland flats. 


Low upland ridges_---_- 
Low upland ridges_----.- 


Rolling uplands_._------ 
Rolling uplands...------ 


Slope Degree of 
Soil drainage range Parent material profile 
development 
Percent 
Somewhat poor_.--.---- - Sandy clay___---------- Weak. 
Moderately good _-_------ 0-5 | Sandy olay loam and | Medium. 
sandy clay. 
Good to somewhat exces- 2-30 | Sandy ~ malay loam and | Medium. 
sive. sandy clay. 
Moderately good..------ 0-5 | Beds of sandy loam and | Medium. 
sandy clay loam. 
Moderately good__------ 0-5 Beds of sandy loam and | Medium. 
sandy clay loam. 
Somewhat poor_.__------ 0-5 | Beds of sandy loam and | Weak. 
sandy clay loam. 
Goods ..Jaccueeeee nets 0-5 Beds of sandy loam and | Medium. 
sandy clay loam. 
Moderately good..---..- 2-30 | Beds of clay and sandy | Strong. 
clay. 
Good. ered acces ese 5-17 | Sandy clay_------------ Weak. 
Somewhat poor------- et 228 || Clayoe.-scesedsstecse ne Weak. 
Goods oossees cs csete ne 0-8 | Sandy clay_-----.------ Strong. 
Moderately good to Q-2 Fine sandy loam over | Weak. 
somewhat poor. clayey alluvium. 
INTRAZONAL SOILS 
Very poor..-------~---- 0-2 Clayeec sence ekes Weak. 
Very poor._------.----- 0-2 | Sandy clay loam_-_------ Weak. 
Very poor._.------.---- 0-2 Sand and loamy sand_.-.| Weak. 
POOTeseo5sh4ccbsee et ss 0-2 Clayicceescteut sees Weak. 
POOti sce esset Se esees 022° |Clayssuces sono es eben Weak. 
POOF <2 /sen clam oeeee 0-2 Beds of sandy clay and | Weak. 
clay. 
Poorseeccketaeseecess os 0-2 | Clay over marl_.---_---- Weak. 
POOP sxtacedetsusececee 0-2 | Beds of sand__..-------- Weak. 
POOr-2 ioe sass sane 0-2 | Beds of sand over sandy | Weak. 
clay loam. 
POOrseesccde coe ete se 0-2 | Beds of sand over clayey | Weak. 
material. 
Somewhat poor to poor_- 0-2 Sand (high water table)__| Medium. 
Somewhat poor--_.------ 0-2 Sand and loamy sand-_---| Weak. 
Very poor_---..-------- 0-2 | Sand (high water table)..| Weak. 
Azonat Solis 
Moderately good_---_---- 0-2" | Sandi occ else es Sas Weak 
Moderately good to 0-2 | Unconsolidated sand__-_~- Weak 
somewhat poor. 
Somewhat excessive to 0-12 | Unconsolidated sand_--~-_- Weak 
excessive. 
Excessive_..------------ 5-8 | Unconsolidated sand_---- Weak. 


1 Has some profile characteristics of Low-Humic Gley soils. 


2 Contains fragipan. 


3 Has some profile characteristics of Regosols. 


5 Has some profile characteristics of Podzols. 


4 Flas some profile characteristics of Planosols (argipan). 
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acid and contains more clay than the A2 horizon. The 
C horizon is highly mottled, and its structure is generally 
less strong than that of the B2 horizon. 


NORFOLK AND TIFTON SOILS 


The Norfolk and Tifton soils are good examples of the 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, They have a thick, brownish- 
yellow to yellowish-brown subsoil with moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure. Their C horizon 
is highly mottled. The Tifton soils are finer textured in 
the B2 heton than the Norfolk soils. Also, the Tifton 
soils have many concretions of iron throughout their 


profile. : 

Profile of Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 
percent slopes (in a moist, wooded area 300 yards south 
of Goose Creek and 0.5 mile west of the Altamaha 
River)— 

A1l—0 to 6 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; loose; few iron pebbles; very 
strongly acid; 6 to 8 inches thick; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

A2—6 to 12 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy sand; struc- 
tureless; loose; few iron pebbles; very strongly acid; 
5 to 12 inches thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

A3—12 to 20 inches, yellow (LOYR 7/6) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; few iron pebbles; 
very strongly acid; 7 to 10 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B2—20 to 36 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy clay 
loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid; 12 to 18 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3—36 to 54 inches +, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/6) sandy 
clay loam with common, medium, distinct mottles of 
light gray (2.5Y 7/2) and reddish yellow (SYR 7/6); 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid. 


Profile of Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes (in a 
moist, wooded area 0.5 mile south of Goose Creek and 1 
mile west of Georgia Highway 169)— 


A1—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
iron concretions; very strongly acid; 4 to 10 inches 
thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—5 to 10 inches, very pale brown (LOYR 7/3) loamy sand; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; many 
iron coneretions; very strongly acid; 4 to 8 inches 
thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

B1—10 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy loam; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; very 
friable; many iron concretions; very strongly acid; 4 
to 10 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2—16 to 36 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay; 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; many iron concretions; very strongly acid; 
12 to 24 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3—36 to 54 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/6) sandy clay 
loam with common, redium, distinct mottles of brown 
GOYR 5/3) and red (10R 4/6); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; soft iron con- 
eretions; very strongly acid; 10 to 20 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—54 to 60 inches -+, brownish-yellow (LOYR 6/8) sandy clay 
loam with many, medium, prominent mottles of light 
yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4) and red (2.5YR 5/6); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; very strongly acid. 


GOLDSBORO AND IRVINGTON SOILS 

The Goldsboro and Irvington soils are classified as 
Red-Yellow Podzolic soils, but they are less well drained 
than is typical for the group. These soils are similar in 
their surface layers and are mottled in the lower part of 
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the B horizon and in the C horizon. The presence of 
mottling at a lesser depth indicates that aeration is 
restricted somewhat more in the Goldsboro and Irvington 
soils than in the Tifton and Norfolk soils. Unlike the 
Goldsboro soils, Irvington soils have many concretions 
of iron throughout their profile. Also, the Irvington soils 
have a well-defined, firm layer (fragipan) at a depth of 
about 2 feet. 

Profile of Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (in a moist, cultivated field 400 yards 
west of Empire School)— 


Ap—0 to 8 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; 6 to 10 inches thick; abrupt, wavy 
boundary. 

A2—8 to 12 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 8/4) loamy sand; weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; 3 to 8 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A3—12 to 20 inches, light brownish-yellow (LOYR 6/4) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; 8 to 12 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B2—20 to 24 inches, brownish-yellow (10YR, 6/8) sandy clay 
loam; moderate, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; few iron concretions; very strongly acid; 
3 to 8 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3—24 to 36 inches, brownish-yellow (lOYR 6/6) sancly clay 
loam with common, medium, distinct mottles of 
strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few iron concretions ; 
very strongly acid; 8 to 14 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

C—36 to 48 inches +, light-gray (LOYR 7/2) sandy clay with 
many, medium, prominent mottles of yellowish brown 
(OYR. 5/8) and red (2.5YR 4/8); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; few soft con- 
cretions of iron; very strongly acid. 


Profile of Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (in a moist, wooded area 2 miles southeast 
of Odum and 1 mile north of Bethel Church)— 


A1l—0 to 5 inches, dark grayish-brown (10YR 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; many 
roots; iron concretions; very strongly acid; 4 to 7 
inches thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—5 to 10 inches, pale-brown (1OYR 6/3) to gray (10YR 6/1) 
loamy sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very 
friable; few small iron coneretions; very strongly 
acid; 4 to 7 inches thick; clear, wavy boundary, 

AB—10 to 25 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/6) loamy sand 
with few, medium, faint mottles of light brownish 
gray (LOYR 6/2) beginning at a depth of 20 inches; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; few 
iron concretions; very strongly acid; 10 to 16 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2m—25 to 31 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/6) sandy clay 
loam with few, medium, faint mottles of brownish 
yellow (1OYR 6/8) and strong brown (7.5YR. 5/8); 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
many iron concretions that are weakly cemented; 
very strongly acid; layer ranges from 5 to 8 inches in 
thickness; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—31 to 46 inches +, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam with many, medium, distinct mottles of very 
pale brown (LOYR 7/4), strong brown (7.5YR 5/8), 
and yellowish red (5YR 4/8); weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; friable; few iron concretions; 
very strongly acid. 


GILEAD AND SAWYER SOILS 


The Gilead soils are better drained than the Sawyer 
soils, but the surface layers of the two soils are similar. 
The Gilead soils have a dark yellowish-brown to yellowish- 
brown, firm sandy clay loam to sandy clay subsoil that is 
prominently mottled with gray and red in the lower part. 
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Also, Gilead soils generally have many quartz grains 
throughout their profile. The Sawyer soils are thinner 
and finer textured in the subsoil than the Gilead soils 
and, in the lower part, are reticulately mottled with 
yellowish brown, red, light yellowish brown, and gray. 

Profile of Gilead loamy sand in Gilead, Lakeland, 
and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes (in a moist, wooded 
area 2 miles northeast of Friendship Church)— 


A1—0 to 3 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR. 3/2) loamy 
sand; structureless; loose; few quartz grains and iron 
coneretions; very strongly acid; 3 to 6 inches thick; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—3 to 15 inches, light yellowish-brown (10YR 6/4) sand: 
structureless; loose; few quartz grains and iron con- 
cretions; very strongly acid, 6 to 16 inches thick; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—15 to 23 inches, dark yellowish-brown (10YR. 4/4) sandy 
clay loam to sandy clay; moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; small quartz grains 
are common; very strongly acid; 6 to 10 inches thick; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B2—23 to 37 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR 5/8) sandy clay 
with many, coarse, prominent mottles of gray (N 6/0) 
and red (2.5YR. 5/6); moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; small quartz grains are 
common; very strongly acid; 14 to 26 inches thick; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

B3—87 to 60 inches +, red (LOR 4/6) sandy clay with common, 
medium, distinct. mottles of light gray (10YR 7/1) 
and brownish yellow (L0YR 6/8); moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm; small quartz 
grains are common; very strongly acid. 


Profile of Sawyer loamy sand in Gilead, Lakeland, and 
Sawyer soils, 5 to § percent slopes (in a moist area 0.75 
mile east of Madray Springs)— 


Al—0 to 4 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; few 
quartz grains and iron concretions; strongly acid; 3 
to 6 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 10 inches, light olive-brown (2.5Y 5/4) loamy sand; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly 
acid; 3 to 10 inches thick; thin, discontinuous layer 
of iron pebbles along the boundary; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

B21—10 to 16 inches, yellowish-brown (10YR. 5/6) sandy clay; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
strongly acid; 3 to § inches thick; abrupt, smooth 
boundary. 

1322—16 to 28 inches, sandy clay; pockets of clay reticulately 
mottled with yellowish brown (10YR 5/6), red 
(2.56YR 4/8), and light yellowish brown (2.5Y 6/4); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm to very firm; very strongly acid; 8 to 14 inches 
thick; gradual, irregular boundary. 

D—28 to 40 inches +, clay reticulately mottled with yellowish 
brown (LOYR. 5/6), red (2.5YR 4/8), light yellowish 
brown (2.5Y 6/4), and pale olive (5Y 6/3); moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; very firm; very 
strongly acid. 


DUNBAR, EULONIA, AND LYNCHBURG SOILS 


The Dunbar, Eulonia, and Lynchburg soils are Red- 


Yellow Podzolic soils that grade toward Low-Humie Gley 
soils, They have dark surface layers and are strongly 
gleyed below a depth of about 30 inches. The Dunbar and 
Lynchburg soils are somewhat poorly drained and have 
rather weak A2 horizons. Their B horizons are promi- 
nently mottled with yellowish brown, yellow, and gray. 
The B horizon of the Dunbar soils, however, contains red 
splotches and is finer textured than that of the Lynchburg 
soils. 

The Dunbar and Eulonia soils have similar surface 
layers, but the Eulonia soils are moderately well drained, 
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and the Dunbar soils are somewhat poorly drained. The 
Evlonia soils have a yellow or yellowish-brown subsoil 
with red mottles in the lower part. Field studies of 
Eulonia soils indicate that their solum has formed in 
material that is distinctly different from the plastic clay 
and sandy clay that underlie it. 

Profile of Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
(in a moist, wooded area 7 miles south of Mount Pleasant 
and 1 mile west of a post road)— 


Al—0 to 6 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) fine sandy loam; 
weak, medium, crumb structure; very friable; many 
roots; very strongly acid; 4 to 7 inches thick; clear, 
smooth boundary. = 

A2—6 to 15 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 8/4) fine sandy loam; 
few _reddish-yellow (7.5YR 6/8) root stains; wenk, 
medium, crumb structure; very friable; very strongly 
aeid; 8 to 11 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary, 

B1—15 to 22 inches, yellowish-brown (LOYR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam with few, fine, faint mottles of yellow (LOYR 7/6); 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; 4 to 10 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B2g—22 to 30 inches, mottled gray (5Y 6/1), yellowish-brown 
10YR 5/8), and red (OR 4/6) sandy clay; mottles 
are many, medium, and prominent; moderate, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; 
8 to 20 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3g—30 to 48 inches +, mottled gray (N 5/0), strong-brown 
(7.5YR 5/8), and red (10R 4/6) clay; mottles are 
many, coarse, and prominent; moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure; very firm; free water; very 
strongly acid. 


Profile of Eulonia loamy fine sand. 0 to.2 percent slopes 
(in a moist, wooded area 9 miles south of Mount Pleasant 
and 2.5 miles southwest of Hopewell Church)— 


A1—0O to 5.5 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) loamy fine 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many roots; very strongly acid; 4 to 8 inches thick; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—5.5 to 8 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
fine sand; few root channels of dark gray (N 4/0); 
weak, granular structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; 2 to 10 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

B1—S to 18 inches, yellow (LOYR. 7/6) fine sandy loam; weak, 
medium, crumb structure; friable; very strongly acid; 
6 to 10 inches thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

B2b—18 to 23 inches, yellow (2.5Y 7/6) light sandy clay loam 
with many, common, distinct mottles of red (2.5YR 
4/6) and brownish yellow (LOYR 6/6); weak, medium, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; very strongly 
acid; 4 to 8 inchés thick; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

Cbh--23 to 48 inches +, mottled light-gray (N 7/0), red 2.5YR 
4/6), and brownish-yellow CLOYR 6/8) sandy clay; 
mottles are many, coarse, and prominent; moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; very 
strongly acid. 


Profile of Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 
percent slopes (in a moist, cultivated field 6 miles south- 
east of Odum and 1 mile south of Old Bethel Church)— 


Alp—0 to 9 inches, very dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 3/2) loamy 
sand; weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 
many roots; very strongly acid; 8 to 10 inches thick; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

A2—9 to 14 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand with splotches of yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6); 
weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; 5 to 10 inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

A8--14 to 20 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) loamy 
sand with few, fine, faint mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/8) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid; 5 to 10 inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B1—20 to 28 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
loam with common, coarse, distinct mottles of light 
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gray (2.5Y 7/2) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/6); 
weak, fine, granular structure; friable; few soft con- 
cretions of iron; very strongly acid; 6 to 12 inches 
thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2—28 to 42 inches +, light-gray (2.5Y 7/2) sandy clay loam 
with many, coarse, prominent mottles of yellowish 
brown (10YR 5/8) and red (2.5YR 4/8); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
iron concretions; very strongly acid. 


SUSQUEHANNA AND SUNSWEET SOILS 


The Susquchanna and Sunsweet soils are Red-Ye'low 
Podazolic soils that grade toward Regosols. The Susque- 
hanna soils were derived chiefly from thick beds of acid 
clay. They have a thin surface layer, a weak A2 horizon, 
and a thin B horizon of sandy clay or clay mottled with 
red and brownish yellow. The Cg horizon is clay reticu- 
lately mottled with gray, brownish yellow, and red. 
Most areas of the Susquehanna soils in Wayne County 
are underlain by rock at a depth of about 2 feet. 

The Sunsweet soils are better drained and coarser tex- 
tured than the Susquehanna soils, They were formed 
from reticulately mottled, lateritic sandy clay. Sun- 
sweet soils have a thin solum; a hard and compact, 
reticulately mottled C horizon; and an abundance of hard 
concretionary pebbles at the surface and throughout the 
A and B horizons. The B horizon is thin where it occurs, 
but it is absent in some places. ; 

The classification of Susquehanna and of Sunsweet soils 
as Red-Yellow Podazolic soils is questionable because the 
horizons in these soils are indistinct. The B horizon is 
poorly expressed, at best, and it may be so faint that 
there is doubt that it is a B horizon. 

Profile of Susquehanna loamy sand, shallow, 2 to 8 per- 
cent slopes (in a moist, wooded area 1 mile south of the 
confluence of Fivemile Creek and the Altamaha River)— 

Al—O to 4 inches, very dark gray (lOYR 3/1) loamy sand; 
weak, medium, granular structure; very friable; 
strongly acid; 2 to 6 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

A2—4 to 10 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy sand with few, 
fine, faint mottles of brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8) in 
the lower part; weak, medium, granular structure; 
very friable; strongly acid; 4 to 12 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B—10 to 16 inches, red (2.5YR 5/8) sandy clay with many, 
fine, distinct mottles of brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; strongly acid; 4 to 10 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

Cg—16 to 24 inches, gray (5¥ 6/1) clay reticulately mottled 
with brownish yellow (1L0YR 6/8) and red (10R 4/8); 
moittles are many, medium, and prominent; moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm; strongly acid; 
8 to 16 inches thick; abrupt, smooth boundary. 

D—24 inches +, sandstone ledge. 


Profile of Sunsweet sandy loam in Sunsweet soils, 5 to 
12 percent slopes, eroded (in a moist pasture 8 miles north 
of Blanton Grove Church of God)— 


A1—O to 3 inches, very dark grayish-brown (10YR 3/2) sandy 
loam; weak, fine, crumb structure; very friable; many 
hard, concretionary pebbles and a few quartz pebbles; 
very strongly acid; 2 to 7 inches thick; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

A3—38 to 6 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) sandy loam; weak, 
medium, crumb structure; very friable; many hard 
coneretionary pebbles and a few quartz pebbles; very 
strongly acid; 2 to 5 inches thick; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B—6 to 9 inches, red (2.5YR 4/6) sandy clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; few 
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pebbles; very strongly acid; 2 to 12 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C1—9 to 26 inches, yellowish-red (5YR. 5/6) sandy clay loam 
reticulately mottled with red (10R 4/8), yellow (LOYR 
7/6), and light gray (6YR 7/1); mottles are many, 
coarse, and prominent; moderate, medium, subangular 
blocky structure; firm; few quartz pebbles; very 
strongly acid; 14 to 20 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

D1—26 to 38 inches, light-gray (5YR 7/1) sandy clay loam 
reticulately mottled with reddish yellow (7.5YR 7/6) 
and red (10R 4/8); mottles are many, coarse, and 
prominent; clay films of reddish yellow (6YR 7/8); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
quartz grains common; very strongly acid; 10 to 15 
inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

D2—38 to 70 inches +, red (10R 4/8) coarse sandy loam reticu- 
lately mottled with reddish yellow (7.5YR 7/6) and 
light gray (SYR 7/1); mottles are many, coarse, and 
prominent; clay films of reddish yellow (5YR 7/8); 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 
quartz grains common; very strongly acid. 


WAHEE SOILS 


The Wabhee soils are Red-Yellow Podzolic soils that have 
an argipan and, therefore, intergrade toward Planosols. 
The materials in which Wahee soils formed have been 
washed mainly from soils of the Coastal Plain but partly 
from the Piedmont uplands. These soils are moderately 
well drained or somewhat poorly drained. They have a 
grayish-brown to light yellowish-brown fine sandy loam 
surface layer that is abruptly underlain by light yellowish- 
brown sandy clay loam or sandy clay. Mottles, commonly 
of yellowish brown, brownish yellow, and gray, are at a 
depth of 12 to 22 inches. 

Profile of Wahee fine sandy loam (in a moist, wooded 
area 3 miles east of Bethlehem Church and 2 miles north- 
west of the confluence of Penholloway Creek and the Old 
River)— 

Al—0 to 9 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) fine sandy loam; 
weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; very 
strongly acid; 7 to 10 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

A8—9 to 13 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) fine sandy 
loam; weak, medium, granular structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; 3 to 6 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

B1—18 to 16 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
clay loam; weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid; 2 to 6 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2—16 to 28 inches, yellowish-brown (10Y R 5/6) sandy clay with 
few, medium, faint mottles of brownish yellow (LOYR. 
6/8) and light gray (LOYR 6/1); weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; 
6 to 14 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3—28 to 40 inches, yellowish-brown (LOY R 5/6) sandy clay 
with few, coarse, faint mottles of brownish yellow 
(LOYR 6/8) and light gray (LOYR 6/1); weak, medium, 
angular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; 
10 to 16 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C—40 to 48 inches +, brownish-yellow (l0YR 6/8) sandy clay 
with few, coarse, faint mottles of light gray (lOYR 
7A); massive (structureless) ; very firm; very strongly 
acid. 


Humic Gley soils 


The Humic Gley great soil group is made up of poorly 
drained and very poorly drained, hydromorphic soils. 
These soils have a moderately thick, dark-colored, organic- 
mineral Al horizon that is underlain by gleyed mineral 
horizons. The soils occur under swamp-forest vegetation 
in a humid or subhumid climate. The Humic Gley soils 
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are generally medium acid to mildly alkaline, but some 
are strongly acid (6). 


RUTLEGE, PORTSMOUTH, AND BAYBORO SOILS 


The Rutlege, Portsmouth, and Bayboro soils are the 
Humic Gley soils in this county. These soils formed in 
extremely wet swamps and are mostly very strongly acid. 
They normally have black surfacelayersand arelessleached 
but more strongly gleyed than the related, better drained 
soils. Horizons are indistinct in the profiles except at the 
juncture of the organic-mineral and the mineral layers. 
The water table fluctuates but is high most of the time. 
These soils generally reflect the ponded conditions under 
which they formed. 

The Rutlege soils are typical Humic Gleys. They have 
developed in beds of sand and loamy sand. Portsmouth 
soils are similar to Rutlege soils in drainage and color but 
have a finer textured subsoil. The Portsmouth soils have 
formed in mediuim-textured material. 

The Bayboro soils are also similar to the Rutlege soils 
in color and drainage but are much finer textured through- 
out the profile. Bayboro soils have developed in beds of 
marine clay or fine sandy clay. 

Profile of Rutlege sand (in » wet, wooded area 3 miles 
south of Grangerville Station and 100 yards east of dirt 
road near Big Cypress Swamp)— 


A1l—0 to 12 inches, black (N 2/0) sand; structureless; nonsticky; 
high in organic-matter content; many roots; ex- 
tremely acid; 8 to 25 inches thick; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

AC-—12 to 19 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sand with few, 
fine, faint mottles of white (2.5Y 8/2); structurcless; 
nonsticky; extremely acid; 4 to 12 inches thick; elear, 
smooth boundary. 

Cig—19 to 31 inches, light-gray (SY 7/1) sand; structureless; 
nonsticky; extremely acid; 10 to 15 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2g-—-31 to 40 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) sand; tightly packed 
(slightly cemented); structureless; nonsticky; ex- 
tremely acid; 4 to 25 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

Dg—40 to 54 inches +, dark-gray (10YR 4/1) loamy sand: 
lightly compacted; weak, fine, granular structure; 
nonsticky; extremely acid. 


Profile of Portsmouth loam (in a moist, wooded area 2 
miles east of Broadhurst on the road to Gardi)— 


A11—0 to 13 inches, black (SY 2/1) loam; moderate, medium, 
crumb structure; friable; extremely acid; 8 to 15 
inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A12—13 to 21 inches, black (N 2/0) loam; moderate, medium, 
granular structure; friable; extremely acid; 4 to 9 
inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

Blg—21 to 25 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) fine sandy clay loam 
with few, medium, faint, gray (N 5/0) mottles; few, 
thin, light-gray (N 7/0) lenses of sand; medium, 
angular blocky structure to massive (structureless) ; 
firm; extremely acid; 3 to 6 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B2g—25 to 36 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) clay loam with few, 
medium, faint, gray (N 5/0) mottles; few, thin, light- 
gray (N 7/0) lenses of sand; weak, coarse, angular 
blocky structure to massive (structureless) ; very firm; 
extremely acid; 10 to 20 inches thick; gradual, wavy 
boundary. 

Cg—36 to 48 inches +, dark-gray (N 4/0) fine sandy clay 
loam with common, medium, distinct mottles of gray 
(N 5/0) and yellowish brown (10YR 5/8); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very firm; 
extremely acid. 
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Profile of Bayboro loam (in a moist, wooded area 1 
mile west of a post road and 2 miles north of the Brantley 
County line)— 

A-—0 to 5 inches, black (N 2/0) loam; weak, fine, crumb struc- 
ture; friable; thick mat of roots; very strongly acid; 4 
to 12 inches thick; clear, smooth houndary. 

Blg—S to 26 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) clay with few, 
fine, distinct mottles of olive (5Y 5/6); moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm; medium 
acid; 16 to 22 inches thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2g—26 to 54 inches +, dark-gray (SY 4/1) clay with few, 
fine, distinct mottles of olive (SY 5/6); strong, angular 
blocky structure to massive (structureless) ; very firm; 
slightly acid. 


Low-Humice Gley soils 


Low-Humic Gley soils are somewhat poorly drained or 
poorly drained and have a thin surface layer that is 
moderately high in organic-matter content. This layer 
is underlain by gleylike, mineral horizons that are mottled 
with gray and brown and differ little in texture. These 
soils range from sand to clay, and their parent materials 
vary widely in physical and chemical properties. Low- 
Humic Gley soils occur largely under swamp vegetation or 
under forest of water-tolerant trees. They are generally 
medium acid to very strongly acid (6). 

In this county the Bladen, Coxville, Meggett, Weston, 
Rains, Grady, and Plummer soils belong to the Low- 
Humic Gley great soil group. ‘These soils formed where 
they were alternately saturated by ground water and 
dried out. A small amount of organic matter, generally 
1.5 to 5.0 percent of the soil material, has accumulated 
in the A horizon. ‘These soils are more leached than the 
Hwmie Gley soils, which they closely resemble. 

Iron and other minerals form oxides during periods when 
these soils are well aerated. The subsoil is faintly to 
prominently mottled with streaks and spots of red, yellow, 
or brown, but the matrix of the soils is dominantly gray. 
The exchange capacity is low, and in most places the base 
saturation is less than 30 percent. Laboratory analyses 
reveal that there has been a downward movement of 
iron within the soil profiles. 


BLADEN, COXVILLE, AND MEGGETT SOILS 


The Bladen, Coxville, and Meggett soils were formed 
from fine-textured marine sediments. Bladen soils are 
slightly less well drained than the Coxville soils, occupy 
lower positions, and have « less firm and more plastic 
subsoil. Mottles in the Coxville soils are more numerous 
and prominent than those in the Bladen soils and 
generally are red instead of olive and yellow. 

The Meggett soils resemble the Bladen soils in many 
properties, but they are alkaline or calcareous in the sub- 
soil and overlie marl or other calcareous material. 

Profile of Bladen sandy loam in the Bladen-Coxville- 
Weston complex (in a moist, wooded area 3 miles east 
of Mount Pleasant)— 

Al—O to 6 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, granular structure; friable; few grains of clean 
sand; many roots; very strongly acid; 4 to 7 inches 
thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—6 to 12 inches, gray (5Y 5/1) loamy sand with few, fine, 
faint mottles of dark gray (5Y 4/1) and olive 6Y 
5/6); weak, fine, granular structure; very friable; 


many roots; very strongly acid; 4 to 7 inches thick; 
clear, wavy boundary. 
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Big—12 to 15 inches, gray (N 5/0) sandy clay with many, 
medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow (LOYR 
6/6) and dark gray (N 4/0); moderate, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; firm; sticky when wet; few 
faint clay films; very strongly acid; 2 to 5 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B2g—15 to 36 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay with many, medium, 
prominent mottles of brownish yellow (10YR. 6/6) 
and dark gray (N 4/0); strong, medium, angular 
blocky structure; very firm; sticky when wet; clay 
films; very strongly acid; 15 to 30 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3g—36 to 54 inches +, light-gray to gray (N 6/0) clay with 
common, medium, distinct mottles of brownish 
yellow (LOYR 6/6) and dark. gray (N 4/0); massive 
(structureless); very firm; clay films; medium acid. 


Profile of Coxville loamy sand in the Bladen-Coxville- 
Weston complex (in a moist, wooded area 3 miles north- 
east of Mount Pleasant)— 


A1—0O to 3 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) loamy sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many roots; grains 
of clean sand; very strongly acid; 2 to 5 inches thick; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—3 to 7 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy sand with 
few, fine, faint mottles of gray (N 6/0); weak, fine, 
granular structure; very friable; many roots; very 
strongly acid; 3 to 7 inches thick; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

Blg—7 to 10 inches, pale-olive (5Y 6/4) sandy clay loam with 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light red (OR 
6/6) and red (2.5YR 5/6); friable; faint clay films; 
2 to 5 inches thick; very strongly acid; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B21g—10 to 28 inches, olive-gray (SY 5/2) clay reticulately 
mottled with red (7,5R 5/8) and yellow (LOYR 7/8); 
strong, coarse, angular blocky structure; very firm; 
clay films; very strongly acid; 16 to 20 inches thick; 
clear, smooth boundary. 

B22e—28 to 54 inches +, light-gray to gray (5Y 6/1) sandy 
clay with common, medium, distinct mottles of 
brownish yellow (LOYR 6/8) and red (2.5YR_ 5/6); 
massive (structureless); very firm; medium acid. 


Profile of Meggett sandy loam in Meggett soils (in a 
moist, wooded area 2.5 miles south of Hopewell Church 
and 0.5 mile west of the Glynn County line)— 


A1—O to 3 inches, very dark gray (N 3/0) sandy loam; weak, 
fine, crumb structure; very friable; many roots; 
medium acid; 3 to 6 inches thick; clear, wavy bound- 
ary. 

A2—3 to 8 inches, gray (1OYR 6/1) sandy loam; weak, medium, 
crumb structure; very friable; medium acid; 4 to § 
inches thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

Blg—S to 12 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sandy clay loam with 
few, fine, faint mottles of light gray (1OYR 6/1); weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; medium 
acid; 3 to 7 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

B2g—12 to 24 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay with common, medium, 
distinct mottles of olive (65Y 5/6); moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure; firm; mildly alkaline; 10 to 
16 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

B3g—24 to 54 inches +, gray (N 5/0) clay with common, 
medium, distinct mottles of olive (5Y 5/6); moderate, 
medium, angular blocky structure; firm; many light- 
gray (N 7/0), small, concretionary pebbles (marl); 
strongly alkaline. 


WESTON AND RAINS SOILS 
The Weston and Rains soils have formed in beds of 
stratified sand, sandy clay, and clay. The Weston soils 
are similar to the Rains soils in many characteristics but 
are finer textured in the subsoil. The subsoil of the 
Weston soils ranges from sandy clay to clay and contains 
prominent lenses of sand, but that of the Rains soils is 
generally sandy clay loam and has few or no sand lenses. 


Profile of Weston loamy sand in Weston soils (in a moist, 
wooded area 3.5 miles northeast of Mount Pleasant, near 
the Glynn County line)— 


Al—0O to 4 inches, black (1OYR 2/1) loamy sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; friable; few grains of clear sand: 
extremely acid; 3 to 5 inches thick; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

A2—4 to 11 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) loamy sand with few, fine, 
faint mottles of pale olive (5Y 6/4) and dark gray 
(N 4/0); weak, fine, granular structure; friable; very 
strongly acid; narrow pockets of sand that are as deep 
as 17 inches in some places; horizon 4 to 8 inches thick; 
clear, irregular boundary. 

A3g—11 to 15 inches, gray (LOYR 5/1) light sandy loam with 
common, medium, distinct mottles of strong brown 
(7.5YR 5/6); weak, fine, granular structure; friable; 
very strongly acid; 2 to 5 inches thick; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

B2g—15 to 54 inches +, gray (N 5/0) clay with many, medium, 
prominent mottles of strong brown (7.5YR 4/6); 
moderate, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
firm; light-gray (N 7/0) lenses of sand with few, medi- 
um, distinct mottles of dark gray (N 4/0); stracture- 
less; loose; very strongly acid. 


Profile of Rains loamy sand, thick surface (in a wet, 
wooded area 3.5 miles southwest of Odum and 100 yards 
west of the intersection of Mallard break and Mallard 
road)— 

Al—0 to 4 inches, dark-gray (5Y 4/1) loamy sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; nonsticky; very strongly acid; 4 to 
8 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—4 to 18 inches, gray (N 5/0) loamy sand; weak, fine, 
granular structure; nonsticky; very strongly acid; 13 
to 22 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

A8—18 to 24 inches, gray (N 5/0) sandy loam with common, 
medium, distinct mottles of brownish ycllow (JOYR 
6/8); weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
slightly sticky; very strongly acid; 4 to 8 inches thick; 
gradual, smooth boundary. 

B2g—24 to 44 inches, gray (N 6/0) sandy clay loam with com- 
mon, medium, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(10OYR 6/8); moderate, medium, subangular bloeky 
structure; sticky; very strongly acid; 12 to 25 inches 
thick; gradual, smooth boundary. 

B3g—44 to 54 inches +, gray (N 6/0) sandy clay loam with 
many, coarse, distinct mottles of brownish yellow 
(10Y¥R 6/8) and pale yellow (2.5Y 8/4); moderate, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; sticky; very 
strongly acid. 

PLUMMER AND GRADY SOILS 


Plummer soils and Grady soils formed in different 
kinds of parent material and differ from each other in 
several characteristics. Plummer soils formed in beds of 
acid sand and loamy sand over finer textured sediments 
that extend to a depth of several fect. Grady soils 
formed in marine sediments. Plummer soils are slightly 
better drained than. the Grady soils and have a thinner, 
lighter colored Al horizon. In addition, Plummer soils 
lack the B horizon of clay accumulation that is normal in 
Grady soils. 

Profile of Plummer sand (in a moist, wooded area 6 
miles southwest of Odum and 8 miles west of Dry Creek)— 

Al—0 to 5 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sand, structureless; loose; 
numerous roots; very strongly acid; 2 to 8 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. ; 

ACg—5 to 40 inches, gray (SY 5/1) sand with few, fine, faint 
mottles of pale yellow (SY 7/3); structureless; loose; 
many roots; very strongly acid; 28 to 48 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

Dg—40 to 50 inches -+-, brownish-yellow (10YR 6/8) heavy 
sandy loam with many, coarse, prominent mottles of 
gray or light gray (N 6/0); weak, medium, granular 
structure; slightly sticky when wet, friable when 
moist; very strongly acid. 
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Profile of Grady loam Gn a moist, wooded area 3 miles 
northwest of Sereven Church of God)— 

A11—0 to 5 inches, black (N 2/0) loam; weak, fine, subungular 
blocky structure; friable; many roots; extremely 
acid; 4 to 8 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

A12—5 to 7 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sandy loam; weak, fine, 
subangular blocky structure; friable; many roots; 
extremely acid; 2 to 4 inches thick; clear, smooth 
boundary. 

Blg—7 to 12 inches, gray (N 5/0) sandy clay loam; weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; many 
roots; very strongly acid; 5 to 11 inches thick; clear, 
smooth boundary. 

B2g—12 to 23 inches, gray (N 5/0) clay; moderate, medium, 
angular blocky structure; firm; very strongly acid; 
6 to 14 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

Clg—238 to 35 inches, gray CN 5/0) clay with few, fine, promi- 
nent mottles of red (7,5R 4/6) and yellowish brown 
(OYR 5/8); moderate, medium, «angular blocky 
structure; firm; very strongly acid; 4 to 16 inches 
thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2g—35 to 44 inches +, gray (N 5/0) clay with few, finc, 
distinct mottles of light reddish brown (5YR 6/3); 
massive (structureless); very firm; very strongly acid. 


Ground- Water Podzols 


Ground-Water Podzols are somewhat poorly drained 
to very poorly drained, acid soils formed under forest and 
heath. The soils have an organic (AQ) or an organic- 
mineral (Al) layer that overlies a light-colored, eluvial 
(A2) horizon. The A2 horizon is underlain by a dark- 
colored, illuvial B horizon in which the major accumulation 
is sesquioxides and organic matter. The accumulation 
may be largely organic matter, sesquioxides, or both. 
The A2 and B horizons vary considerably in thickness (4). 

In general, soils of this group have a low base-exchange 
capacity. They are also very low in exchangeable bases 
and high in exchangeable hydrogen. The A2 horizon is 
leached and gleyed, is low in clay, and is high in siliceous 
materials. The water table is seasonally high but fluc- 
tuates sharply between wet and dry periods. The B horizon 
is commonly cemented, but it is friable in places. It 
contains little clay and is very strongly acid. The Leon, 
St. Johns, and Ona soils are the Ground-Water Podzols 
in Wayne County. 


LEON, ST, JOHNS, AND ONA SOILS 

‘The Leon soils are more nearly representative Ground- 
Water Podzols than the St. Johns and Ona soils. They 
formed in siliceous material under the influence of a high 
water table. 

A black Al horizon, and in many places a black AO 
herizon, distinguishes the more poorly drained St. Johns 
soils from the Leon soils, in whieh the Al horizon is thin 
ov missing. The Al horizon of Ona soils is dark gray to 
very dark gray and is abruptly underlain by a friable B 
horizon that contains organic matter. Both Leon and 
St. Johns soils generally have a peaty AO horizon. Their 
A2 horizon is strongly gleyed, and their B horizon varies 
in thickness and is strongly cemented. The mineral 
horizons in Leon and St. Johns soils are structureless. 

Organic matter in the lower horizons of the Leon, 
St. Johns, and Ona soils indicates that these horizons 
may have been inherited from underlying soil material. 
In many places Leon and Ona soils have developed in 
thin layers of siiceous material over more clayey material. 
Tn all of these soils siliceous material and a high water 
table appear to have dominated in development. 
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Profile of Leon sand (in a moist, wooded area 2.5 miles 
northwest of Union Baptist Church and 5 miles southeast 
of Gardi)— 


Al1—O to 3 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sand; structureless; loose; 
many fine roots; very strongly acid; 2 to 5 inches 
thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

A2—-3 to 16 inches, white (N 8/0) sand; structureless; loose; 
very strongly acid; 9 to 20 inches thick; abrupt, 
wavy boundary. 

B2h—16 +o 20 inches, very dark brown (OYR 2/2) sand; 
weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; firm; 
weakly cemented with organic matter; hard when 
dry; very strongly acid; 3 to 10 inches thick; clear, 
irregular boundary. 

B3—20 to 24 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sand with com- 
mon, medium, prominent mottles of dark brown 
(10YR. 3/3); structureless; loose; very strongly acid; 
3 to 15 inches thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

C—24 to 40 inches +, light brownish-gray (2.5Y 6/2) sand; 
structureless; loose; very strongly acid. 


Profile of St. Johns sand (m a moist, wooded area 1 
inile east of Mount Pleasant)— 


AI—0 to 6 inches, black (N 2/0) sand that fecls loamy because 
of the high organic-matter content; structureless; 
loose; many roots; extremely acid; 4 to 8 inches 
thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—6 to 13 inches, gray (N 5/0) sand; structureless; loose; 
few roots; extremely acid; 5 to 18 inches thick; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

B2h—13 to 19 inches, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) 
sand; weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; 
friable; slightly cemented; many roots at a depth of 
13 inches; extremely acid; 4 to 8 inches thick; gradual, 
wavy boundary. 

B38—19 to 50 inches +, very dark grayish-brown (LOYR 3/2) 
sand with common, fine, faint mottles of brown 
(LOY R. 5/3); structureless; loose when dry, nonsticky 
when wet; free water at a depth of 30 inches; extremely 
acid. 


Profile of Ona sand (in a moist, wooded area 6 miles 
north of Brentwood and 1 mile south of the Appling 
County line)— 


A1l—0 to 6 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sand; structureless; 
loose; extremely acid; 4 to 6 inches thick; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

B2h—6 to 10 inches, dark-brown (LOYR 4/3) sand with few, 

fine, faint mottles of light brownish gray (LOYR 6/2); 

weak, medium, subangular blocky structure; friable; 

extremely acid; 4 to 6 inehes thick; clear, wavy 
boundary. 

to 18 inches, light-gray (SY 7/2) sand with many, 

medium, distinct mottles that are pale yellow (2.5¥ 

7/4) and brownish yellow (LOYR 6/6); structureless; 

loose; very strongly acid; 8 to 10 inches thick; clear, 

wavy boundary. 

C2—18 to 38 inches, pale-yellow (5Y 7/4) sand with many, 
medium, faint mottles of light gray (SY 7/2); weak, 
medium, granular structure; very friable; extremely 
acid; 10 to 20 inches thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

C8—33 to 36 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 7/4) loamy sand with 
many, medium, distinct mottles of yellow (2.5Y 7/6) 
and yellowish brown (1O0YR 5/8); weak, medium, 
granular structure; very friable; very strongly acid; 
3 to 10 inches thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

D1—36 te 48 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
loam with many, medium, prominent mottles of light 
gray (BY 7/2) and strong brown (7.5YR 5/8); weak, 
medium, subangular blocky structure; very friable; 
extremely acid; 10 to 14 inches thick; clear, wavy 
boundary- 

D2—48 to 54 inches +, white (6Y 8/1) sandy loam with many, 
course, prominent mottles of pale yellow (2.5Y 7/4) 
and strong brown (7.5YR. 5/8); weak, medium, sub- 
angular blocky structure; very friable; very strongly 
acid. 
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Regosols 

Regosols are in the azonal order. They consist largely 
of recently deposited sand, of loess, or of glacial drift on 
steep slopes (6). Few clearly expressed soil character- 
istics have developed. Blanton, Klej, Lakeland, and 
Lakewood soils are the Regosols in the county. They 
formed in marine sands, which are generally inert and do 
not weather rapidly. 


T 


BLANTON, KLEJ, AND LAKELAND SOILS 


The Blanton and Klej soils are similar in many respects. 
Blanton soils, however, are lighter colored throughout 
than Klej soils and lack the distinct or prominent mottles 
that are characteristic of those soils. Lakeland soils are 
better drained than Blanton soils and are yellower and 
contain more medium and coarse sand. 

Profile of Blanton sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes (in a 
moist, idle field 100 yards behind Camelia Courts Motel 
on U.S. Highway No. 301)— 


Ap—0 to 9 inches, gray (SY 6/1) sand; structureless; loose; 
many roots; very strongly acid; 2 to 10 inches thick; 
clear, wavy boundary. 

AC—9 to 28 inches, light-gray (5Y 7/2) sand with few, medium, 
faint mottles of yellow (10YR 7/8); structureless; 
loose; very strongly acid; 10 to 36 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C28 to 48 inches +, white (5Y 8/1) sand; structureless; 
loose; extremely acid. 


Profile of Klej sand, shallow, 0 to 2: percent slopes (in 
a moist, wooded area 5 miles north of Jesup and 2 miles 
west of U.S. Highway No. 301)— 


All—O to 3 inches, dark grayish-brown (2.5Y 4/2) sand; 
structureless; loose; many roots; strongly acid; 3 to 
5 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

A12—8 to 10 inches, grayish-brown (2.5Y 5/2) sand; structure- 
less; loose; very strongly acid; 7 to 10 inches thick; 
gradual, wavy boundary. 

C110 to 27 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 8/4) sand with few, 
medium, faint mottles of white (2.5Y 8/2); mottles 
inerease with depth; struetureless; loose; strongly 
acid; 16 to 18 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

C2—27 to 32 inches, pale-yellow (2.5Y 8/4) loamy sand with 
many, coarse, faint mottles of gray (N 5/0), yellow 
(2.5Y 7/6), and yellowish brown (LOYR 5/6); weak, 
fine, granular structure; very friable; strongly acid; 
4 to 8 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

D1—32 to 36 inches, light yellowish-brown (2.5Y 6/4) sandy 
loam with many, medium, distinct mottles of yellowish 
brown (OYR. 5/8); weak, fine, granular structure; 
friable; few soft concretions of iron; strongly acid; 
4 to 6 inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

D2—36 to 54inches +, yellowish-brown (1OYR 5/8) sandy clay 
loam with many, coarse, prominent mottles of red 
(2.5Y R. 4/8), light gray (N 7/0), and brownish yellow 
(LOYR. 6/8); weak, medium, subangular blocky struc- 
ture; friable; very strongly acid. 


Profile of Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes (in a 
moist, wooded area 2 miles north of Jesup and 150 yards 
west of U.S. Highway No. 301)— 


Al—0 to 3 inches, dark-gray (N 4/0) sand; single grain (struc- 
tureless); loose; strongly acid; 2 to 4 inches thick; 
abrupt, smooth boundary. 

AC—8 to 36 inches, brownish-yellow (LOYR 6/8) sand; single 
grain (structureless); loose; strongly acid; 28 to 60 
inches thick; gradual, wavy boundary. 

O—36 to 54 inches +, brownish-yellow (LOYR 6/6) sand with 
common, medium, distinct mottles of light gray (N 
7/0); single grain (structureless) ; loose; strongly acid. 


LAKEWOOD SOILS 


The Lakewood soils are Regosols that intergrade 
toward Podzols. They have a very weak B horizon and 
have formed in highly quartzose sand. 

Profile of Lakewood coarse sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
(in a moist, wooded area 1 mile east of the Little Satilla 
River and 3 miles north of Georgia Highway 32 in Brantley 
County)— 

A1—0 to 2 inches, gray (N 5/0) coarse sand; single grain 
(structureless); loose; many roots; very strongly 
acid; 1 to 4 inches thick; clear, smooth boundary. 

A2—2 to 22 inches, white (N 8/0) coarse sand; single grain 
(structureless); loose; strongly acid; 18 to 30 inches 
thick; abrupt, irregular boundary. 

B2h—22 to 23 inches, dark-brown (7.5YR 4/4) coarse sand; 
single grain (structureless); loose; strongly acid; 
\% inch to 3 inches thick; abrupt, irregular boundary. 

B3—23 to 54 inches, brownish-yellow (LOYR. 6/8) coarse sand 
with splotches of dark brown (7.5YR 4/4); single grain 
(structureless); loose; very strongly acid; 25 to 40 
inches thick; clear, wavy boundary. 

C—54 inches +, yellow (LOYR 8/6) coarse sand; single grain 
(structureless) ; loose; very strongly acid. 


General Nature of the County 


This section tells about the organization and settle- 
ment of the county, the agriculture, the climate, the water 
supply, and other subjects of general interest. 


Organization and Settlement 


Wayne County was organized in 1808 on land acquired 
from the Creek Indians through the Treaty of Fort. 
Wilkinson and was named after Gen. Anthony Wayne. 
At first it was a large county, but since 1829 several other 
counties have been formed entirely or partly from it. 
Early settlement was slow; there was no county seat until 
1829, when one was established near Waynesville in what. 
is now Brantley County. Jesup is now the county seat. 
Early settlers came principally from elsewhere in Georgia 
and from the Carolinas. 

The first farms were mostly in the northwestern, north- 
central, and southwestern, parts of the county. The 
principal crops were cotton, tobacco, corn, pecans, and 
truck crops, and the principal livestock was poultry, hogs, 
and beef cattle. Extracting turpentine and lumbering 
were important, especially in the eastern half of the county. 

In 1880, the population of the county was 5,980. By 
1960, the population had increased to 17,921, of which 
59.2 was classified as rural. 


Agriculture’ 


Many of the soils in Wayne County, particularly those 
in the northwestern and southwestern parts, are well 
suited tofarming. [n 1959, about 29 percent of the county, 
or 119,955 acres, was in farms. This farmland was dis- 
tributed among 708 farms and averaged 169.4 acres per 
farm. The following shows how the land in farms was 
used in 1959. 


7 Statistics in this’subsection are from the U.S. Census of Agri- 
culture. 
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Acres 

Cropland; totiliies. dows Soutetecnus oot eed oes 41, 851 
Taree ce 2 Bl Stale aria ats alga Mie ian uk ct eet tie 32, 381 
Pastired (22 ese tel es oro sean ede ee » 128 
Not harvested or pastured_...-_--_----------.-- 3, 742 


Woodland, total_----.-__-------- eee 
Pastured.--------- 
Not pastured 
Other pasture (not cropland and not woodland) _..--. 
Other land (house lots, roads, wasteland, ete.)_.--.--- 1, 933 


_ The farms are of different kinds, as shown by the follow- 
ing, which lists by type the number of farms in the county 
in 1959. 


Number 

Pield-crep farms other than vegetable and fruit-and- 
146 
i141 
5 
6 
Dairy farnis poise wee ee bate ees eto owe ee ee 6 
Livestock farms other than poultry and dairy farms_... 114 
Generalfarmssc..2-cu .ce e aa os i utiete see ooo ee 7 
Miscellaneous and unclassified farms...--.-.-.----.-- 319 


Table 10 gives acreages of the principal crops in 1954 
and 1959, as reported in the U.S. Census of Agriculture. 
Corn, the most important crop in the county, is grown 
for food and for livestock feed on nearly all farms. Most 
farms have pastures, mainly of Coastal bermudagrass and 
bahiagrass. Many farmers grow oats as feed for live- 
stock or as winter cover. Practically all farms have small 
fields of tobacco, the most important cash crop. Other 
important cash crops are cotton, watermelons, peanuts, 
and pecans. Almost all farmers grow fruits, berries, and 
many kinds of vegetables for home use, and a few farmers 
grow vegetables for sale. 


‘DaBLE 10.— Acreage of the principal crops in 1954 and 1959 


Crops 1954 1959 
Acres steres 
Corn for all purposes......-_-..--------- 22, 985 24, 051 
Oats harvested__-----.- 2-2 -- ee ee 588 101 
Peanuts for all purposes: 
Acres grown alone.___-__---.-------. 501 244, 
Acres grown with other crops 3, 435 529 
Hay crops, total.........-....------ 1, 4384 1, 086 
Coastal bermudagrass cut-for hay io) 997 
Tobaeco harvested.....-.------2-------- 1, 879 1,318 
Cotton harvested_..-.---------.-.------ 2, 593 1, 706 
Vegetables harvested for sale__-..-.------ 1, 707 1, 000 
Swect corn....--_...-------__------ 890 778 
Watermelons..-....---------------- 680 110 
Number Number 
luproved pecans (trees of all ages)_.--.--- 2, 979 2, 184 
Wild and seedling pecans (trees of all ages) _ 538 2, 306 


1 Reported with other hay cut. 


The livestock in Wayne County consists mainly of 
cattle, hogs, and poultry, and there are a few sheep and 
turkey. In 1959, the sale of livestock and livestock 
products furnished a large part of the farm income. 
Livestock totaled 9,250 cattle and calves, 22,482 hogs 
and pigs, 34,008 chickens 4 months old and older, 205 
sheep and lambs, and 296 horses and mules. Only 95 
turkey hens were kept for breeding and 686 turkeys 
were raised. 


Water Supply 


Most farms obtain water from wells drilled into water- 
bearing sand, for the county has no springs. Most of the 
wells are 30 to 70 feet deep and yield moderate amounts 
of water. In recent years.a number of deep wells have 
been drilled to furnish water for domestic use, for livestock, 
and for irrigation. Also constructed were farm ponds 
that furnish water for irrigation, for livestock, and for 
fishing and other recreation. In addition, these ponds 
serve as reservoirs that reduce flood hazards. Many pits 
have been dug in recent years to furnish water for irniga- 
tion. These are described in the subsection ‘Features 
Affecting Engineering Work.” 


Transportation, Markets, and Industry 


U.S. Highway No. 341 extends from east to west through 
the county, and U.S. Highway No. 301 extends from north 
to south. State Highways 23, 27, 38, 99, and 169 also 
pass through the county, and many county roads are 
serviceable throughout the year. Railroads that serve 
the county are the Atlantic Coast Line and the Southern 
Railway. 

Markets are available in Jesup for corn, tobacco, and 
cotton. A State farmers market, just north of Jesup, 
is an outlet for many farmers’ vegetables, melons, fruits, 
nuts, and other produce. 

A large plant that manufactures cellulose is on the 
Altamaha River, just north of Jesup, and several smaller 
industrial plants are in Jesup, Odum, and Screven. 
Many people who work in these plants commute daily 
from nearby rural areas. 


Community Facilities 


Several grammar schools serve the county, and there is 
a high school at Jesup, at Odum, and at Screven. School 
buses transport students to and from school. The 
county has many Protestant churches. 

Nearly all the farms in the county have electricity and 
telephones, and most homes have radios and television 
sets. 


Climate * 


This subsection discusses the climate of Wayne County 
and gives information that will help farmers plan their 
time for planting and for other activity. Much of the 
information is in tables. Table 11 shows, by months, 
data, on the temperature and precipitation. Table 12 
gives, by months, the average number of days that speci- 
fied amounts of rainfall may be expected. Table 13 gives 
similar information for heavier rains. Table 14 lists the 
number of dry spells lasting 2, 4, and 6 weeks that have 
occurred each month in the year during a 10-year period. 
Table 15 gives the probability of the last freezing tempera- 
ture in spring and the first freezing temperature in fall. 

Because of its latitude and nearness to the warm waters 
of the Atlantic, Wayne County has warm, humid summers. 
Prolonged periods of extreme heat are unusual, however. 
An afternoon high of 90° F. or above occurs about 2 out 


_ 8 By Horacy 8. Carrer, State climatologist, U.S. Weather 
Bureau, University of Georgia, College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga. 
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TasLe 11.—Temperature and precipitation of Wayne County, Ga. 


(Estimated from data of weather stations nearby] 


Temperature Precipitation 
Two years in 10 will have at One year in 10 will have— 
least 4 days with— 
Month Average 
Average daily | Average daily monthly 
maximum minimum Maximum Minimum total 
temperature temperature Less than More than 
equal to or equal to or 
higher than lower than 
oF oF or °F Inches Tnehes Taches 
January...--.------ 63. 5 41.7 77 26 2. 75 0.8 4,5 
February___..------- 65. 5 42.8 80 27 3. 16 11 6. 2 
March___.---------- 70, 8 47,4 85 3h 4,01. 1.2 8.5 
Aprile rei esses 78.5 54. 7 88 42 3. 70 1,2 5.5 
Mayo. feete cee 85. 6 62. 3 94 51 3. 21 1d 6.7 
June. sislscovescase 90. 9 68. 8 100 62 4. 83 2. 0 8.2 
JUV ecscuseeeeal as 91. 4 71.0 99 67 6. 75 2.9 9. § 
August__.-.-------- 90. 9 70. 7 65 5. 45 2. 4 8.3 
September. .---..---- 86, 4. 67.1 95 59 5. 40 1.9 11.0 
October.._---------- 79. 1 57.0 88 43 2, 62 pe) 7.0 
November_.-----.-- 70. 4, 47.0 82 3 1.99 5 Doe 
December._.-.------ 63. 5 40.9 77 26 2. 86 17 5.8 
Near? Leaps 78.0 56. 0 102 22 46. 73 36. 0 62. 4 
1 


1 Averages, maximums, or minimums for the year, as indicated in column headings. 


TABLE 12.—Average number of days, by month and the year, that had rainfall equal to or more than 0.10, 0.25, and 0.50 inch 
during period from 1951 through 1960 * 


Rainfall equal to or Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Total days 
more than— in year 
Inches 
ORO a2 bee eae 5 7 7 5 6 7 9 7 7 4 4 5 73 
22a ete se ae Ss) 3 5 5 4 5 5 7 5 5 3 2 4 53 
WOOL ete os BE eee a 2 2 3 3 3 3 5 3 3 2 2 2 33 


1 Based on records for nearby stations. 


TABLE 13.—Total wumber of days, by month and the year, that had rainfall equal to or more than 1, 2,8, and 4 inches during 
period from 1951 through 1960 > 


Rainfall equal to or Jan. Feb. Mar Apr. May | June July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. | Total days 
more than— | in year 
Tnches 
W002. ecole soe 4 9 12 16 11 16 16 15 16 6 5 7 133 
200 dee 2 cate sees: 0 2 0 3 0 5 7 3 7 1 i 0 29 
S00oc sous fe cooeowss 0 0 0 0 0 1 2 1 1 0 0 0 5 
400 Moon wi thon keeles 0 0 0 0 0 0 0; 0 1 0 0 0 1 


1 Based on records for nearby stations. 


of 3 days from June through August, and a 100° tem- 
perature occurs, on the average, about 3 days per summer. 
Frequent afternoon showers moderate the temperature. 
Summer nights are usually pleasant because the tempera- 
ture drops to the low seventies, and sometimes to below 
seventy early in the morning. 

Winters in Wayne County are usually mild and fairly 
short, The cold air masses from the north are tempered 
considerably by the time they reach the county, and the 


resulting short periods of cold weather are followed by 
longer mild periods. Winters are not severe enough to 
damage the crops grown. Freezing temperatures can be 
expected every winter, but less than half the winters have 
a temperature as low as 20°. Even during the coldest 
periods the temperature rises above freezing during the 
day. Because winter is one of the driest seasons, outside 
activities are seldom interrupted. Spring and fall are 
generally mild and sunny. Changes in weather, however, 
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Tanne 14.—Total number of 8-, 4-, and 6-week periods, by month, that had no days with precipitation of 0.25 inch or 
more during period from 1951 through 1960 } 


Periods equal to or 
more than— Jan. Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May 
2 weeks *_. 022-2 ---- 5 4 3 5 7 
4 weeks ?____________- 1 2 2 2 1 
6 weeks #71... 022 2 oe 0 1 1 0 0 


! Based on records for nearby stations. 


Total 
number 
June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Noy. Dee. of pe- 
riods in 
10 years 
5 3 5 9 8 7 8 69 
1 0 0 0 4 3 3 19 
0 0 0 0 0 2 0 4 


2 Periods are listed in the month during which the greater part occurred. 


Taste 15.—Probability of last freezing temperature in spring and first in fall in Wayne County, Ga. 


[Based on records of nearby weather stations] 


Spring Fall 
Probability ! 
24° F. after— 28° F. after— | 32° F. after— 24° F. before— | 28° IF. before— | 32° F. before— 
1 year in 10-_-_-------_. | Feb, 27.------- Nov. 
2 vears in 10 Feb. 11__--_--- Nov. 
5 years in 10 Jan, 15.-----.-- Dec. 


1 Probability of freezes in spring after date indicated and in fall before date indicated. 


are likely to occur more frequently in spring than in fall, 
and winds are stronger. 

The average length of the growing season is about 260 
days (2). On the average, the last freeze in spring occurs 
during the first week of March, and the first freeze in fall 
occurs during the last week of November. 

The average annual rainfall in Wayne County is between 
45 and 50 inches and is generally adequate for farming. 
Almost half the rainfall occurs from early in June through 
September, and heavy rains are more likely in this period. 
Thunderstorms are frequent in summer, and occasionally 
a tropical cyclone causes extremely heavy rainfall. During 
the past 10 years, three-fourths of the rainstorms that 
produced 2 inches or more of rain in 24 hours came in the 
period from June through September. Throughout the 
rest of the year, rainfall is fairly evenly distributed, but 
it is slightly greater in spring than in winter or lute in 


autumn. Karly in spring, planting is often delayed by 
wetness. Long dry periods are common in the area. 


Because these dry periods are likely in autumn and win- 
ter, only a few acres are planted to late-maturing crops. 
Although snow is rare in Wayne County, a fall of 3 inches 
was recorded at Jesup in February 1958. 

Severe windstorms seldom occur in the county, but 
winds that accompany some of the heavy thunderstorms 
sometimes cause local damage. Only two tornado-type 
storms have been reported. The average hourly wind 
speeds range from slightly more than 7 miles per hour in 
July and August to more than 9 miles per hour from 
January through April. Prevailing winds are from the 
north in fall and winter and from the south in spring and 
summer. 

The average relative humidity is fairly high in Wayne 
County. Monthly averages for early in the morning range 


from about 85 percent in spring to nearly 90 percent in 
autumn. Averages for early in the afternoon range from 
the low fifties in spring to about 60 percent in midsummer 
and early in autumn. 

Because the growing season in this county is long, 
corn, cotton, peanuts, tobacco, watermelons, tomatoes, 
potatoes, beans, and other crops can be planted late and 
still have plenty of time to mature. The winters are mild 
enough to permit such small grains as oats and rye to be 
sown in autumn. If a small grain is seeded early, it 
provides grazing for livestock during winter, but its 
growth is slow from December through February. Nor- 
mally, a low temperature does not Iast long enough in 
winter to provide the dormant period needed for wheat 
und peaches. 
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Glossary 


Acidity, soil, Sec Reaction. 

Alluvium. Fine material, such as sand, silt, or clay, that has been 
deposited on land by streams. 

Available water capacity. The difference between the amount of 
water in a soil at field capacity and the amount in the same soil 
at the permanent wilting point. Commonly expressed as 
inches of water per inch depth of soil. 


Bay. <A depressed, swampy. area in which water-tolerant plants 
grow. Shallow water covers the surface intermittently. 


Concretions. Hard grains, pellets, or nodules of various size, shape, 
and color, consisting of coneretions of compounds that cement 
the soil grains together. The composition of some concretions 
ig unlike that of the surrounding soil. Calcium carbonate, iron 
oxide, and manganese are examples of material commonly found 
in coneretions. 

Consistence, soil. The feel of the soil and the ease with which a 
lump can be crushed by the fingers. ‘Terms commonly used to 
describe consistence are— 

Friable. When moist, soil crushes easily under gentle to moderate 
pressure between thumb and forefinger and can be pressed 
into alump. Friable soils are easy to till. 

Firm. When moist, soil crushes under moderate pressure between 
thumb and forefinger, but resistance is distinctly noticeable. 
Firm soils generally are difficult to till, 

Hard, When dry, soil moderately resists pressure; can be broken 
with difficulty between thumb and forefinger. 

Tndurated. Very strongly cemented and brittle; does not soften 
under prolonged wetting. 

Loose. Noneoherent; will not hold together in a mass. 
soils are generally coarse textured and easy to till. 

Plastic. When wet, soil is readily deformed by moderate pressure 
but can be pressed into a lump; forms a wire when rolled 
between thumb and forefinger. Plastic soils are high in clay 
and are difficult to till. 

Weakly coherent and fragile; when dry, soil breaks into 
powder or individual grains under slight pressure. 
Drainage, soil. The rapidity and extent of the removal of water 

from the soil, in relation to additions. Most water is removed 
by runoff, by flow through the soil to underground spaces, or 
by a combination of both processes. 

Flood plain. Nearly level land that borders a stream; consists of 
stream sediments and is subject to flooding unless protected 
artificially. 

Friable. Scc Consistence, soil. 

Horizon, soil. A layer of soil, approximately parallel to the surface, 
that has distinct. characteristics produced by  soil-forming 
processes. 

Infiltration. The downward entry of water into the immediate 
surface of the soil or other material, as contrasted with percola- 
tion, which is movement of water through soil layers or other 
material. The rate of infiltration is usually expressed in inches 
per hour. 

Morphology, soil. The makeup of the soil, including the texture, 
structure, consistence, color, and other physical, chemical, 
mineralogical, and biological properties of the various horizons 
that make up the soil profile. 

Mottled. Irregularly marked with spots of different colors that 
vary in number and size. Mottling in soils usually indicates 
poor aeration and lack of drainage. Descriptive terms are as 
follows: Abundance—few, common, and many; size—fine, 
medium, and coarse; and contrast—faint, disiincl, and promi- 
nent. The size measurements are these: fine, less than 5 milli- 
meters (about 0.2 inch) in diameter along the greatest 
dimension; mediwm, ranging from 5 to 15 millimeters (about 
0,2 to 0.6 inch) in diameter along the greatest dimension; and 


Loose 


Soft. 


coarse, more than 15 millimeters (about 0.6 inch) in diameter 
along the greatest dimension, 

Overstory. The trees in a forest that form the upper crown cover. 
Contrasts with understory. 

Parent material, soil. The horizon of weathered rock or partly 
weathered soil material from which the soil has formed; horizon 
C in the soil profile. 

Permeability, soil. The quality of a soil horizon that enables air 
and water to move through it. Moderately permeable soils 
allow air and water to move readily and are favorable for the 
growth of roots. Slowly permeable soils allow water and air 
to move so slowly that the growth of roots may be restricted. 
In rapidly permeable soils, air and water move rapidly and 
roots make good growth, 

Profile, soil. A vertical section of the soil through all its horizons 
and extenditig into the parent material. See Horizon, soil. 
Reaction. The degree of acidity or alkalinity of uw soil expressed 
in pH values. A soil that tests to pH 7.0 is precisely neutral 
in reaction because it is neither acid nor alkaline. In words, 

the degrees of acidity or alkalinity are expressed thus: 


pit pll 
extremely acid._. Below 4.5 Mildly alkaline... 9 7. 4-7..8 
Very strongly acid. 4. 5-5, 0 Moderately 
Strongly acid_.__. 5. 1-3. 5 alkaline.____-_- 7. 9-8. 4 
Medium acid_____ 5. 6-6. 0 Strongly alkaline__ & 5-9. 0 
Slightly acid_.-. 2. 6. 1-6, 5 Very strongly 
Neutral__-----2-. 6. 6-7. 3 alkaline.--_-.--- OA and 
higher 
Relief. The elevations or inequalities of the land surface, con- 


sidered collectively. 
Slope. The incline of the-surface of a soil. Tt is usually expressed 
in pereentage of slope, which equals the number of feet of fall 
per 100 feet of horizontal distance, 
A natural, three-dimensional body on the earth’s surface that 
supports plants. Soil has properties resulting from the in- 
tegrated effect of climate and living matter acting upon parent 
material, as conditioned by relief over a period of time. 
separates. Mineral particles, less than 2 millimeters in 
equivalent diameter and ranging between specified size limits. 

The names and sizes of separates recognized in the United 

States are as follows: Very coarse sand (2.0 to 1.0 millimeter) ; 

coarse sand (1.0 to 0.5 millimeter); medtwi sand (0.5 to 0.25 

millimeter); fine sand (0.25 to 0,10 millimeter); very fine sand 

(0.10 to 0.05 millimeter); st/é (0.05 to 0.002 millimeter); and 

clay (less than 0.002 millimeter). 

Solum. The upper part of a soil profile, abowe the parent material, 
in which the processes of soil formation are active. The solum 
in mature soils includes the A and B horizons. Generally, the 
characteristics of the material in these horizons are unlike those 
of the underlying parent material. The living roots and other 
plant and animal life characteristic of the soils are largely con- 
fined to the solum. 

Structure, soil. The arrangement of primary soil particles into 
compound particles or clusters that are separated from adjoin- 
ing aggregates and have properties unlike those of an equal 
mass of unaggregated primary soil particles. The principal 
forms of soil structure are platy (aminated), prismatic (vertical 
axis of aggregates longer ¢Ghan horizontal), columnar (prisms 
with rounded tops), blocky (angular or subangular), and granu- 
lar. Structureless soils are (1) single grain (each grain by 
itself, as in dune sand) er (2) massive (the particles adhering 
together without any regular cleavage, as in many claypans 
and hardpans). 

Subsoil. Technically, the B horizon; roughly, the part of the pro- 
file below plow depth. 

Substratum. Any tayer lying beneath the solum, or true soil; the 
C or D horizon. 

Surface soil. The soil ordinarily moved in tilluge, or its equivalent 
in uncultivated soil, about 5 to 8 inches in thiekness. The 
plowed layer. 

Terrace (geological). An old alluvial plain, ordinarily flat or un- 
dulating, bordering a river, Jake, or the sea. Stream terraces 
are frequently called second bottoms, as contrasted to flood 
plains, and are seldom subject to overflow. Marine terraces 
were deposited by the sea and are generally wide. 

Texture, soil. The relative proportions of sand, silt, and clay par- 
ticles in a mass of soil. The basic textural classes, in order of 
increasing proportions of fine particles, are as follows: sand, 
loamy sand, sandy loam, loam, silt loam, silt, sandy clay loam 
clay loam, silty clay loam, sandy clay, silty clay, and clay’ 


Soil. 


Soil 
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The sand, loamy sand, and sandy loam classes may be further 
divided by specifying “coarse,” “fine,” or ‘very fine.” 

Tilth, soil. The condition of the soil in relation to the growth of 
plants, especially soil structure. Good tilth refers to the friable 
state and is associated with high noncapillary porosity and 
stable, granular structure. A soil in poor tilth is nonfriable, 
hard, nonaggregated, and difficult to till. 

Upland (geologic). Land consisting of material unworked by 

rater in recent geologic time and lying, in general, at a higher 


elevation than the alluvial plain or stream terrace. Land 
above the lowlands along rivers. 

Understory. The part of a forest that is below the upper crown 
canopy. Contrasts with overstory. 

Volumetric change. The change in volume in a soil mass that 
occurs when the content of moisture is reduced from a specified 
moisture content to its content at the limit of shrinkage. The 
change'in volume is expressed as a percentage of the soil mass 
when it is dry. 
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{See table 2, p. 32, for estimated productivity ratings of each soil and table 1, p. 5, for approximate acreage and proportionate extent of 
the soils. See pp. 52 to 59 for information on engineering properties of the soils} 


Map 
symbol 
Avp 
BhA 
BJA 
BkA 


Mapping wnit 
Weballiwinl tind sco os eee e ete Cee Rae sede sees ten eeee 
av bone- SOUR ooo 5m cena ucla eveade Guid eas a aL eM 
Bladen loam and clay loam_.._-------------------- 
Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex__.----------------- 
Blanton sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes..--.-...-.------- 
Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.--...- 
Dunbar fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes_.-.. ~~. 
Eulonia loamy fine sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
Hulonia loamy fine sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
Grady 6am: 2 ee le ee aire aa ee ee al 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes_-___--.-- 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded __ _ 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 perecnt slopes.____ -.-. 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroced__ 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes. .__~--.- 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, croded_ _ 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, croded__ 
Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 17 to 30 percent slopes, croded__ 


Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes.__~—.--- 
Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes-.--.----- 
Klej sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes____-_-------------------------- 
Klej sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.----------- 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes__—__--- - 
Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes_._----------------- 
Lakewood coarse sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes__.------------------ 
Lakeland sand, 0 to 5 percent slopes__...-.-.------------------ 
Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes___.----------------------- 
Lakeland sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes... ---------------------- 
Leomsand cio Second cence va eeh ee een aki deeen eee eke 


Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 8 percent slopes__--~-..-------- 
Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes._._-- -- 
Wiéggett. SOUS. 2-6 fe occ nwt ceed 4 ok a see Bok Semies, 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes__-..------ 
Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes...-..----~- 
Norfolk loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes___-.------------------ 
Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes... ---...---------.----- 
Ona, sande 22. os esos. Sess cara e ee nee sockets ee en sgs Sede Ss 
Plummer soils____- 

Portsmouth loam 
Rains loamy sand, thick surface.____...------------------------ 
Rautlege.sandos 422. we i oe ee oe Oke Mole chico te 
Sunsweet soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded____---.------------ 
Sunsweet soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded_...-.------- 
Susquehanna loamy sand, shallow, 2 to 8 percent slopes... ---- -- 
St. Johns sande Add sudan se ue see ces eee deat out eeeewe 
DW ANID Sete one Sam ei a ee Aaa me Renee eh else eee 
Tifton loamy sand, 0 to 2 percent slopes_.-._...--.------------- 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes-.---------------------- 
Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded _..-------------- 
Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes--_.....---- 
Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes__.-.------- 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes.__---..------ 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded.--~- -- 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes_--.---------- 
Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to § percent slopes, eroded___..-- 
Wahee fine sandy loam_....--.-.------------------------------ 
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This document is not accessible by screen-reader software. The Natural 
Resources Conservation Service (NRCS) is committed to making its information 
accessible to all of its customers and employees. If you are experiencing accessibility 
issues and need assistance, please contact our Helpdesk by phone at 
1-800-457-3642 or by e-mail at ServiceDesk-FTC @ftc.usda.gov. For assistance with 
publications that include maps, graphs, or similar forms of information, you may also 
wish to contact our State or local office. You can locate the correct office and phone 
number at http://offices.sc.egov.usda.gov/locator/app. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) prohibits discrimination in all its 
programs and activities on the basis of race, color, national origin, age, disability, and 
where applicable, sex, marital status, familial status, parental status, religion, sexual 
orientation, genetic information, political beliefs, reprisal, or because all or a part of an 
individual’s income is derived from any public assistance program. (Not all prohibited 
bases apply to all programs.) Persons with disabilities who require alternative means 
for communication of program information (Braille, large print, audiotape, etc.) should 
contact USDA’s TARGET Center at (202) 720-2600 (voice and TDD). To file a 
complaint of discrimination write to USDA, Director, Office of Civil Rights, 1400 
Independence Avenue, S.W., Washington, D.C. 20250-9410 or call (800) 795-3272 
(voice) or (202) 720-6382 (TDD). USDA is an equal opportunity provider and 
employer. 
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SOIL ASSOCIATIONS 


Tifton-Irvington-Goldsboro soil association: Moderately 
well drained and well drained soils on Coasial Plain 
uplands 


Plummer-Rutlege-Leon soil association: Poorly drained 
and very poorly drained, sandy soils on Coastal Plain 
lowlands 


Lakeland-Gilead soil association: Nearly level to steep, 
well-drained to excessively drained soils on Coastal Plain 
uplands 


, Lakeland-Klej-Leon soil association: Soils on broad 
31935'—— 


sand ridges 


Weston-Bladen-Coxville-Bayboro soil association: 
Poorly drained and very poorly drained, fine-textured 
soils on lowlands 


Swamp-Wet alluvial land soil association: Level, 
poorly drained and very poorly drained, mixed soils in 
drainageways, small swamps, and large swampy areas 


November 1963 
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SOIL LEGEND 


The first letter in each symbol is the initial one of the soil 
name. If the third letter is a capital, it shows the range of 
slope from A, less than 2 percent, to F, 17 to 30 percent. A 
number after the slope letter denotes the class of erosion as 
given in the soil name. 


SYMBOL NAME 
Avp Wet alluvial land 


BhA Bayboro soils 

BjA Bladen loam and clay loam 

BkA Bladen-Coxville-Weston complex 
BnA Blanton sand, O to 2 percent slopes 


DmA Dunbar fine sandy loam, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
DmB Dunbar fine sandy loam, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Eta Eulonia loamy fine sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
EtB Eulonia loamy fine sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


Gad Grady loam 

GCcB Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

GCB2_ Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
ecc Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

GCC2_ Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 
GCcD Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

GCD2 ~~ Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 8 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 
GCE2 Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 12 to 17 percent slopes, eroded 
GCF2 Gilead, Lakeland, and Sawyer soils, 17 to 30 percent slopes, eroded 
GnA Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, O to 2 percent slopes 

GnB Goldsboro loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


IhA Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
|hB Irvington loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


KhA Klej sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
KiA Klej sand, shallow, O to 2 percent slopes 


LAA Lakeland sand, shallow, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
LAB Lakeland sand, shallow, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
LBC Lakewood coarse sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

LpB Lakeland sand, O to 5 percent slopes 

LpCc Lakeland sand, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

LpD Lakeland sand, 8 to 12 percent slopes 

LrA Leon sand 

LvB Lynchburg loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

LwB Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
LwC Lakeland coarse sand, deep, 5 to 8 percent slopes 
LzA Lynchburg loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes 


MBA Meggett soil 


NfA Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 0 to 2 percent slopes 
NfB Norfolk loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes 
NhA Norfolk loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes 
NhB Norfolk loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 


ObA Ona sand 


PeA Plummer soils 
Por Portsmouth loam 


RfA Rains loamy sand, thick surface 
RkA Rutlege sand 


SmD2_ Sunsweet soils, 5 to 12 percent slopes, eroded 

SmE3  Sunsweet soils, 8 to 17 percent slopes, severely eroded 
SoC Susquehanna loamy sand, shallow, 2 to 8 percent slopes 
Sti St. Johns sand 

Swa Swamp 


TaA Tifton loamy sand, O to 2 percent slopes 

TaB Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

TaB2 ‘Tifton loamy sand, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 

TrA Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, O to 2 percent slopes 

TrB Tifton loamy sand, thick surface, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

TvB Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes 

TvB2 Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 2 to 5 percent slopes, eroded 
TvC Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes 

TvC2 Tifton loamy sand, thin solum, 5 to 8 percent slopes, eroded 


Waf Wahee fine sandy loam 
WIA Weston soils 


Soil map constructed 1963 by Cartographic Division, 
Soil Conservation Service, USDA, from 1953 aerial 
photographs. Controlled mosaic based on Georgia 
plane coordinate system, east zone, transverse 
Mercator projection. 1927 North American 

datum. 
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Good motor 
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Railroads 
Single track 
Multiple track 
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Bridges and crossings 
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Ferries 
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Mine dump 
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Pipe lines 


Cemeteries 


Sawmill 


Lookout tower 
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National or state 
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Reservation . 


Land grant 
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Streams 
Perennial 


Intermittent, unclass. 


Canals and ditches 

Lakes and ponds 
Perennial 
Intermittent 

Wells 

Springs 

Marsh 

Wet spot 


Alluvial fan 
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Bedrock 
Other 
Prominent peaks 
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SOIL SURVEY DATA 


Soil boundary 

and symbol 
Gravel 
Stones 
Rock outcrops 
Chert fragments 
Clay spot 
Sand spot 
Gumbo or scabby spot 
Made land 
Severely eroded spot 


Blowout, Wind ef0SioN oo... 
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This map 1s one of a set compiled in 1963 as part of a soil survey by the Soil Conservation Service, United States Department of Agriculture, 
| Experiment Stations. 
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